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Editorial Comment 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES: THE NEED 
FOR EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


Two years ago the following obser- 
vation was made in these columns: 
“', . the factor of race relations in 
World War II is much more than a 
sociological phenomenon to be rele- 
gated to the leisurely consideration of 
peace-time research; and the sooner 
we recognize this fact and do some- 
thing constructive about it the better, 
for it is rapidly becoming clear that 
our race relations policies are likely 
to be, if they are not already, our 
‘Achilles heel.’ . . .” Since this obser- 
vation was made race relations have 
steadily worsened throughout the 
world in general and particularly so 
in the United States. 

Reports indicate that race relations 
in the United States are rapidly ap- 
proaching, if they have not already 
reached, crisis proportions. At least a 
half a dozen major conflicts have oc- 
curred within the past six or seven 
months and literally hundreds of 
minor incidents have been reported 
from various parts of the country. 
Consequently, thoughtful persons are 
rapidly coming to the conclusion that 


increasing and continued “racial hy- 
pertension” bodes ill for our success- 
ful prosecution of the war, the win- 
ning of the peace, and the very 
existence of democracy itself. 

One of the hopeful signs amid all 
this welter of confusion and lawless- 
ness is the fact that the nation is 
slowly beginning to realize the critical 
importance of the problem and under 
real leadership might do something 
constructive about the situation. Ac- 
cordingly, it is the purpose of these 
comments to discuss certain activities 
that have been projected in the past 
18 months, to the end of further de- 
fining the crisis which now faces the 
nation. 

First, we should like to call to the 
attention of our readers two surveys 
of racial tension which have been 
made and published within the past 
year. The first and most comprehen- 
sive of these surveys? was made by 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University 





>To Stem This Tide: A Survey of Racial 
Tension Areas in the United States. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press, 1943. Pp. 142. 
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and the second? by Howard W. Odum 
of the University of North Carolina. 

Dr. Johnson, whose experience, by 
the way, dates back to the race riots 
following World War I as co-director 
of the investigation of the Chicago 
riot, is at present director of the race 
relations program of the American 
Missionary Association, and co-direc- 
tor of a similar program of the Rosen- 
wald Fund, and without doubt the 
outstanding student of race relations 
in the country today. He and his 
associates in the Institute of Social 
Studies at Fisk University have done 
a great service by defining certain 
large areas of racial tension in the 
United States and presenting a wealth 
of documentation that not only con- 
vinces but frightens. 

After describing in some detail in- 
stances and types of racial tensions 
in industry, in rural areas, on public 
carriers, and in housing, and “the 
Racial Cross Currents of Politics,” 
the “harmlessness of the ‘Law,’” 
“treatment of Negro soldiers” and 
“Negro Morale and the War,” Dr. 
Johnson reaches several conclusions, 
two of which deserve special note. In 
the first place, he states the considered 
and unequivocal conclusion that: 
“There appears no way to avert racial 
clashes either now or after the war 
unless the power of law says there 
must be none, and means it. Educa- 
tional forums to promote understand- 
ing and cooperation between the 
races, enfranchisement for the Negro, 
the breakdown of economic barriers 
can help, if they are instituted, to 
serve a long-range leveling off pro- 
gram that will eventually end in some 
_ * Race and Rumors of Race. Chapel Hill: 


The University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. Pp. 245. 


but racial 
clashes cannot be averted long unless 
the Negro is granted the same pro- 
tection under the law to which the 
white man is entitled and gets.”* And, 
in the second place, Dr. Johnson con- 


measure of harmony; 


cludes: . . . there is the inescapable 
fact that contemporary Negro status 
and the support of it, in the minds of 
a large part of the white public, are 
a moral challenge of the American 
tenets of democracy and Christian 
brotherhood. It is as if the American 
Negro is left outside of the moral sys- 
tem of the nation, prompting com- 
promise, temporizations and practical 
expediencies that are admittedly and 
frequently unjust. On the other hand, 
the Negro population, instead of 
yielding more and more to the exigen- 
cies of the times and the prospective 
dangers of dissension, is becoming in- 
creasingly insistent upon what they 
regard as their moral and democratic 
rights. 

“Some attention has been given to 
this problem by the Government and 
by various religious, social and civic 
groups, but the deeper issues have not 
yet been seriously affected. It is en- 
tirely possible that the dilemma rep- 
resented by the Negro minority, un- 
der our new world conception of 
ourselves as a nation, may bring us 
to a critical point of decision. The 
American people may have to decide 
whether to incorporate this persistent- 
ly rejected group into their system 
of moral obligations and Christian 
fellowship, or revise the system itself 
downward to a more comfortable 
tolerance of permanent injustice.’”* 

Dr. Odum of the University of 


*Op. cit., p. 128. 
“Ibid, BP: XX. 
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North Carolina is the director of the 
Institute for Social Science in that 
institution and a sociologist of dis- 
tinction who has made his life’s work 
the study of the South and its re- 
sources—human and material. In his 
recent study of “Race and Rumors of 
Race” he has cataloged and analyzed 
some two thousand rumors of race 
collected in the Southeastern states. 
Dr. Odum points out that “the flood 
of rumors and stories reflected the 
whole drama of regional and racial 
crisis. . . .” One is impressed most, 
I think, by the utter absurdity and 
wide range of these rumors, running 
all the way from the much-publi- 
cized “Eleanor Club” myths to a par- 
ticularly absurd series of stories 
about “Negro men and_ white 
women... .” 

At least half of the book is devoted 
to a delineation of these various types 
of rumors, I had some difficulty in try- 
ing to determine which half of Dr. 
Odum’s advisers were right—those 
who “thought perhaps they should not 
be published . . .” or those who recom- 
mended strongly that they be pub- 
lished to the end that they might help 
interpret the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and perhaps get the South to look 
at itself in a sobering way... .” 
Frankly, I think Dr. Odum has per- 
formed a much greater service for the 
nation than he has for the South. The 
white South takes its race relations 
so seriously and has so little sense of 
humor where white-Negro relations 
are concerned that I doubt whether 
any such catalog and analysis will 
stimulate any appreciable part of the 
white South “to look at itself in a 
sobering way.” On the other hand, I 
am sure that Dr. Odum has done a 


great service for two of the other 
“Militant Fronts’—the Negro and 
“The North,” and a small minority 
of the “White South.” I am tremen- 
dously impressed, and I think others 
cannot help being impressed also, by 
the fact that, if the white South can 
fabricate and circulate such a large 
number and variety of absurd rumors 
as are described here, then race rela- 
tions in the South are much more 
critical than they appear on the sur- 
face and something constructive on a 
national scale should be done about 
them immediately. 

Speaking of doing something con- 
structive about the state of race rela- 
tions in the South, it should be pointed 
out that Dr. Odum’s study is much 
less satisfactory than I think we 
should be led to expect from one of 
his experience and stature. This lack 
would not have been so apparent had 
there not been included Part III— 
“The Way On” and a specific chapter 
“The Way Out and the Way On”; 
and were not the problem so immedi- 
ately critical. I think one has a right 
to be disappointed in the mere posing 
of a hundred excellent questions about 
race relations in the South and having 
the subject dismissed by saying that 
we must answer them rightly before 
the problem will be solved. 

Despite the sterility of Dr. Odum’s 
suggestions of “the way out and the 
way on,” I think he has done a great 
service in defining the crisis and in 
suggesting the perspective and atmos- 
phere in which it must be resolved. 
I think we must all agree with him 
that there is not much, if anything, to 
be gained by name calling (although 
Dr. Odum doesn’t always practice 
what he preaches), or by assessing 
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blame. I think one must be impressed 
by the very plausible argument that 
the attitude of the white South toward 
the Negro should be viewed in his- 
torical perspective. And finally, I think 
we need to thank Dr. Odum for un- 
wittingly forcing his readers to the in- 
escapable conclusion that the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of race relations in 
the South is a national rather than a 
regional problem, and that further at- 
tempts at regional “solutions” are 
doomed to failure. 

The results of the surveys of Dr. 
Johnson and Dr, Odum are fairly typi- 
cal and define rather accurately the 
critical state of race relations in the 
United States today. What is being 
done about the situation? The answer 
is, that a large number and variety of 
things have been and are being done 
—the major question is, how effec- 
tively. 

The President’s Fair Employment 
Practice Committee was authorized 
and appointed by Executive Order in 
1942; the Durham, Richmond and At- 
lanta Conferences were held in 1942 
and 1943; a large number of local com- 
munities, especially since the Detroit 
riot, have set up committees to pre- 
vent racial clashes in their areas; the 
Federal Council of Churches has es- 
tablished a special commission to deal 
with racial problems; The American 
Missionary Association has created a 
Department of Race Relations, and 
the Rosenwald Fund has established a 
similar program; a number of organi- 
zations such as the Civil Liberties 
Union, the YMCA and YWCA are giv- 
ing increased attention to racial issues; 
the press, radio and the movies have 
modified their traditional treatment 


of the Negro in the news; a number of 
educational organizations have taken 
unwonted cognizance of the problem; 
the Interracial Commission is being 
resurrected; and naturally all of the 
Negro improvement agencies such as 
the N.A.A.C.P., the Urban League and 
the National Negro Council have re- 
doubled their efforts in the field. 

Obviously, it is impossible to assess 
in detail and individually the work of 
all these organizations and agencies, 
and probably such an undertaking 
would be fruitless anyway. However, 
it will serve the purpose of further de- 
fining the problem to make one or two 
observations relative to two or three 
of the above activities. 

In the first place, it should be noted 


that the national character of the. 


problem very definitely raises the 
question of the extent to which race 
relations are the business of the Fed- 
eral Government. We have answered 
that question in the affirmative as far 
as the immediate conduct of the war 
is concerned, and FEPC is that an- 
swer in concrete form. FEPC, after 
weathering several storms, now faces 
the crucial test of its life in the ulti- 
matum of 16 railroads which have re- 
fused compliance with directives of the 
Committee, on the grounds that the 
Committee is without authority to 
issue such directives. The future of 
FEPC will be determined by what the 
President does about the matter, and 
will help to answer the question as to 
whether race relations are the business 
of the Federal Government, in war- 
time or otherwise. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to observe that, as a long-view meas- 
ure, John Collier, Commissioner of 
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Indian Affairs and Saul K. Padover, 
Asssitant to the Secretory of the In- 
terior, have proposed “An Institute 
of Ethnic Democracy,’*® which would 
serve as a Government clearing house 
on ethnic problems in the United 
States. In the current issue of Com- 
mon Ground® a symposium was held 
on the subject. Attorney General 
Biddle, Secretary Lester Granger of 
the Urban League, Louis Adamic, 
Judge William H. Hastie of Howard 
University participated. The sum 
total of all of these discussions still 
leaves the question unanswered, but 
illustrates that this phase of the prob- 
lem could be profitably explored 
further. 

In the second place, attention 
should be called to the fact that the 
South has attempted to provide some 
leadership in the solution of this prob- 
lem. A representative group of Negro 
leaders met in Durham, N.C. in 1942 
and drew up “a statement . . . setting 
forth what the Negro of the South 
is asking of the post-war South.” Sub- 
sequently, in April 1943, “a repre- 
sentative group of Southern white so- 
cial and religious leaders met in At- 
lanta, Georgia, to discuss the ‘Articles 
of Cooperation’ drawn up by southern 
Negro leaders at Durham, North 
Carolina. . . .” And then the two 
groups met in Richmond, Va. in June, 
1943 and authorized a Southern Re- 
gional Council which was convened in 
Atlanta in August 1943 under “the 
temporary co-chairmanship of How- 


5 John Collier and Saul Padover “An In- 
stitute of Ethnic Democracy,” Common 
Ground, 4: 3-7, Autumn 1943. 

°“Are Race Relations the Business of the 
Federal Government? A Symposium,” Com- 
mon Ground, 4: 3-21, W. 1944. 


ard W. Odum .. . and Charles S. 
Johnson. . . .” Since the Atlanta meet- 
ing, little or nothing has been heard 
of the Council’s activities. 

Without attempting to assess in de- 
tail the value of these conferences, we 
were impressed by the fact that they 
seemed to have created a very favor- 
able climate of public opinion which 
is a necessary first step. We felt then 
as we do now, however, that the con- 
ferences could have only limited sig- 
nificance, because of their regional 
character and because it is doubtful 
whether there is as yet, or will be in 
the practical future, enough courage 
and statesmanship in the South to 
enable it to pull itself up by its own 
bootstraps. And yet it is our hope that 
the Council will continue its work and 
be ready to join in a national effort 
in this direction, which we hope will 
be launched in the very near future. 

In the third place and finally, I 
think we should be considerably en- 
couraged to observe that so many or- 
ganizations, agencies and individuals 
are beginning to view the problem of 
race relations with the seriousness 
which it deserves. It must be appar- 
ent, however, to anyone who has 
studied the situation that what we 
most need at this time is effective na- 
tional leadership—a leadership which 
is sufficiently dynamic and persuasive 
as to insure a coordinated attack. It 
is therefore our suggestion that, since 
the problem is of such critical public 
import and the need of leadership is 
so acute, the President of the United 
States should be urged to call a na- 
tional conference on race relations at 
the earliest practical moment. Such 
@ sponsorship as was given the White 
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House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection is here suggested. 

I can think of a number of practical 
difficulties involved in the calling of 
such a conference, but I have dis- 
counted all of them in view of the 
gravity of the issues involved and the 
need of leadership which is impera- 
tive. If one is not convinced that the 
future of democracy in America is 


being jeopardized by the present criti- 
cal state of race relations, then no 
amount of argument pro or con will 
be convincing. It is our hope, how- 
ever, that sufficient persons of like 
mind will be found to make such a 
request irresistible, and that such a 
conference will be a reality in the very 


near future. 
Cuas. H. THoMPsON 








The Negro in the Three Americas" 


ALAIN L. LOCKE 


It seems fitting that our final con- 
sideration of the Negro in American 
life should be set in the broadest pos- 
sible perspective, and so I propose as 
our final subject, The Negro in the 
Three Americas. Even should we dis- 
cover no further common denomina- 
tors—though I think we shall—there 
will be at least two of great contempo- 
rary concern and importance,—Pan- 
Americanism and democracy, with 
both of which the general situation of 


the American Negro has, as we shall 
try to show, some vital and construc- 
tive connection. Our opening lecture, 
indeed, suggested that the furtherance 
of democracy in this Western hemi- 


sphere was bound up crucially with 
basic social and cultural policies upon 
which Negro life and its problems had 
direct bearing. It is incumbent upon 
us to justify such statements. 


*This paper is the original English text 
of the concluding lecture—“The Negro in 
the Three Americas,” from a series of six 
public lectures on The Réle of the Negro 
wn the American Culture delivered in Haiti 
last Spring by Dr. Alain Locke, Professor 
of Philosophy at Howard University, on 
leave as Exchange Professor to Haiti under 
the joint auspices of the American Com- 
mittee for Inter-American Artistic and 
Intellectual Relations and the Haitian Min- 
istry of Education. The lectures were de- 
livered in Port au Prince during May in 
the Aula of the School of Law under the 
sponsorship of the Council of The Univer- 
sity of Haiti, the inaugural lecture under 
the patronage of President Elie Lescot, and 
were repeated in part at Cap Haitien at 
the Lycee Phillipe Guerrier and the Salle 
Municipale. They have recently been pub- 
lished, as delivered, in a French edition of 
2,000 copies by ]’Imprimerie de l’Etat, Port 
au Prince, 1943 (pp. 141) under the title: Le 
Réle du Négre dans la Culture des Ameri- 
ques. At the conclusion of his stay in 
Haiti, Professor Locke was decorated by 
President Lescot with the National Order of 
Honor and Merit, grade of Commandeur. 


But before coming to the discussion 
either of theory or policies, let us first 
consider facts. In the United States 
of North America, we are well aware, 
sometimes painfully so, that the very 
presence of a Negro population of 
nearly ten per cent of the total popu- 
lation constitutes a race problem of 
considerable proportions, I am aware, 
of course, that under an Anglo-Saxon 
regime of race relations ten per cent 
may constitute, indeed does consti- 
tute, more of an active problem than 
a considerably larger population ratio 
would generate under the more toler- 
ant Latin code of race which cultural- 
ly predominates in Central and South 
America, However, what may show 
up very clearly on the surface of our 
North American society as a race 
problem may to a degree also be pres- 
ent under the surface of large areas of 
Latin-American society as a class 
problem, as we shall later see. At any 
rate, as to the facts, a larger propor- 
tion of the Caribbean and South 
American populations is of Negro ra- 
cial stock than even our North Ameri- 
can ten per cent. On a mass statistical 
average, by conservative estimates, 
the Negro population ratio of the 
Western hemisphere, the U.S.A. in- 
cluded, is 14 per cent, and the closer 
we come to the mid-zone of the hemi- 
sphere the higher that proportion be- 
comes. For the Caribbean or West 
Indian islands, it is 46 per cent, for 
Brazil it is estimated at the lowest as 
28 per cent, by some as high as 36 
per cent. Columbia is more than one- 
sixth Negro, Ecuador fourteen and 
Venezuela more than eight per cent. 
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The Central American republics, ex- 
cept Costa Rica, have their consider- 
able Negro admixtures, Panama espe- 
cially. Indeed of all the American na- 
tions, only Chile, the Argentine and 
Canada can be said to have a negligi- 
ble concern in this particular issue of 
race relations. Indeed when we super- 
impose the figures of the Indian popu- 
lation—so considerable an element in 
all Central and South American coun- 
tries—and then the large East Indian 
or Hindu populations of Trinidad and 
British Guiana, we begin to realize 
and appreciate more the polyracial 
character of our Continent and the 
fact that this phase of human group 
relations is more crucial and critical in 
our inter-Continental life and its pro- 
gressive development than in even our 
respective national societies. 

Fortunately, although different spe- 
cific measures may be required, the 
same basic attitudes and principles of 
fully democratic living will resolve 
any of these problems, one as well as 
the other, They have different numer- 
ators and degrees in color differentials, 
but they have a common denominator 
of arbitrarily limited and unfulfilled 
cultural and economic democracy. Cer- 
tainly for such a population situation, 
whether it be upon the basis of caste 
or of class, a hegemony of white or 
even the fairer elements of the popu- 
lation cannot be made to spell real or 
effective democracy. Nor can the group 
attitudes involved be forged into any 
really unified and durable hemispheric 
solidarity. It is in this way, to antici- 
pate our analysis somewhat, that these 
matters condition Pan-Americanism 
almost as critically as they limit ex- 
panding democracy. 

It is the common historic denomina- 
tor of slavery which despite all other 


differences of national culture and so- 
cial structure has determined both the 
similarity of condition and the basic 
identity of the problems which still 
80 seriously affect the Negro popula- 
tion groups of the American hemi- 
sphere, For they are all the cultural 
consequences and economic aftermath 
of slavery, and like slavery itself they 
must eventually be completely liqui- 
dated just as that institution was itself 
abolished. Slavery in America was, of 
course, eliminated at different times 
and in quite different ways: here in 
Haiti, that came about by means of a 
slave rebellion; with us in the United 
States, it was Civil War; in still other 
American nations the process was le- 
gal emancipation, in some cases gradu- 
al, in others, immediate. But the lives 
of most persons of Negro blood and 
descent in America directly or indi- 
rectly, in one fashion or another or 
one degree or another are still serious- 
ly affected by the cultural, social and 
economic consequences of slavery. By 
an approximate estimate this involves 
at least 35 millions of human beings 
among the total American population 
of 266 millions, among these the 13 
million Negroes of the United States, 
the 12 or more million Negroes in 
Brazil and the 8 or more million Ne- 
groes of the Caribbean. 

To be sure, a considerable and an 
encouraging number of these Negroes 
have already attained the average 
level of cultural status, and a certain 
few have raised themselves consider- 
ably above the average levels of their 
respective cultures. But it should be 
clearly recognized that so long as the 
masses of these Negro groups com- 
prise, even in part as a consequence 
of slavery so heavy a percentage of 
those who are illiterate, undernour- 
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ished, ill-housed, underprivileged and 
in one way or another subject to social 
discrimination, just so long will it be 
necessary to give serious consideration 
both to the special causes and the spe- 
cific remedies of such conditions, and 
to take stock, as well, of the undemo- 
cratic social attitudes and the anti- 
democratic social policies which in- 
variably accompany these conditions. 

Having now before us the funda- 
mental historical reasons why so large 
a proportion of American Negroes 
enjoy less than their proper share of 
democracy, whether we take stock of 
the situation in Baltimore or Bahia, 
in Sao Paulo or in San Antonio, let us 
consider some basic common reasons 
why they must eventually share more 
fully and equitably in democracy’s 
benefits than they do at present. The 
reasons which we have in mind to con- 
sider are not the uncontested and in- 
contestable arguments of moral prin- 
ciple and abstract justice—important 
as these may be—but certain very par- 
ticular and realistic reasons which it 
seems wise and opportune to stress at 
this critical hour of human history and 
social development. Doing so concrete- 
ly, and on a hemispheric rather than 
a narrow nationalistic basis may re- 
enforce their timeliness and urgency. 
One nation cannot directly solve the 
other’s problems, but certain impor- 
tant international dimensions have 
lately come into the general area of 
these problems which should prove 
mutually reenforcing and helpful, It 
is profitable also to see the Negro po- 
sition and its claims in the same per- 
spective, 

In the first place, in everyone of the 
countries where he constitutes a con- 
siderable proportion of the population, 
the Negro represents a conspicuous in- 


dex by which the practical efficiency 
and integrity of that particular coun- 
try’s democracy can readily be gauged 
and judged. For the same high visi- 
bility which internally makes possible 
ready discrimination against Negroes 
makes the domestic practices of race 
externally all the more conspicuous 
and observable in the enlarging spot- 
light of international relations. How- 
ever fundamental the domestic issues 
of race may be, today and for the 
future we must all be particularly 
concerned about their international 
consequences. This holds in general 
on a world scale, Here the American 
treatment of the Negro can have and 
already has had serious repercussions 
on enlightened Asiatic and African 
public opinion and confidence. Or, for 
that matter, so will our treatment of 
any racial minority such as the treat- 
ment of the American segments of 
the Hindu or the Chinese resident 
among us. But this situation holds 
with intensified force as between the 
Americas and with particular reference 
to the widely distributed American 
groups of Negro and mixed Negro de- 
scent. For historical and inescapable 
reasons, the Negro has thus become 


a basic part and a conspicuous symbol 


of the cause of democracy in our West- 
ern hemisphere. 

For the United States, especially in- 
terested in and committed to a pro- 
gram of broader and closer Caribbean 
cooperation as well as to a thorough- 
going furtherance of Pan-American 
solidarity, the foreign frontier of race, 
so to speak, has become more critical 
even than the domestic. Fortunately 
this is being seen and realized with in- 
creasing force and frequency by en- 
lightened liberal opinion in the United 
States. Far-sighted statesmen and pro- 
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gressive race leaders alike realize that 
sounder and more consistently demo- 
cratic practices of race at home are 
necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of these important foreign pro- 
grams and essential as well to com- 
plete conviction and moral confidence 
in our democratic professions and in- 
tentions. The “Good Neighbor” policy 
has worked a miracle of political and 
economic rapprochement between the 
Americas, but democratic race equal- 
ity and fraternity, as its morally in- 
escapable corollaries are practically 
necessary reenforcements of the “Good 
Neighbor’ policy and principle. 

This situation, as an acute observer 
has recently stated, is not altogether 
unilateral. Latin America has its part 
to play in the developing American 
democracy of race. This observer, my 
colleague, Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, 
has this penetrating view of the situa- 
tion to offer on return from a year’s 
study and observation of the Carib- 
bean and Latin America. Although 
he finds that the race barrier to Ameri- 
can solidarity stands to the credit side 
of the more favorable and demo- 
cratic character of the typical Latin 
attitudes toward race, he also observes 
that Latin America has her important 
part to play in the achievement of 
racial democracy. “Differences be- 
tween North and Latin America,” he 
says, “in their attitudes toward race 
constitute one of the real barriers to 
American solidarity. This is a ques- 
tion that has not been faced frankly 
in most discussions of Pan-American- 
ism. “But,” continues Dr. Frazier, 
“one might add that on the part of 
Latin Americans as well as of North 
Americans there has been a tendency 
to evade the issue, though their con- 
flicting attitudes toward racial mix- 


ture are the basis of a real distrust and 
lack of mutual respect. In their deal- 
ings with North Americans, our Latin 
neighbors have often been careful not 
to offend our feelings with regard to 
color caste. This has been facilitated 
by the fact that the ruling classes, 
with some few exceptions, have been 
of predominantly light complexion. 
But (and I stress this but), as the 
masses of these countries begin to 
rise and as there is greater intercourse 
between the Latin-American countries 
and North America, such evasions in 
the long run will be impossible.” 
Professor Frazier has put his finger 
on the crux of the issue, but in a prac- 
tical and constructive as well as acute- 
ly diagnostic way. For if at times 
class differentiation and its prejudices 
have contrived to aid and abet out- 
right color caste prejudice, there is 
the obvious necessity of reenforcing 
democracy from both sides of this as 
yet admittedly unsolved social and 
cultural situation. The situation on 
either side needs and ultimately must 
undergo considerable democratizing. 
Almost all America, one way or the 
other and to one degree or another, 
suffers yet from the unhappy conse- 
quences of slavery, which in one situa- 
tion has left us an undemocratic prob- 
lem of class and in another, an even 
less democratic situation of color caste. 
We shall discuss this situation again 
a little further on, but it is worthwhile 
in passing to note the disastrous nega- 
tion of democracy possible if, by way 
of the shortcomings of democracy 
either in the South or the North, fas- 
cism and its attendant racism should 
gain firm rootage in American soil. For 
then, as has been said already, racial 
and minority disabilities will have be- 
come a majority predicament and a 
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general democratic catastrophe. 

We must now hurry on, since ours 
in the constructive motive and inter- 
est, to sketch what favorable cultural 
trends are today coming to the aid of 
the cause of race democracy. But since 
slavery is the common root of our 
present difficulties, North as well as 
South, and in the Caribbean most es- 
pecially, let us take one final back- 
ward glimpse at slavery itself in its 
most fundamental relationship to the 
whole American social scene. In the 
first place, it is salutary to recall that 
it was only historical accident that a 
white indentured servant class did not 
bear the brunt of the labor load of the 
European settlement of this continent, 
and thus become the victims, if not 
of slavery, certainly of its close 
equivalent. One need only remember 
the indentured servants, the convict 
debtors of the early United States 
colonies or the Jamaican Irish simi- 
larly imported as a laboring caste. 
However, through slavery and the 
slave trade, this hard fortune but con- 
structive contribution fell to the lot 
of the Negro. In so doing slavery did 
two peculiar and significant things 
which have determined the course of 
American history and influenced the 
character of American civilization: 
first, American Slavery, since it was 
of the domestic variety, planted the 
Negro in the very core of the domi- 
nant white civilization, permitting not 
only its rapid assimilation by the Ne- 
gro but its being, in turn, deeply 
and continuously counter-influenced 
culturally by the Negro; and second, 
it also planted the Negro—and that 
holds true for today as well as for the 
past, at the moral and political core 
of a basically democratic society, so 
that around him and his condition 


wherever there are undemocratic in- 
consistencies, must center the whole 
society’s struggle for the full and 
continuous development of freedom. 

As we shall more and more realize, 
the extension of American democracy 
must involve the reversal and eradica- 
tion of these historical consequences 
of slavery, and it is more than appro- 
priate, indeed it is morally inevitable 
that an historical American ill should 
have, in the long run, a typical and 
successful American cure. This is 
what I was thinking forward to when I 
said in the third lecture of this series 
that the majority stakes in the solu- 
tion of the American race problem 
were nearly as great as the Negro 
minority’s, and in the first lecture 
hinted that it would appear that the 
cause of the American Negro still had 
a constructive contribution to make to 
our current crusade for democracy. 

We now come to some concluding 
considerations of ways and means. Es- 
pecially important, it seems, are cul- 
tural developments, since they throw 
bridges of understanding and sympa- 
thy over the crevasses of the slow 
filling in of social reform and the still 
slower upbuilding of economic prog- 
ress. They are essential, too, to the 
right and ready understanding of 
whatever group progress is being made 
along any other line. For some time 
now, undoubtedly, we have been aware 
of great Negro progress in our respec- 
tive national areas, and have been 
taking national stock and pride in it. 
Now however, it seems high time to 
become more aware of it, as of other 
aspects of our American life, in an 
inter-American perspective. 

All along it has been the tragedy of 
Negro talent and accomplishment to 
be considered and discounted in its 
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full meaning as a matter of exception. 
It is only when added up and dramati- 
cally collated that its proper signifi- 
cance is arrived at and its legitimate 
social effect brought to full realization. 
The cultural achievements and contri- 
butions of American Negroes, startling 
enough within their national bounda- 
ries, are from the approach of the 
whole hemisphere more than trebly in- 
spiring and reassuring. In 1818 a 
French libertarian, Abbé Gregoire, in- 
spired incidentally in great part by 
the galaxy of Haitian heroes of your 
Wars for Independence, wrote a small 
book on De la litterature des Norrs, 
which proved one of the most influ- 
ential documents of the anti-slavery 
campaign. For to the conviction of the 
Negro’s moral right to freedom, it 
added in intellectual circles, the 
demonstration that he had the capac- 
ity to fully use freedom’s advantages. 


For so, in their brief day and as ex- 
ceptions, these cases had previously 
been dismissed after the customary 
nine days’ wonderment. But Gregoire 
added up a convincing total when he 
placed beside Toussaint L’Ouverture 
and Phyllis Wheatley and Benjamin 


Banneker, the Maryland inventor, 
mathematician and almanac maker of 
Jefferson’s day, the lesser known fig- 
ures of Juan Latino, the 16th century 
Spanish African poet, Pareja and 
Gomez, the Negro painter-apprentices 
of Velasquez and Murillo, Capitein, 
the Dutch African theologian, Gusta- 
vus Vassa, the English African essay- 
ist. Together they were convincing 
justification of the Negro’s possibili- 
ties and rights. 

Though needing, let us hope, no 
such extreme conversion today, the 
intelligent and forward thinking pub- 
lic of the Americas needs reenforcing 


evidence of the present cultural at- 
tainments and growing cultural influ- 
ence of the American Negro. It must 
come, too, with that overwhelming ef- 
fect that can only derive from corrobo- 
rative evidence from every quarter 
and from every one of the American 
nations having any considerable Ne- 
gro contingent. Certainly such evi- 
dence is rapidly coming in, and it 
seems to reflect only our naturally 
limited information if such cultural 
progress seems to be more developed 
in North or South or Mid-America. 
Someday, and as soon as possible, it 
is to be hoped the general record will 
be compiled in its hemispheric rather 
than just a narrow nationalistic scope. 
Someday, too, and as soon after the 
conclusion of the war as possible, it is 
also to be hoped that inter-American 
exhibits and visits will make wider 
known and reciprocally appreciated 
the contemporary personalities and 
contributions of this cultural advance 
of the various contingents of American 
Negro life. 

Here only in barest outline can we 
begin to indicate them. But even that 
should prove enlightening and stimu- 
lating. Again, but this time on an inter- 
American scale, let us glance briefly 
at the Negro in music, art, folklore, 
literature and social leadership. Sur- 
prise is in store for any persistent stu- 
dent of the subject: I vividly recall 
my own, even after some years of 
reading, when I received unexpectedly 
the two volume study of Ildefonso 
Pereda Valdez of Uraguay on the in- 
fluence of the Negro in the Plata Val- 
ley region, and again when Captain 
Romero turned up in Washington un- 
der the auspices of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of our State Depart- 
ment as an interested authority on the 
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Negro in Peru. 

To commence we may quote from 
a@ passage of Manuel Gonzalez, a 
statement that could easily be general- 
ized to include also much of the Carib- 
bean: “In Brazil, Cuba, Venezuela 
and other tropical localities, the Ne- 
gro is the preponderant non-Euro- 
pean race. The Negro is here, it is 
true, being slowly absorbed, but his 
deep inroads in the culture of these 
countries are today tantamount to a 
national characteristic and will per- 
sist for many generations to come.” 

In music, paralleling the North 
American developments with which we 
are now already familiar, there are, of 
course, those rich Negro contributions 
of Brazil, Cuba, Trinidad and the 
French Antilles. Blending with Span- 
ish, French and Portuguese elements, 
they have produced an extraordinary 
crop both of folk and sophisticated 
American music. First, we encounter 
pure or almost pure African folk forms, 
manifested in rhythmic forms accom- 
panied by percussion instruments or 
drums only, Then came what Gon- 
zalez calls “the mulatto expression” 
—the hybrid “Creole” forms which 
are mostly of popular appeal and sig- 
nificance, diverting and useful as he 
says in the widespread service of 
dance and popular music. In this field 
today the outstanding creator is the 
Cuban, Ernesto Lecuona, a close ana- 
logue of our North American Gersh- 
win. Finally we have what for the fu- 
ture is perhaps most important, the 
symphonic developments based on Ne- 
gro motives and rhythms, but har- 
monized and orchestrated with all the 
skill of the modern European tradi- 
tion. Here, it is hard to say whether 
Brazil or Cuba is outstanding, for in 
the one we have the important work of 


Villa Lobos, Fernandez, and Reveltas 
while in Cuba we have Amadeo Rol- 
dan, Caturla, Pedro Sanjuan and per- 
haps greatest of all, Gilberto Valdes. 
The Brazilian group combines Indian 
and Negro sources, but the Cuban 
work reflects, of course, predominantly 
Negro idioms. Indeed some think that 
serious Afro-Cuban music is one of 
the most promising strands of our 
whole contemporary American musical 
development, and it certainly would 
have already been so but for the un- 
timely deaths of Roldan and Caturla. 
Most of these composers cannot, of 
course, be claimed as Negroes, though 
several have mixed ancestral strains. 
That is not, indeed, the emphasis of 
our discussion: we are speaking pri- 
marily of the power and influence of 
the Negro materials. However, the 
situation does from time to time also 
yield a great Negro musician, like 
Gomez, or the Jamaican Reginald 
Forsythe, or one of the present 
musical lights of London, the Guiana 
Negro composer-conductor, Rudolph 
Dunbar. Add to this considerable ac- 
complishment that of the North 
American Negro, and one has some 
idea of this incontestable domination 
for several generations both of Ameri- 
can popular and serious music by Ne- 
gro musical elements. 

The situation in the field of art is 
also most interesting and promiseful. 
In the States we have undoubtedly 
among sculptors of front rank, Rich- 
mond Barthé, and of second magni- 
tude Henry Bannarn and William 
Artis. The Cuban Negro, Theodoro 
Ramos-Blanco, is by general agree- 
ment one of Cuba’s leading contempo- 
rary sculptors as is also his mulatto 
colleague, Florencio Gelabert. Profes- 
sor of sculpture at the Havana School 
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of Fine Arts, Ramos-Blanco is known 
both for his strong delineations of 
peasant and Negro themes and for his 
happy memorializations of Cuban he- 
roes, among them his famous statue 
to the great patriot Maceo. Before an 
untimely death, Alberto Pefia shared 
acclaim with Ramon Loy—compan- 
ion figures in the sphere of Cuban 
painting. Indeed we may expect much 
of the development of the Negro sub- 
ject and theme in Latin American art, 
whether it realizes itself in terms of 
the Negro artist or not. For already in 
Mexico, Rivera and Orosco have con- 
siderably emphasized the theme as has 
also Portinari, perhaps Brazil’s lead- 
ing painter. Gone completely, under 
the wide influence of these artists, is 
the over-Europeanization of sculpture 
and painting in progressive art circles 
in Latin America, and that automati- 
cally means the glorification of the 
indigenous types and instead of cosmo- 
politan emphasis, the people’s norms 
of beauty. In countries where the 
classical tradition still hangs on, and 
where the native artists are conven- 
tion-bound and timid, as once indeed 
were the North American Negro art- 
ists, that subject matter hold-back 
may be expected slowly to disappear. 
With it always comes a freeing of tech- 
nique and stronger and maturer ac- 
cents of self-expression. Under the 
double leadership of North American 
and Mexican art that cultural revolu- 
tion has already begun, and an art 
truly expressive of the polyracial ele- 
ments in Latin-America, the Negro 
among them, may shortly be expected 
to show the effects of such influence. 
It is in the field of letters that the 
Negro contribution has most gener- 
ally expressed its unusual force in the 
Antilles and Latin America. Haiti, 
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with its high and almost continuous 
tradition of authorship in belles let- 
tres, with its successive schools of 
poets, usually far above provincial 
calibre and reputation, hardly needs 
to be told about this. Yet few of us, 
if any, realize the range and extent 
of the Negro’s literary influence 
throughout the hemisphere, if for no 
other reason than the limited view im- 
posed by four different major lan- 
guages. But the record is formidable 
when we add up the Haitian, Cuban, 
Brazilian and North American con- 
tributions. Pereira Valdes Anthology 
of Negro American Poetry adds even 
an Argentinian Eusebio Cardozo and 
a Casildo Thompson and the Uruguay- 
an Polar Barrios and Carlos Ferreira. 
Most general readers do know of 
Brazil’s leading contemporary novel- 
ist, Mario de Andradé, and can also 
name such first magnitude Brazilian 
writers as the poet and abolitionist, 
Luis Gama, Manuel Alvarenga, Tobias 
Barreto, one of Brazil’s greatest poets, 
Cruz e Sousa and Machado de Assis, 
founder of realism in Brazilian litera- 
ture. We need only in passing mention 
the brilliant North American contin- 
gent of Paul Laurence Dunbar, James 
Weldon Johnson, Countee Cullen, 
Langston Hughes, Dr. DuBois and 
Richard Wright, to mention only the 
first-line representatives. And when 
we come to Cuban literature, only a 
book like Guirao’s Anthology of Afro- 
Cuban Poesie will reveal the wide ex- 
tent of the racial influence on both 
popular and academic poetry. But in 
addition, one has to take into account 
in the history of Cuban letters, Gabriel 
Valdes, better known as “Placido,” 
Manzano, and especially the contem- 
porary literary genius of Nicholas 
Guillen. With Marcelino Arozarena 
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and Regino Pedroso, the almost domi- 
nates the present output of Cuban 
verse of distinction; surely, if we con- 
sider that the movement of folklorist 
expression is the product of the initia- 
tive and labor of these three Metizos. 
And then comes Canapé Vert? to swell 
the ranks of this growing current trend 
of literary interest and emphasis. 

Nor has this creative literary ex- 
pression lacked for critical support and 
backing. For years now in Brazil, Ar- 
thur Ramos and Gilberto Freyre 
have been issuing their scholarly stud- 
ies of the Negro historical and cultural 
backgrounds, and similarly since 1906 
in Cuba that tireless champion of Ne- 
gro culture in Cuba’s history and folk- 
lore—Fernando Ortiz, founder of the 
Society of Afro-Cuban Studies. For 
many of these years, too, Dr. Ortiz 
has been promoting an even more im- 
portant project—the closer relation 
of Afro-Brazilian and the Afro-Cuban 
studies. In this way, then, the new 
American criticism is actively promot- 
ing the appreciation of the indigenous 
aspects of our American culture, In- 
dian as well as Negro, and laying the 
foundation for a much more demo- 
cratic cultural outlook. 

Best of all, Cuba and Mexico have 
both marshaled the reforms of their 
educational systems behind this move- 
ment, to the extent that in addition to 
a policy of wider public education, 
they admit the right of the people’s 
culture to a recognized place in the 
program of studies. From such trends 
the various folk cultures must inevita- 
bly find greater representation in 
literature and the arts. So, if the folk 
yields have been as considerable as 
they have already been in spite of the 


*The Pan-American prize novel by the 
Freres Thoby-Marcelin for 1943. 


discouragement of official philosophies 
of culture unfavorable to them, now 
that these policies have been reversed 
in their favor, they are doubly assured 
of enhanced influence and prestige. 
Another factor needs, finally, to be 
noted. The cultural traffic that in the 
past has run so steadily from all our 
respective capitals back and forth to 
Europe now has swung around to a 
continental axis North and South, In 
these cultural interchanges, the na- 
tive folk products and their repre- 
sentatives must be expected to play 
an increasingly important part. They 
are both more interesting, distinctive, 
and novel and, from the democratic 
viewpoint, more representative of the 
majority of the people. By the tradi- 
tional exchanges in terms of the stereo- 
typed European models, we got only 
to know our outstanding artists as 
individual talents; now if they come 
bringing the folk culture, we shall, in 
addition, really for the first time be 
able to foster sound international and 
interracial understanding. And I can- 
not emphasize too strongly that these 
interchanges must be interracial as 
well as international, if they are to 
bring about the calculated democratic 
result. Elsie Houston and Olga Coehlo, 
for example, have really brought Bra- 
zil to New York in bringing their 
marvelous renditions of the Afro- 
Brazilian folk-songs: almost.for the 
first time, do we feel that we have 
sampled the distinctive flavor of the 
national culture. Marian Anderson at 
this moment is making her first Mexi- 
can tour, another happy augury. And 
certainly one of the greatest needs in 
the situation is the one we have been 
prosecuting together so pleasantly and 
helpfully, for Haitian-American rap- 
prochement is both an interracial as 
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well as international undertaking, hap- 
pily so—not only for the two nations 
concerned, but for enlarging the de- 
mocracy of the American mind 
throughout the entire American con- 
tinent. 

We might, indeed, close on this 
point of the radiant prospects for 
inter-American cultural democracy, 
but for a final, and let us say at the 
outset, more problematic point. Here, 
we must ask ourselves, finally, that 
other important question—what are 
the prospects for larger social democ- 
racy? Surely no one will claim that 
democracy can be complete or fully 
satisfactory without it! 

Here the realism of the situation 
forces us to admit that unlike our 
cultural differences, which may even 
attract, our differences of social cul- 
ture really do, in most instances, seri- 
ously divide. We know full well that 
there are great differences between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Latin codes of 
race and the social institutions and 
customs founded on each. Not only do 
we have this as a matter of divergence 
between the Northern and the South- 
ern segments of the hemisphere, but 
in the West Indies, we have these di- 
vergent traditions facing each other 
across the narrow strips of the Carib- 
bean. But let us face the facts. Is 
there any way of looking at these dif- 
ferences constructively? Can we in 
any way relate them for the construc- 
tive reenforcement of democracy in 
America? At least, let us try. 

The Latin tradition of race has, cer- 
tainly, a happy freedom from a priori 
prejudice, looking at the individual 
first, and conceding him as an indi- 
vidual a reasonably fair chance. 
Triple heritage of the French Revolu- 
tion, of Catholic universalism, and of 


Latin social tolerance, this is surely 
a basic democratic trait, The early 
and outstanding accomplishments of 
individual Negroes and their ready ac- 
ceptance according to merit in Latin- 
American societies could never have 
taken place except on this foundation. 

On the other hand, it is equally evi- 
dent that the Anglo-Saxon code of 
race does base itself on a priori preju- 
dice, and really, as the term itself in- 
dicates, pre-judges the individual on 
the arbitrary basis of the mass status 
of his group. It makes its exceptions 
grudgingly and as exceptions, and 
often cruelly forces the advancing seg- 
ments of the group back to the level 
and limitations of the less advanced. 
Certainly no one would say it was 
justifiable either in principle or prac- 
tise, no one that is, who believes basi- 
cally in democracy. Nor can one say 
that it is democratic in intention: far 
from it, 

However—and here I ask your pa- 
tience for a moment—not as an apolo- 
gist, God forbid, but as a philosopher, 
this hard code has had some unin- 
tended democratic consequences. In 
forcing the advance-guard of a people 
back upon the people, it has out of the 
discipline of solidarity forged mass or- 
ganization for group progress. The suc- 
cessful individual in the majority of 
cases, still linked to the common lot, 
is not an élite released and removed 
from the condition of the rest of his 
people, but becomes as he advances an 
advance-guard threading through an 
increasingly coherent mass following. 
I am not condoning the circumstances 
which have brought this fact about; I 
repeat, I am merely describing objec- 
tively what has historically transpired. 

Now let us put these separate pic- 
tures stereoptically together, to see if 
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we can get a more three-dimensional 
view both of the situation and its pros- 
pects. The Latin-American code of race 
does more justice and offers less harm 
to the individual, but at the historical 
price of an unhappy divorce of the 
élite from the masses. The Anglo- 
Saxon practise of race seriously handi- 
caps the individual and his chances for 
immediate progress, but forges, de- 
spite intentions to the contrary, a 
binding bond of group solidarity, an 
inevitable responsibility of the élite 
for the masses, a necessary though 
painful condition for- mass progress. 
From the practical point of view, the 
more liberal tradition concedes but 
divides, while the other refuses to con- 
cede piecemeal, but by unifying, can- 
not possibly in the long run divide and 
conquer. This seems paradoxical, and 
is. But for one further moment, let us 
look at the history of the matter. 
Both of these social policies of race, 
the Latin as well as the Anglo-Saxon, 
were laid down by slave-owning so- 
cieties before the abolition of slavery. 
One saw in the more favorable condi- 
tion and freedom of the mulatto a 
menacing advance that must be arbi- 
trarily blocked by a solid wall of 
prejudice. The other for the most part, 
saw in the differential treatment of the 
mestizo the strategy of a buffer class, 
granting it considerably more than 
was allowed the blacks but always 
somewhat less than was standard for 
the privileged whites. Neither was 
democratic in intention or in the long 
run in basic historical effect. One pro- 
duced an out-and-out race problem, 
the other, a tangential conversion of 
a large part of it into a class problem. 
Each respective group experience has 
something to teach, and the first com- 
mon lesson is that you cannot expect 


to get democracy out of slavery or the 
institutional inheritances of slavery. 
We shall get along further and faster 
by the realization that democracy, as 
it must fully develop in America, can- 
not be developed either within the ar- 
bitrary and undemocratic traditions 
of color caste or fully within the less 
arbitrary but still undemocratic sys- 
tem of a racial élite split off, largely 
on the basis of a color class, from the 
race proletariat. Neither of these so- 
cial race patterns of society is blame- 
less, and to be fully democratic each 
needs radical improvement. 

Obvious common sense teaches us 
that we shall only achieve fuller de- 
mocracy in practise by democratizing 
further whichever system we have by ° 
historical accident inherited. However, 
in these days of international inter- 
course and collaboration, there are just 
as obviously mutual lessons which can 
be constructively learned and applied. 
One system, the Latin, has vindicated 
a basic essential of social democracy 
—the open career for talent and un- 
hampered mobility and recognition for 
rising individual achievement. The 
other, the Anglo-Saxon, has taught an 
increasingly important essential of a 
democratic social order—the responsi- 
bility of the élite for the masses, The 
basic necessity of the latter, even with- 
in the Latin-American framework has 
been distinctly corroborated by the 
organization in 1931 in Brazil—a 
country where there is almost no race 
problem as far as the individual is 
concerned, of a National Union of Men 
of Color for the improvement of the 
well-being of the Negro mass popula- 
tion. It is this organization, which 
sponsored the notable Second Afro- 
Brazilian Congress in 1937, and which, 
incidentally, in 1941-42 played an im- 
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portant political réle in Brazil’s anti- 
Axis alignment against Nazi racism 
and fascism. 

Instead of heightened partisanship 
over our differences of race codes and 
practises, it is quite within the range 
of possibility that, looking at matters 
more broadly and objectively, we shall 
move forward in our democratic ef- 
forts with a sense of collaboration and 
a common ultimate objective. For the 
more democracy becomes actually 
realized, the closer must our several 
societies approach a common norm. 

Slavery is one of the oldest human 
institutions, nearly as old as man and 
nearly as universal. But the longest, 
the most extensive and the most cruel 
chapter in the history of human slav- 
ery is that dark African chapter of the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade precipitated 
by the colonial settlement of the 
Americas. We must never forget how 
substantially it helped to make the 
colonial conquest of the New World 
possible, thus laying the foundation 
of that American civilization which 
we all enjoy today. The slave trade in- 
volved the Three Americas. It has af- 
fected permanently both the popula- 
tion and the culture of the Americas; 
especially Mid-America, It has influ- 
enced the life of the Americas both for 
good and evil, and almost everywhere 
in America, to one degree or another, 
the shadow of slavery’s yet incomplete 
undoing still clouds the possibilities 
of a fully democratic American so- 
ciety. Not only for the sake of the Ne- 
gro, but for the sake of that democ- 
racy, these consequences must be over- 
come. It is fitting and necessary that 
the inequities and human disabilities 
which came into our Western world 
by way of the exigencies of its coloni- 


al settlement should be liquidated 
through our collaborative efforts to- 
day to count as a representative 
American contribution to human free- 
dom and democracy. That the Ne- 
gro’s situation in this hemisphere has 
this constructive contribution to make 
to the enlargement of the practise of 
democracy has been the main convic- 
tion and contention of these discus- 
sions. Al] segments of the Negro ex- 
perience, that of the Latin as well as 
that of Anglo-Saxon society, must 
be focussed clearly and convincingly 
if America is to learn effectively the 
lessons which the Negro’s history, 
achievements and social experience 
have it in their power to teach. And 
if the two wings of that experience 
teach that the open career for talent 
and the responsibility of the élite for 
the masses are both necessary for the 
full solution of the aftermaths of 
slavery, then the wisdom and uplift- 
ing force of both these principles must 
be effectively joined to enable democ- 
racy to rise and soar. 

Only so can our whole American so- 
ciety, completely unshackled, fulfill 
our American institutions of freedom 
and equality. This, as I see it, is the 
constructive significance of the Negro 
to present-day America. 

Again I thank all those who have so 
aided and added to the success of this 
series of lectures, but especially I 
thank those of you whose collabora- 
tion as a patient and responsive audi- 
ence has given me such needed and 
welcome help and inspiration. It has 
been a great pleasure to have been 
among you and a great privilege to 
have been able to bring this message. 
All happiness, progress and prosperity 
to Haiti. Au revoir! 











Negro Classes and Life in the Church 


VATTEL ELBERT DANIEL 


For years sociologists have called 
attention to the differentiation of 


population types as an important 
phase of urbanization. But emphasis 
upon race has too often concealed the 
fact that the primary population dif- 
ferential is cultural. Recently the ra- 
cial class, sometimes called “caste,” 
has been considered only one phase of 
urban differentiation, and stratifica- 
tion within the racial group has been 
deemed just as important an object of 
study. 

The “caste”? patterning of religion 
in the South has been depicted faith- 
fully by John Dollard and Hortense 
Powdermaker.? Previously, Mays and 
Nicholson’s The Negro Church had 
particularly emphasized this arrange- 
ment by which the Negro found in the 
church a democratic participation de- 
nied him in an otherwise undemocratic 
world.’ And as early as 1904, Du Bois 
had written: 


One can see in the Negro church today, 
reproduced in microcosm, all that great 
world from which the Negro is cut off by 


1Students interested in the use of the 
term “caste” should consult W. Lloyd War- 
ner, “American Caste and Class,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII (September, 
1936), p. 234; Charles 8. Johnson, Growing 
Up in the Black Belt, pages 325-327; Mar- 
garet Mead’s review of the above volume, 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII 
(November, 1942), pages 433 and 434; 
Oliver C. Cox, “The Modern Caste School,” 
Social Forces (December, 1942). 

*John Dollard, Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town, New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1937), chap. XI; and Hortense 
Powdermaker, After Freedom (New York: 
Viking Press, 1939), chap. XIII. 

“8 Mays, and J. W. Nicholson, The 
Negro’s Church, New York: Institute for 
Social and Religious Research, 1903 (p. 4). 
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color prejudice and social condition. In the 
great city churches the same tendency is 
noticeable and in many respects empha- 
sized‘ 


Against this background of the so- 
cial situation confronting Negroes as a 
group, this article will bring out in 
sharp relief the parts of Negro life 
in &@ midwestern metropolis in which 
four types of church ritual] function. 
The city chosen is Chicago. And the 
groups featuring the types of ritual 
have been classified as (1) the ecstatic 
cult, or the crowd that dances; (2) the 
semi-demonstrative group, indulging 
in demonstrative assent; (3) the de- 
liberative congregation, which prefers 
sermon-centered services; and (4) 
the church with formal liturgy. 

The traditional Negro church’ fol- 
lowed a ritual which may be spoken 
of as semi-demonstrative, a ritual 
characterized by other-worldly em- 
phasis, picturesque preaching, rhyth- 
mic singing, poetic prayers and emo- 
tional participation on the part of the 
congregation. But the emotional and 
cultural advancement of the urban 
Negro has led to the establishment and 
development of the liturgical and de- 
liberative® churches. In addition, ex- 

OW: 
Folk. FS 


B. — The Souls of Black 
A. C. McClurg and Co., p. 


194. 

* This church type is described more fully 
in one of the author’s former reports: Ritual 
in Chicago’s South Side Churches for Ne- 
groes: University of Chicago, Doctors 
Thesis, 1940, 

*In this article we are using the term 
“deliberative” to designate the sermon- 
centered, thought-provoking type of church 
service, and we do not imply deliberation 
as characteristic of a group interview or 
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emplifying the principle enunciated by 
George F. Moore “that the tendency 
of all ritual is from simplicity to state- 
liness in cultus, from bareness to elabo- 
ration, “many Baptist and Methodist 
churches moved from the semi-demon- 
strative to the deliberative group. 
Some liturgical churches became more 
ritualistic, and some _ deliberative 
churches, more sedate.’ Another as- 
pect is the relation between ritual, the 
prestige of individual churches as well 
as of denominations, and the social 
status of the church member. And be- 
cause of this relation, it often develops 
that the choice of the church will be 
made, not necessarily because the per- 
son prefers the ritual of a particular 
church, but because there are other 
advantages to be obtained by mem- 
bership therein. 

While the ritual was being differ- 
entiated, the Negro population was 
undergoing stratification. At first a 
small group, most of whose members 
rendered personal service to white peo- 
ple, the Negroes showed little differ- 
entiation and what little there was, 
was determined by the nature of one’s 
relationship with the whites. As late 
as 1890 the social arbiters of the Ne- 
gro group were those who rendered 
public service to white people, par- 
ticularly headwaiters, pullman porters 
and barbers. The situation has been 
described graphically by a veteran 
physician as follows: 





conference, Cf. George A. Coe, Psychology 
of Religion. 

"Cf. G. A. Johnston Ross, Christian Wor- 
ship and Its Future, p. 10: “Our Negro fel- 
low citizens, always credited with the love 
of music, but also with somewhat ill-reg- 
ulated freedom of feeling in their religious 
services, are sharing in the general trend. 
I have nowhere seen more stately, ornate, 
orderly, artistically organized and reverent 
worship than in a great Negro church... .” 


I have seen the whole thing change. First 
there were four colored doctors. Very few 
colored people employed a colored phy- 
sician, they didn’t believe in it. There was 
great rivalry between the home people and 
the strangers. . . . A man would pride 
himself on being able to tell you he got 
$75 a month. At that time there were not 
over five colored teachers in the schools. 
There were only four colored families that 
lived East of State Street. 


Tue Upper Ciass 


During the last fifty years the upper 
class in Chicago’s South Side Negro 
life has undergone a profound trans- 
formation in regard to both personnel 
and function. The “renaissance” came 
about 1905 with a new leadership 
which included not only a budding in- 
telligensia but also business men and 
politicians.? But the greatest change 
resulted from the mass migration of 
Southern Negroes during the World 
War. The first aspects of this change 
was the increased security and power 
of the professional class. When social 
equilibrium was finally established, a 
second phase was revealed in the 
form of a social integration achieved 
through a division of labor within the 
Negro social group. The upper class 
no longer served simply as social ar- 
biters; it now furnished much needed 
leadership in matters civic and racial. 

Passing over the superficial, com- 
mon sense criteria of class based on 
appearance and manner of speech, we 
shall be concerned with occupation, 
income, consumption pattern, educa- 
tion, philosophy of life, pattern of 
behavior, associational activity, and 
family life. This class includes the 


§ “Autobiography of a “Physician” quoted 
by E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family 
in Chicago, pages 88-89. 

° Frazier, op. cit., p. 90. 
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leading professional and business men 


and women, statesmen and politicians. 
The professional group comprises not 
only physicians, ministers and attor- 
neys, but also dentists, pharmacists, 
editors, teachers, librarians, social 
service workers, engineers, architects, 
and concert artists. The business group 
consists of insurance company execu- 
tives and other prominent enterprisers. 
Statesmen and politicians may be dif- 
ferentiated as congressmen, state legis- 
lators, aldermen, ward comritteemen, 
etc.° The ward committeemen, to- 
gether with influential business men 
whose money was made in illegitimate 
undertakings, are often sufficiently mo- 
bile to be rated on the fringe of the 
upper group. 

In the minority group of a demo- 
cratic nation those who have moved 
to the top socially are usually those 
individualistic, self-reliant persons 
who forge ahead in spite of obstacles. 
Others may have membership because 
of actual or “shared” family status, 
but in most areas of activity the mo- 
bile individualists are the leaders. Chi- 
cago’s South Side Negro community is 
no exception to this rule. The upper- 
class pattern of life appears to revolve 
around cliques, a most intimate type 
of association which has the closed 
door policy. Therefore upper-class 
status depends largely upon the ability 
to enter the right clique. In some cities, 
color has played an important part in 
clique choices, but in comparison, in a 
new urban area like Chicago, in which 
mobility is high, this is not so impor- 
tant as it is in some other places. As 
one citizen puts it: 

Chicago is such a large place. I think the 


*From materials of W.P.A. Project 3684 
(Chicago). 


requirements depend on the group one is in. 
In some groups there might be emphasis on 
education or on color. I think in some 
groups color is important where the mem- 
bers have nothing else to offer, and yet 
demand that one be of a certain color. I 
think that color has mattered more in the 
past than it does now.” 


In economic and political ideas they 
tend toward conservatism, but this 
conservatism does not interfere with 
their stressing civil rights for the ra- 
cial group with which they are identi- 
fied. Even the voting of this group is 
done largely on the basis of individual 
choice.’? Various types of associations 
compete with the church for the inter- 
est, energy, time and money of the 
Negro elite, who are quite active in 
the programs of the Christian Associa- 
tions, the Urban League, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and who furnish a 
large percentage of the board members 
directing these organizations, Profes- 
sional and business associations also 
claim much of their attention. In ad- 
dition, college fraternities and sorori- 
ties, social clubs and similar groups 
provide convenient settings for leisure 
time activity. The higher education 
and the increased income of the upper- 
class individual widens his interests, 
and this widening of interests seems 
to lessen religious fervor. The con- 
sumption pattern of this group shows 
expensive clothes, a well-appointed 
home, a car, a servant, a summer cot- 
tage, yearly vacations and frequent 
week-end trips, as well as investment 


" Quoted from materials assembled in the 
Warner-Cayton study of the Chicago Negro 
Community. 

“Cf, Ethel R. Harris, Voluntary Social 
Activity Among the Professional Negroes in 
Chicago, Unpublished master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1937, p. 9. 
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in art, opera, theatrical entertainment, 
private dances and bridge parties, 
books, magazines, newspapers, and in 
formal education. Extremely impor- 
tant is the getting of a college educa- 
tion, and for the professions, univer- 
sity training is necessary. 

Many of the widened interests of 
the parents are shared with the chil- 
dren, who find themselves members of 
an equalitarian, exclusive, and enlight- 
ened family group. These children are 
treated as persons rather than as un- 
differentiated individuals, and except 
when the mother is in professional or 
business life, she gives them personal 
attention, and teaches them to limit 
their friends to children of the same 
social status. We have shown the 
most important elements in upper- 
class status to be those which are not 
centered in the church. Thus, church- 
going is not an important activity for 
many persons of the upper stratum. 
Except in the cases of those who belong 
to “lower-class” or middle-class 
churches for business reasons’® upper- 
_ Class persons who attend church regu- 
larly are inclined to devote themselves 
to those of the ritualistic or of the 
deliberative type, and largely to Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al churches, which churches have be- 
come known as the churches of the 
social elite. 

Among the things which determine 
whether a person is to be placed in the 
upper class are the person’s conceiving 
of himself as an upper-class individu- 
al and acting accordingly; others con- 
sidering him a member of the upper 


* Harris, op. cit., pp. 57, 83. Cf. Carter G. 
Woodson, The Professional Man and the 
Community, Washington: Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1934, p. 320. 


class and behaving toward him in a 
manner as to indicate this fact, and 
his inclusion among those who are in- 
vited to the most exclusive parties and 
entertainments. But some of them con- 
ceive of behavior in the church as be- 
coming those who do not have the 
things which they want, and therefore 
inappropriate for upper-class persons. 
Others think of membership in an 
“upper-class church” and of “upper- 
class church behavior” as symbolic of 
upper-class status. And this is noted 
primarily in liturgical churches and 
in those of the deliberative type. Still a 
third group distributes itself through- 
out the various types of churches to 
help furnish lay leadership, and to 
make available for themselves the 
patronage of the members. This seems 
to be particularly true of the larger 
churches, But generally speaking, up- 
per class church behavior means re- 
strained behavior: behavior which 
manifests considerable self-control. 
That at times these persons are highly 
conscious of what is being said about 
their churches is shown by the follow- 
ing quotation: 

Yes, I heard people talking about the 
M Church, and they say that it was 
a “dicty” church. They have even said that 
the church is made up of the people who 
are very light in complexion: but if anyone 
would take the trouble to go to one of our 
Sunday services, they will find the congre- 
gation to be made up of no particular color 
at all. I think the people talk that way 
simply because the church has a sermon of 
“common sense” and there is no shouting 
and tearing of the benches.“ 





So seriously do some members take 
the relationship between one’s mem- 
bership in a certain church and one’s 
social prestige that when a certain 


“Interview document U 304. 
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pastor said: “This church is for peo- 
ple who believe in the principles of the 
church, and not just aristocrats,” 
many persons left their deliberative 
church for a liturgical one.*® 

On the other hand, there are mem- 
bers of the upper class who formerly 
belonged to one of the traditional old 
line churches, but who considered the 
jump to a liturgical church too great, 
as in the case of the following “aristo- 
crat’”’ who became a member of a lead- 
ing community church: 
When I was a little girl I was in the Baptist 
church. I didn’t make such a drastic change 
in my church affiliations. Some people jump 
from the Baptist to the Catholic church. 
I wonder about such a jump. I suppose most 
people do.* 


THE Upper Mippie Ciass 


The upper middle class is charac- 
terized by conservatism, conformity, 
| thrift, industry, and ambition. The 
upper-middle-class person is deeply 
interested in civic affairs, particularly 
in those which affect his racial group. 
His participation is noted for its sin- 
cerity and dependability, and he does 
much of the work for which upper- 
class leaders receive credit. Both from 
the standpoint of persons and of oc- 
cupational types, the upper middle 
class finds its number increased by de- 
scension from the class above and 
ascension from the classes below. In 
both the upper and lower middle 
classes there are personal service types 
whose members at one time were social 
arbiters, who controlled the personnel 
and dictated the policies of the so- 
called Negro aristocracy. Their mem- 


“Interview document UM 353 (former 
Iowan). 

* Interview document U 319 (wife of a 
political leader). 


bers are now found in the upper and 
lower middle classes, with their exact 
position determined by a constella- 
tion of factors including education, 
income, family connection, and per- 
sonal habits. In this group are placed 
also the less successful professional 
and business men and women, minor 
executives, government employees (es- 
pecially those in the postal service), 
the more advanced clerical workers, 
and important politicians who do not 
qualify for higher status. While the 
personal service types have been 
lowered in the scale, government em- 
ployees and more specifically postal 
employees), because of income, edu- 
cation, and other factors, have moved 
steadily upward. On the periphery of 
this class we discover those whose 
business is not within the law, and 
whose income is not sufficiently high 
to place them in the highest group of 
“non-respectables.” 

The salary range is generally lower 
than that of the upper class, although 
there are many members of this group 
whose salaries are higher than those of 
many upper-class persons, and whose 
plans for security are more effective 
because the necessary expenditures 
are not so great. This type lives well 
but spends less for clothes, cars and 
recreation than do those of the highest 
group. The more thrifty also are good 
bargainers, and therefore get the most 
for their money when making routine 
purchases. On the other hand, there 
are many who are striving for a higher 
social status, and for this reason con- 
spicuous consumption among them is 
quite pronounced. Sometimes persons 
of this group engage in more than one 
occupation in order to earn an income 
that is large enough to permit expen- 
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ditures that will draw attention to 
them, expenditures that are an index 
of a status which the spenders do not 
deserve. Therefore, they do not have 
the leisure which is enjoyed by many 
members of the upper class, particu- 
larly by wives of those with the largest 
incomes, At times attempts are made 
to explain obvious expenditures, as is 
true in the case of the member of a 
large Baptist church who said: 

We don’t spend all of our earnings on 
clothes as some people think. We work in 
the most exclusive shops in the city, and 
we get some of our clothes for almost half 
price. Many times we buy samples.” 


There is a tendency for these per- 
sons to form small social clubs in the 
place of informal cliques. One basis for 
this organization is the association 
which has been built up during the 
high school period. Because there is a 
high degree of competition for oppor- 
tunities to move to the upper class, 
and because of the great diversity and 
the rapid changes in the interests of 
the members of this upper middle 
group, cliques tend to become un- 
stable. This is the group in which the 
highest degree of organization exists, 
both for community welfare and for 
personal recreation. Thus its members 
are most active in lodges (although 
these are not so important as they 
once were), social clubs, and neighbor- 
hood associations, as well as in the 
Christian Associations, the Urban 
League, and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. Some college trained members of 
this group who are not sufficiently suc- 
cessful in their life’s work or chosen 
vocation to achieve upper-class status, 


“Interview document UM 350 (employee 
of an exclusive ready-to-wear shop). 


are quite active in fraternities and so- 
rorities and in college alumni associa- 
tions. The type of attention given the 
church by many upper- and upper- 
middle-class individuals shows that 
they consider it just another com- 
munity institution. And as such, they 
use it largely for the purpose of ex- 
tending their power and influence, and 
of increasing their prestige. This func- 
tion of the church is more important 
for the upper-middle-class person than 
for one of higher status, because the 
latter is less given to associational ac- 
tivity and is more successful in his 
profession or business because of 
greater efficiency and sheer personal 
power. 

Education is indispensable for suc- 
cessful leadership in many of these 
organizations, and we note that most 
of those in the upper middle group 
have finished high school, while many 
are college graduates. The upper mid- 
dle class stresses education because in 
it is a symbol’® of upper- and upper- 
middle-class status, and partly be- 
cause of the background that it gives 
for interpreting current events and po- 
litical issues. Part of the education of 
this group comes from newspapers and 
magazines and sometimes this part 
is considered almost as important as 
forma] training. The philosophy of life 
of the upper middle class varies ac- 
cording to the extent to which its vari- 
ous members are striving to advance 
themselves in the social scale. Both the 
socially ambitious and the stable con- 


* As the president of a girl’s bridge club 
says: “You know Chicago thinks so much 
about how much schooling a person has. 
There are people here who don’t accept 
anybody unless they have family back- 
ground, schooling, looks and money and 
then there are other groups who are more 
liberal.”—Interview document UM 370. 
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servative groups of this class are hard 
workers. In the former case, however, 
the tendency is to spend money in or- 
der to attain a certain social position, 
while in the latter, the idea of saving 
money is predominant. This class con- 
tains both the Conformists (called by 
Thomas, “Philistines”) and Creative 
persons, the Conformists predominat- 
ing. Therefore, the philosophy of life 
is that which stresses conventional 
morals and manners which include 
church-going as a matter of routine. 
Equality, race loyalty, getting an edu- 
cation, are important phases of this 
philosophy as expressed in the follow- 
ing statement by a member of a 
neighborhood club.’® 

The upper-middle-class family is 
usually patriarchal and stable in na- 
ture, although there are some families 
that tend toward equalitarianism and 
less stability. Children of the upper 
middle group are usually carefully 
reared, for the parents take much in- 
terest in them. Whenever possible the 
mother remains at home in order to 
give them a mother’s care and those 
who desire that their children move 
up to the upper group often attempt 
to realize in their children their own 
ambitions by furnishing them with the 
necessary attention and by acquiring 
property that enhances their prestige. 
Not the least of the parent’s interest is 
in the children’s religious development 
in the home and in the church school. 

* “Individually, we contribute to the 
NAACP every year. I hope that the young 
people will have more fight in them than 
the older people have had. I am so glad 
to see the young people trying to get some- 
where, Education is so much. . . . I don’t 
think anybody has any more common sense 
than I have and I don’t think anybody is 
any better than I am.” From Interview 


document UM 365 (Member of Neighbor- 
hood Club). 


This group shows the greatest variety 
in church as well as in associational 


interests. It frequents the Congrega- . 


tional, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
some of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches. It is quite similar to the 
upper class in its choices of ritual and 
ceremony, but is more faithful in at- 


tendance. This attendance seems to be | 
for social reasons as well as for spirit- | 


ual uplift, since some of the recreation 
of the older group is organized under 
the auspices of the church. 


THE Lower Mippie Ciass 


Differences between the upper and 
lower middle classes are often those of 
point of view, family connection, or 
occupational status. Occupations indi- 
cative of lower-middle-class status are 
tailor, waiter, orderly, houseman, 
bellman, hairdresser, dressmaker, sales 
clerk, barber, cashier, worker in one 
of the industries, and in some cases, 
domestic service. The nonrespectables 
include policy writers, procurers and 
illegal consorts of the wealthy. Most 
of these persons are grammar school 
graduates and some have attended 
high school. An important difference 
between the point of view of members 
of approximately the same income 
group is that they do not show the 
same interest in education, recreation 
and civic interest as do members of 
the upper middle class. Some show less 
interest in civic affairs for religious 
reasons, since they seem to believe that 
when God is pressed too far, he will 
take direct action in behalf of his 
cause. Others seem to have a stronger 
sense of family responsibility than of 
civic pride. 

The salary range is usually from 
$900 to $2,000 a year, and expendi- 


} 
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tures for education, recreation and 
civic organizations are not so great as 
they are in the upper middle group. 
The younger members of this group 
find that they can enjoy their leisure 
time, and at the same time call atten- 
tion to themselves by belonging to so- 
cial clubs which subscribe to the A’s 
Christmas Basket Fund and to other 
activities that will bring them news- 
paper mention. As other clubs note 
these press statements, they will seek 
to enlist the aid of the new clubs in 
the selling of tickets for social func- 
tions that will tend to increase the 
club’s treasury. In turn they assist in 
selling tickets to affairs sponsored by 
these new clubs that have helped them. 
The principal reason for building a 
substantial treasury is to have money 
enough to give a formal social dance 
which will draw attention to the club, 
and which will bring as its guests, 
members of other clubs that have as- 
sisted in promoting the club’s pay 
functions during the year.”° In addi- 
tion to the organized voluntary recrea- 
tional activities there are those which 
are highly commercialized, such as 
neighborhood theaters, taverns and 
dance halls, which take the place of 
adequate community recreation cen- 
ters. House parties furnish a favorite 
diversion, and card games, athletics 
and popularity contests are engaged 
in frequently by many members of 
this group. In some cases, because of 
well organized recreation centers in 
their midst, the children of some of 
these families are able to enjoy leisure 
time activities under favorable con- 
ditions. For instance, the director of 
the Olivet Baptist Church Community 
Center reported that while seventy- 


”From Materials of W.P.A. Project 3684. 


five per cent of the members that 
attend this church are not members 
of the community in which the church 
is located, a large number of those 
who do attend the week-day recrea- 
tional and other classes come from the 
community,”2 which community con- 
tains a large number of families of the 
lower groups. The recreation of the 
older people of the lower middle class 
group tends to revolve around the 
church and its clubs. Some engage in 
no other important leisure time ac- 
tivity. It would seem then that for 
many members of this group, the 
church has become more important 
as an agency for social activities than 
as an institution of spiritual uplift. 
This class is the one which seems to 
exercise the greatest degree of race 
pride. It seems to be more conscious 
of its lower status, and experiences 
greater pleasure in the achievements 
of members of its racial group. While 
it is not as active in civic affairs as 
is the upper middle class, this class 
contains many who enjoy lay mem- 
bership in civic organizations. Lower- 
middle-class persons are particularly 
appreciative of opportunities which 
come to them through political organi- 
zations. 

The lower-middle-class family is 
patriarchal in nature, although many 
of the wives find it necessary to seek 
remunerative employment. Some of 
the husbands resent this, for they 
consider it a reflection on their ability 
and status as heads of families. For 
this reason they are inclined to apolo- 
gize for “the little woman’s working 
out.” The wives take quite a deal of 
pride in the care of the home, and 
both parents are inclined to share the 


“Interview document of July 19, 1939. 
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family responsibility of giving proper 
training to the children. As one father 
asserts: “I believe in raising my chil- 
dren right and seeing that my family 
has all I can give it.” In some cases, 
however, the increased size of the 
family makes a large income impera- 
tive, and the employment of both par- 
ents automatically deprives the chil- 
dren of the mother’s care often when 
they need it most. Many members of 
this group do not mind entering per- 
sonal service or engaging in menial 
tasks in order to purchase desired 
“goods” that otherwise would not have 
been attainable. Compared with the 
two upper groups this one shows con- 
siderable lack of information concern- 
ing public agencies other than the 
church. This is one index of the lack 
of organization. While some members 
of the group are inclined toward moral 
laxity, devout followers of the church 
evidence an abhorrence of extra-mari- 
tal relations. Gossip is such an effec- 
tive means of control that it precludes 
& persons indulging in “such mild 
customs as lunching with” one of the 
opposite sex other than one’s mate.?? 

In the lower classes not only do we 
find a greater interest in religion than 
in the two already considered, but also 
a greater cleavage between the devotee 
and the heretic. In the lower-middle- 
class we have the strongest supporters 
of the semi-demonstrative churches, 
large and small, Those who can do so, 
often join the larger churches because 
of their prestige, while persons with 
little money are more comfortable in 
the smaller Baptist and Methodist 
churches. On the other hand, there 
are both respectables and non-respect- 





"From materials collected by W.P.A. 
Project 3684. 


ables who consider deep religious de- 
votion a symbol of lower class status, 
and religion an “opiate” foisted on 
them by the upper classes, and thus 
seek to show their urbanity and free- 
dom, sometimes by indifference and 
nonparticipation, and at others by 
open resentment. Opposed to this at- 
titude of the heretic, that of the de- 
votee evidences almost a blind belief 
in God’s power to rectify immoral 
conditions without the conscious me- 
diation of man. Compared with the 
lower class, this group takes little 
stock in “mediums” and in the claims 
of the spiritualists. 


THE Lower Cass 


The usual distinguishing marks of 
the lower class are low income and 
low educational status, with all that 
these imply. Two implications are poor 
environment and poor ways of con- 
ducting oneself. Because the depres- 
sion reduced persons of various classes 
to a relief status, crudity and igno- 
rance, indicative of lack of gentility 
or of poor ways of conducting oneself, 
may well be chosen as criteria, Since 
this class comprises marginal workers, 
consisting mainly of common laborers 
and domestic servants, it furnishes the 
majority of unemployed persons and 
relief clients, since too large a percent- 
age of the meagre income goes for 
certain items of furniture (an aspect 
of conspicuous consumption), for food 
as well as for liquor and other media 
of dissipation. This is notoriously true 
of the non-respectables, such as pros- 
titutes, procurers, criminals, and own- 
ers of buffet flats, reefer dens, and 
other places of vice. Most of the lower 
class individuals have had less than 
a grammar school education; many 
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have advanced not further than the 
fourth or fifth grade. Some are illiter- 
ate. Thus, low educational level is still 
a valid criterion of lower class status. 
Many of these persons who have been 
deprived of educational opportunities, 
regard education and books as mysti- 
cal and magical forces. 

Some of the leisure time behavior is 
quite similar to that experienced in 
informal rural relationships, such as 
visiting and gossiping, listening to the 
radio (formerly to the phonograph) 
together, and enjoying birthday and 
holiday parties. Rendezvous of lower- 
class males include taverns, pool halls, 
barber shops, and street corners, es- 
pecially those near policy stations. 
There is practically no associational 
life among lower-class men, while 
lower-class women find their most 
satisfying associational contacts in 
church clubs. During the depression, 
many of those who belonged to lodges 
were unable to keep up their dues. 
Some associational relationships are 
afforded by labor unions, by clubs of 
migrants coming from the same 
Southern state, and by protest groups 
among the unemployed. Around elec- 
tion time many members of this class 
are active in political associations. In 
lieu of associations, some men find 
pleasure in the Washington Park 
meetings grouped around “bench 
orators.” 

The family of this group may be 
termed “quasimatriarchal.” Sometimes 
the family consists of only the mother 
and the children;?* at other times the 


* Cf. Harris, op. cit., p. 30, note 5: “Many 
observers of Negro life have been impressed 
by the large number of ‘widowed’ women in 
the Negro population. To some extent, at 
least, this number has been traceable to 
separations and other irregular relations. 


father is present, but holds a weak 
position. The absence of the father 
may be accounted for by death, by 
his having left the city in search for 
food or to enable an expectant mother 
to obtain aid through social service 
agencies, by divorce, by the separation 
of married couples, and by the com- 
mon law relationship. His weak posi- 
tion is the direct result of economic 
inadequacy. In Chicago, as in many 
other cities, it is often easier for a 
Negro woman to find work than it is 
for the man. When the father does 
work, it is usually necessary for the 
lower-class mother to labor also, in 
order to supplement his earnings. The 
lower-class family is characterized by 
lack of planning, and does not possess 
the verve produced by family tradi- 
tion. Children are urged to leave 
school early in order to work and to 
add to the family income. 

This type of family is forced, be- 
cause of untoward economic condi- 
tions, to live in the slum areas, where 
it is the victim of bad housing and of 
poor social environment. In sharp 
contrast to the cleanliness of the upper 
and middle classes, one finds unclean- 
liness in person and in home, unclean- 
liness caused largely by crowded con- 
ditions and by ignorance. Crowded, 
squalid living conditions are probably 
the most objective index of the lower 
class, 

The pattern of behavior expected 
depends upon whether one has become 
a church member; and becoming a 
church member means that one has 
had a conversion experience. The 
boisterous type of behavior is expected 
of the “unsaved,” but is to be dis- . 





The Negro woman who has never married 
often states that she is a widow.” 
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carded by the “converted.” Those who 
are grossly immoral are usually of the 
non-church crowd. Since their close 
friends are other immoral persons, 
they escape the odium usually at- 
tached to sex irregularities. The lower- 
class pattern of behavior also includes 
the carrying of weapons, and espe- 
cially the owning and using of long, 
sharp knives. Readiness to use the 
weapon is rationalized with the ex- 
planation, “I knew he was armed 
also.” 

There are two contrasting lower- 
class attitudes toward religion and the 
church. Some persons are antagonistic 
and condemnatory, even blasphemous. 
Others are religious devotees who put 
to shame the average church-goer of 
the upper and middle classes. Many 
of these manifest a high standard of 
morality, and have their only associa- 
tional and leisure time activity within 
the church. Members of this group are 
found in large numbers in the Baptist, 


Pentecostal, and Spiritual (including 
the Spiritualist) congregations. But 
some are so appreciative of the charity 
dispensed by the Catholics that they 
have remained faithful to their cause. 
Yet the favorite lower-class church is 
of the sect type, and the behavior 
therein is emotionally demonstrative. 
This is the group that fills the store-| 
fronts.*4 

In this article we have been con- 
cerned primarily with the ways in 
which the life of the various classes of 
urban Negroes outside the church af- 
fects their life in the church. There- 
fore, we have focused attention on the 
social situations confronting the dif- 
ferent classes in a predominantly Ne- 
gro section of a midwestern metropo- 
lis. Only when one realizes fully the 
nature of these situations can one 
interpret properly the functions which 
churches perform for urban Negroes. 


* Supra, pp. 26-28. 





Financial Aid Given by Southern States to 
Negroes for Out-of-State Study’ 
REID E. JACKSON 


INTRODUCTION 


The present investigation purposes 
to ascertain the salient patterns em- 
ployed in the establishment and main- 
tenance of out-of-state scholarship 
funds, by those particular states which 
provide financial assistance to Ne- 
groes, in order that they might pursue 
certain forms of collegiate study, out- 
side the borders of their native states. 
Originally, the study designed to iso- 
late provisions for graduate study 
alone; but, eventually, it became evi- 
dent that several of the states con- 
cerned made financial subsidies for 
undergraduate, as well as graduate 
and professional study. 

It might be well here to review 
briefly the historical background for 
the peculiar situation of public gradu- 
ate and professional education for Ne- 
groes within the seventeen Southern 
states and the District of Columbia. 
The University of Maryland case, in 
1935, enunciated the principle that all 
states must provide equal educational 
opportunities for Negroes and whites. 
In this litigation, the Baltimore City 
Court, on June 15, 1935, issued a writ 
ordering the University of Maryland 
to admit Donald G. Murray, a quali- 
fied Negro, into the Law School, after 
his application had been denied, solely 
on account of color. Although the Uni- 
versity of Maryland advanced an ap- 
peal of the decision to the Maryland 


* This study was made possible through a 
subsidy made possible from a special re- 
search fund created at Southern University. 
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Court of Appeals, this court subse- 
quently sustained the Lower Court. 
At about the same time, Lloyd L. 
Gaines, graduate of Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Missouri, was denied admission 
to the Law School in the University 
of Missouri and then advised that the 
state of Missouri would be willing to 
pay his tuition at some other school, 
outside the state. 


Gaines appealed to the Boone County Cir- 
cuit Court for a writ of mandamus compell- 
ing the University to admit him. The case 
was lost there, and .. . the United States 
Supreme Court .. . on December 12, 1938 
... ruled that a state must give substantially 
equal educational privileges to all citizens, 
and that such equality must be provided 
within the state. This ruled out as unequal 
the practice of certain states with separate 
educational facilities of paying the tuition 
of colored students to universities without 
dual educational systems.’ 


With the handing down of the 
above-mentioned decrees, proponents 
of education for the Negro became 
optimistic as to the extension of op- 
portunities in higher education for the 
Negro. While it is true that some in- 
crement in facilities for graduate and 
professional education of the Negro 
has been reported, current analyses? 

* Norval P. Barksdale, “The Gaines Case 


and its Effect on Negro Education in Mis- 
souri,” School and Society, 51:309, Mr (9) 
1940. 


?Among such analyses are to be found: 
(1) Rufus E. Clement, “The Impact of the 
War Upon Negro Graduate and Profes- 
sional Schools,” JourNAL or Necro Epuca- 
TION, 11:365-74, J] 1942; (2) Oliver C. Cox, 
“Provisions for Graduate Education Among 
Negroes and the Prospects of a New Sys- 
tem,” JouRNAL or Necro Epvucation, 9:22- 
31, Ja 1940; (3) Guy B. Johnson, “Graduate 
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of these programs do not evince the 
feeling that adequate improvement 
has been made. True it is that the 
Southern states have striven to estab- 
lish graduate instruction, in Negro 
colleges, as an answer to the legal 
significance of the University of 
Maryland episode; but, in most in- 
stances, administrators, of the Negro 
colleges have resisted manfully any 
such attempts—due largely to the 
makeshift character of the proposed 
graduate programs, as well as the 
more pressing need of upgrading un- 
dergraduate programs, woefully weak 
in places. 

Even as the Southern states have 
endeavored to circumvent the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Decision, through 
the erection of segregated graduate 
schools and divisions for Negroes, also 
have they been energetic in the ear- 
marking of special funds for tuition 
subsidies to Negro students for prose- 
cuting out-of-state study. This makes 
it readily evident that the current 
trend, in the Southern states, towards 
providing financial grants to Negroes 
for study outside the state is inimical, 
both in intent and purpose, to the let- 
ter of the Gaines Decision. In fine, 
then, the Southern states, habitat of 
the Negro separate school, seem dis- 
posed to improvise arrangements for 





Study for Southern Negro Students,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes, 1937, pp. 38-51; (4) 
Chas. H. Wesley, “Graduate Education for 
Negroes in Southern Universities,” Harvard 
Educational Review, 10:82-94, Ja 1940; (5) 
Fred McCuiston, Graduate Instruction for 
Negroes in the United States, Contributions 
to Education, No. 255, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 1939; and 
(6) Chas. H. Wesley, “Outlook for the 
Graduate and Professional Education of 
Negroes,” JouRNAL oF Negro Epucartion, 
11 :423-34, J] 1942. 


the graduate and professional educa- 
tion of Negroes, which would further 
insure the traditional policy of exclu- 
sion of Negroes from the white state 
universities. It is not proposed herein 
to adjudge the prevailing practices of 
tuition subsidies for Southern Negroes, 
in terms of the historical background 
sketched above. The answer should be 
obvious! Our‘aim, rather, is to deline- 
ate a profile, in its important aspects, 
of the typical program for tuition 
awards to Negroes, 

Data for the study were secured 
from letters of inquiry circulated in 
those seventeen states which, by law, 
expressly forbid education of Negroes 
and whites in the same school. Request 
was made, also, for any mimeographed 
or printed materials, relating to the 
programs described. Representatives 
from every state contacted, except 
South Carolina,’ replied to the circular 
letter. In addition, follow-up letters 
were addressed to pertinent individu- 
als, whenever a dubious detail de- 
manded clarification. Wherever pos- 
sible, too, the data were checked 
against similar materials appearing 
elsewhere in published form. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS 


Ten of the seventeen Southern states 
revealed plans of awarding financial 
aid to Negroes for out-of-state study. 
According to Table I, West Virginia 
enacted legislation for scholarship 
awards to Negroes pursuing out-of- 
state study, as early as 1927. Missouri 
followed in 1929. Thus, it can be seen 
that at least two of the Southern states 


* Unofficial correspondence, received near 
the conclusion of this study, relates that 
South Carolina has no out-of-state scholar- 
ship fund, as Negro leaders have consist- 
ently refused this plan. 
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TABLE I 


PROVISIONS BY THE STATES MAINTAINING SEGREGATED EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS FOR 
OUT-OF-STATE STUDY BY NEGROES 





State 


Date of 
Legisla- 
tion 


Areas of Study 


Annual 
Appro- 
priation! 





Alabama 


none 





Arkansas 


1943 


All? courses not available in Negro state 
college 


$ 5,000 





Delaware 





Florida 





Georgia 





Kentucky 


All courses offered at white state institu- 
tions but not available in Negro state college 





Louisiana 





Maryland 


All courses offered at white state univer- 
— but not available in Negro state col- 
ege 





Mississippi 





Missouri 


All courses offered at white state uni- 
versity but not available in Negro state 
college 


30 ,000 





North Carolina 


All courses offered at white state uni- 
versity but not available in Negro state 
college 


15,000 





Oklahoma 


All courses offered at white state institu- 
tions but not available in Negro state col- 
leges 


15,000 





South Carolina 





Tennessee 


All courses offered at white state uni- 
versity but not available in Negro state 
college 


no data 





Texas 


Graduate and professional courses offered 
in white state institutions but not avail- 
able at Negro state college 


25 ,000 





Virginia 


Graduate and professional courses offered 
in white state institutions but not avail- 
able at Negro state colleges 


40 ,000 





17 West Virginia 





1927 





All courses available at any state institu- 
tion from which Negroes are debarred 





9,000 





1 Figures in this column represent the last annual appropriation. : 
2 This would include undergraduate, as well as uate and professional courses. 
® Appropriations were begun in Oklahoma, in 1937, before enactment of legislative approval. 
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had not awaited the impact of a Mur- 
ray or Gaines Case as impetus for 
equalizing the educational opportu- 
nities of Negro and white students— 
even in a segregated fashion. Perhaps, 
the locale of West Virginia and 
Missouri as “border states” provided 
the frame of reference for their more 
favorable disposition of the problem 
of higher education for the Negro. 
Latest legislation, pertaining to out- 
of-state aid for Negroes, was passed 
by Arkansas, in 1943,and the act it- 
self has scarcely been placed into ef- 
fect. Three states—Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia—appear to have 
been impelled immediately, as a result 
of the Murray mandamus, to enact 
legislation providing out-of-state tui- 
tion aid for Negro students. Maryland, 
naturally, passed legislation in 1935; 
with the Kentucky and Virginia acts 
occurring in 1936. Even more signifi- 
cant is the apparently deliberate ac- 
tion of the Southern states to contra- 
vene the spirit of the Gaines Decision, 
as evidenced by an acceleration in the 
number of these states establishing the 
necessary legislation for out-of-state 
scholarship aid to Negroes, after 1938. 

Other states even now are consider- 
ing the matter. Upon reliable informa- 
tion, Alabama, on March 31, 1943, 
staged a meeting of representative Ne- 
gro and white citizens for the purpose 
of “formulating plans for graduate 
work both in the state and out of the 
state.” There exists strong likelihood, 
also, that an out-of-state scholarship 
program for Negroes will be proposed 
to the next Mississippi legislature, due 
to a considerable interest in the issue. 
Pressure for the establishment of a 
scholarship fund for Negroes in Lou- 
isiana appears to be coming mainly 


from certain elements in the Negro 
citizenry. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that in Louisiana, both the char- 
ter of the Negro state college and pre- 
vious legislation authorize extensive 
graduate and professional branches, 
within that institution. Delaware 
somewhat emphatically reports that 
it “has no plans for any out-of-state 
scholarships financed by the State.” 
Florida and Georgia are noncommittal 
as to any intentions for out-of-state 
aid, 
ADMINISTRATION 

Six states—Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, as indicated in Table 
II, vest administration for the out-of- 
state scholarship fund in their State 
Boards of Education. The Trustee 
Board of the Negro State College, ac- 
cording to the same table, administers 
the scholarship fund in the three states 
of Maryland, Missouri, and North 
Carolina; while Texas depends upon 
an administrative committee com- 
posed of deans of graduate schools, in 
the various white colleges. Through 
courtesy, the chairman of the Gradu- 
ate Committee at Prarie View State 
College, the Negro state institution, is 
permitted to attend the deliberations 
of this committee, in an advisory ca- 
pacity. From the foregoing, it is ob- 
vious that the State Board of Edu- 
cation constitutes the dominant form 
of administrative control for out-of- 
state scholarship aid to Negro stu- 
dents in the Southern states. Data, 
in Table II, show further that virtu- 
ally all the states request the candi- 
date to complete a formal application 
blank, as well as present an official 
transcript of academic record. It might 
be worthy of notice that Missouri and 
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TABLE II 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF OUT-OF-STATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS FOR NEGROES IN CERTAIN 
SOUTHERN STATES, AS TO TYPE, CREDENTIALS AND DISBURSEMENT 





State 


Type of Admini- 
strative Control 


Kinds of Cre- 
dential Forms 


Mode of 
Disbursement 





1 Arkansas 


State Board of Education 


Forms not yet avail- 
able 


By voucher from State 
Board of Education 





2 Kentucky 


State Board of Education 
through president of 
Negro state college 


1 Application blank 

2 Official transcript 

3 Affidavit of citi- 
zenship 


By state voucher to 
the institution 





3 Maryland 


Board of Trustees for 
Negro state college 


1 Application blank 

2 Otficial transcript 

3 Recommendation ® 
letters 

4 Health certificate 

5 Photograph 

6 Personal interview 


By check from scholar- 
ship commission secre- 
tary to student 





4 Missouri 


Board of Curators for 
Negro state college 


1 Application blank 

2 Official admit card 

3 Recommendation 
letters 


State warrant payable 
to student forwarded 
to institution for deliv- 
ery to student upon 
completing registration 





5 North 
Carolina 


Board of Trustees for 
Negro state college 


1 Application blank 
2 Official admit card 


1 Check for fees from 
administering agent 
to institution 

2 Check for travel di- 
rectly to student 





6 Oklahoma 


State Board of Education 


1 ae blank 
2 Official transcript 
3 Personal history 


By voucher State 
Board of Education to 
student 





7 Tennessee 


State Board of Education 
through coordinator of 
higher education for Ne- 
groes 


1 Application blank 

2 Offtcial transcript 

3 Affidavit of citi- 
zenship 

4 Recommendation 
letters 


By voucher from state 
board of Education to 
the institution 





Committee of graduate 
deans from white state 
colleges 


1 Application blank 

2 Official transcript 

3 Recommendation 
letters 

4 Official admit card 


State warrant payable 
to student forwarded 
to institution for deliv- 
ery to student upon 
completing registration 





9 Virginia 


State Board of Education 


1 Application blank 

2 Offeial transcript 

3 Recommendation 
letters 

4 Health certificates 


By treasurer of Negro 
state college, accord- 
ing to regular state 
procedures, directly to 
student 





10 West 
Virginia 





State Board of Education 
through supervisor of Ne- 
gro schools 





1 Application blank 

2 Official transcript 

3 Statement from in- 
stitution of satis- 





factory work 


By state treasurer, 
upon signature of state 
superintendent to the 
institution 
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North Carolina fail to ask for the offi- 
cial transcript. Five states—Mary- 
land, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia, demand letters of recommen- 
dation. Only two states, Maryland and 
Virginia, compel health certificates; 
three states, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, and Texas require official state- 
ments of admission to the institution 
selected; and the two neighboring 
states, Kentucky and Tennessee, in- 
sist upon affidavits of citizenship, 
within the respective states. Of all the 
states, Maryland has formulated the 
most complete set of credentials which 
includes: (1) application blank; (2) 
official transcript; (3) letters of rec- 
ommendation; (4) certificate of 
health; (5) recent photograph; and (6) 
a personal interview. A summary anal- 
ysis of the personnel factors con- 
sidered by the various states, in allot- 
ing scholarship grants, would lead one 
to infer that little information, beyond 
a sketch of present status and the 
official school record, is sought by 
these states. This could seriously raise 
the question as to the lack of sufficient 
qualitative bases upon which these 
states select scholarship holders. 

Less than half the states studied, to 
be exact, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia, pay the scholarship, 
through state vouchers forwarded to 
the institution, Three states, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma, and Virginia, dis- 
burse the grant directly to the student; 
while two other states, Missouri and 
Texas, mail the scholarship check to 
the chief financial officer of the insti- 
tution, with the instruction that this 
be delivered to the student, upon his 
completion of registration procedures. 
Arkansas does not make it clear as to 
whom the voucher is paid. North 


Carolina separates its scholarship pay- 
ment, forwarding the tuition fees to 
the institution and the amount for 
travel expenses to the student. A care- 
ful regard for proper accounting of 
funds, is noted in the fact that dis- 
bursement of scholarship funds, in all 
the states, is governed by the regular 
state procedure of voucher or warrant. 


NATURE OF GRANTS 


Every state posits bona fide resi- 
dence, within the state from which 
scholarship aid is petitioned, as the 
basic requirement to qualify for a tui- 
tion grant. Table III discloses that 
six of these states—Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, and Virginia—attach an additional 
requisite of educational background. 
Tennessee, further, makes the specific 
demand for “qualifications of health, 
character, ability, and preparatory 
education necessary to enter the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee.” In somewhat a 
similar vein, Virginia requires “qualifi- 
cations of health, character, ability, 
and preparatory education.” With ref- 
erence to the residency requirement, 
Kentucky stipulates that an applicant 
must have been a bona fide resident of 
the state for at least five years, as do 
also Oklahoma and West Virginia. 
Texas sets a residency requirement of 
eight years. That opinion is developing 
against a residency clause of more than 
one year is testified to by the comment 
of one administrator that “we have 
found the five year residence require- 
ment to be too stringent . . . since the 
state requires only one year of resi- 
dence for the high privilege of voting. 
...T rather feel that an attempt will be 
made to modify this part of our law.” 
All in all, it would seem that the basic 
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TABLE III 
BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR AND SCOPE OF GRANTS BY CERTAIN SOUTHERN STATES TO 


NEGROES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 


STUDY 





State 


Basic Requirements 


Amount of Grant 


Scope of Grant 





1 Arkansas 


Not yet determined 


Not to exceed the charges 
for similar courses offered 
within the state 


Tuition fees 





2 Kentucky 


1 Bona fide resident of 
state five years 

2 Duly qualified to pur- 
sue desired courses 


$175 maximum per school 
year 


Tuition fees 





3 Maryland 


1 Bona fide resident of 
state 


Differential between total 
costs at white state col- 
lege and the institution 
selected 


1 Tuition fees* 
2 Living expenses 
3 Transportation 





4 Missouri 


1 Bona fide resident of 
state for one year 

2 Duly qualified to pur- 
sue desired courses 


$100 maximum per quar- 
ter or $150 per semester. 
For medical school, $150 
per quarter or $200 per 
semester 


1 Tuition fees> 





5 North 
Carolina 


1 Bona fide resident of 


state 
2 Qualified by character 
and training 


Differential between tui- 
tions at white state uni- 
versity and _ institution 
selected, plus railroad and 
pullman ares 


1 Tuition fees 
2 Transportation 





6 Oklahoma 


1 Bona fide resident of 
state five years 

2 Two years college work 

3 Enrollment at institu- 
tion 


Differential not to exceed 
$250 per year or $12.50 
weekly for Summer term, 
plus additional travel 
costs 


1 Tuition fees 
2 Transportation 
(Differential) 





7 Tennessee 


eee fide resident of 


2 Qualifications of health, 
character, ability and 
reparatory education 

or entrance to Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 


Difference between costs 
at white state university 


and nearest institution 
applicant legally can en- 
ter 


1 Tuition fees 
2 Transportation 
(Differential) 





8 Texas 


1 Bona fide resident of 
state eight years 

2 Duly qualified to pur- 
sue work desired 


Actual tuition charges 
not to exceed $100 per 
semester ($150 for medi- 
cal schools) less tuition 
costs in Texas state insti- 
tutions, plus additional 
travel costs, plus 10% 
above allowance 


1 Tuition fees 

2 Transportation 
(Differential) 

3 Living expenses 





9 Virginia 


1 Bona fide resident of 
state 

2 Qualifications of health, 
character, ability, and 
preparatory education 


Differential between costs 
to attend white state in- 
stitution and institution 
nearest student’s home 


1 Tuition fees 
2 Transportation 
3 Living expenses 





10 West 
Virginia 





1 Bona fide resident of 
state five years 

2 Enrollment and satis- 
factory work at de- 
sired institution 





Exact amount of stu- 
dent’s school bill; but not 
to exceed cost of white 
student coming into state 
to pursue same course at 
Negro institution 





1 Tuition fees 





. If no differential exists, full tuition fees are paid. 
Beginning June 1, 1943, this grant will Cao also other fees and travel costs. 
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requirements for candidacy to the out- 
of-state scholarships include residence 
in the state and a minimum educa- 
tional training. 

With the exception of Kentucky and 
Missouri, which allow a flat maximum 
for grants, the Southern states com- 
pute the amount of an individual 
grant upon a differential basis. While 
there are slight variations as to the 
nature of this differential, it is gener- 
ally understood that the difference be- 
tween the total or tuition costs at the 
particular white state university and 
the total or tuition costs at the insti- 
tution selected for study defines the 
amount alloted to the student. Two 
states, Oklahoma and Texas, place 
limits of $250 per year or $100 per 
semester (with a slightly higher maxi- 
mum for the study of medicine) upon 
the possible differential. Tennessee and 
Virginia, along with the differential, 
restrict the prospective student to 
choice of the institution nearest the 
applicant’s home. West Virginia uti- 
lizes a somewhat unique principle for 
differential. There, according to a state 
agent, “the aid is based on a differen- 
tial which is intended to be an equal- 
ing fund. This equalizing varies from 
course to course and is so arranged 
that it is intended that it shall not 
cost Negro youth more money for a 
course than it would cost a white 
youth coming from outside of the 
state to pursue the same course in one 
of our institutions within the state.” 

Even though Kentucky and Mis- 
souri do not follow a differential prin- 
ciple, the maximum sum stipulated 
tends to operate in the same manner 
as a differential. How this occurs, in 
Kentucky, is illustrated in the follow- 


ing observation from a state official 
that “. . . if the tuition is $100 per 
semester, the state of Kentucky will be 
responsible for $87.50; the individual 
student must pay the balance. On the 
other hand, if the tuition is $75.00 
per semester, the state of Kentucky 
will pay the exact amount. Thus you 
can see that students tend to select 
those institutions where the amount of 
money will cover their fees .. . a plan 
is afoot now to get the legislature to 
amend the law to increase the maxi- 
mum sum allowable to $300.00, instead 
of $175.00, so that our students will 
be free in the selection of their 
schools.” 

While six of the states, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia, allow for 
travel costs in the amount awarded 
for study, the principle of differential 
payment applies only in the states of 
Oklahoma and Texas. In the case of 
Oklahoma, the travel allotment is de- 
termined by the difference in distance 
between the Negro state college and 
the institution selected. Texas re- 
verses the rule, as the differential is 
established by the difference between 
the white state institution and the 
school chosen. At all times, irrespec- 
tive of whether the full amount or a 
differential is permitted, the allotment 
is applicable to a round-trip fare. At- 
tention, finally, should be directed to 
the fact that Maryland, Texas, and 
Virginia make some provision for the 
living expenses of the student. The 
majority of the states, also, will renew 
grants, provided that the student 
maintains a passing grade. In fact, 
failing work will cause forfeiture of 
the grant. As a safeguard towards 
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meritorious work, scholarship students 
are usually required to confine their 
work to a normal student load. 


Score or AWARDS 


In effort to gain purview of the scope 
of awards, statistical reports, summar- 
izing the administration of scholar- 
ship funds, in the states of Maryland, 
Texas, and Virginia were analyzed. 
It was revealed that a combined total 
of 71 institutions for study was chosen 
by these students. The rank order of 
the first five institutions selected, ac- 
cording to states, and showing, in 
parentheses, the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each institution, is given 
below: 


study were Negro. It should be said, 
however, that, in nearly all instances, 
these schools were selected for pro- 
fessional study. 

Consideration, also, was given to the 
areas of knowledge selected by the 
students. The ten most favored sub- 
jects, in the order of their preference, 
were: (1) Education; (2) Medicine; 
(3) Social Work; (4) Home Econom- 
ics; (5) Commerce and English; (6) 
Fine Arts; (7) Music; (8) Dentistry; 
(9) Nursing; and (10) Chemistry. The 
preponderance of students seeking ad- 
vanced training in the field of Edu- 
cation may be due either to a desire 
for professional improvement or else 
the compelling necessity of extended 








Maryland Texas 


Virginia Total* 





. New York (29) 

. Howard (25) 

. Hampton (17) 

. Pennsylvania (13) 

. Provident and 
Catholic U. (11) 


Meharry (36) 
Michigan (34) 


Columbia (25) 


om Oo be 


Colorado (22) 


Southern California (28) 
Atlanta Social Work and Colorado (14) 


Columbia (94) 
Howard (79) 
Michigan (57) 
Meharry (48) 
New York (43) 


Columbia (65) 
Howard (37) 
Michigan (23) 
Pennsylvania (16) 





* Lack of too close correspondence between the combined and state rank orders may be attributed 
to the disproportionate weighting occurring from the fact that Texas reports for a four-year period 


as against one year for Maryland and Virginia. 


Closer scrutiny of the foregoing col- 
umns reveals that, despite the restric- 
tive influence of the stipulations un- 
derlying the grants, students tend to 
select institutions widely dispersed in 
geographic location. There is evidence, 
further, that the students endeavor 
to choose institutions of well-estab- 
lished reputation, large-in-size, and 
situated in areas of so-called “liberal” 
thinking towards the Negro. That 
Howard and Meharry rank high in 
choice should not be altogether sur- 
prising, since both are reputable and 
leading institutions generally, as well 
as for higher education of the Negro. 
As a matter of fact, 17, or 23.9 per 
cent, of the institutions selected for 


study, in order to upgrade teachers’ 
certificates. The fact that the study of 
medicine ranks next, in order of im- 
portance, appears to be consistent with 
the traditional idea that the Negro has 
a desire for the professions. However, 
the great discrepancy between the stu- 
dents (220) selecting Education and 
the students (68) pursuing medicine 
would not only serve to discredit the 
above view but also lend credence to 
the rising opinion that there are not 
enough Negro doctors—either in serv- 
ice or training. Noticeable, also, is 
the relatively low rank of science and 
applied professions on the list. This 
might engender the feeling that study 
in these academic fields is for the 
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purpose of teaching in these respective 
fields. Comparative analysis of the 
entire group of subjects, however, dis- 
closes interest to be rather evenly 
divided between the social sciences 
and the professions, since ten, or 24.4 
per cent, each of the subjects fall 
within these classifications. Seven, or 
17.1 per cent, of the remaining sub- 
jects may be classed as physical sci- 
ences; five, or 12.2 per cent, as Lan- 
guages and Literature; four, or 9.7 per 
cent, as applied arts; and three, or 7.3 
per cent as fine arts. The natural sci- 
ences and commerce.are each repre- 
sented by only one subject. Of the 
total number of students, 10.3 per 
cent engaged in work on the under- 
graduate level; 73.3 per cent on the 
graduate level; and 16.4 per cent in 
the professions, 

An aggregate sum of $1,165,854.92 
has been expended in tuition scholar- 
ships, for Negroes pursuing out-of- 
state study, by Southern states, since 
the inception of this program. Repre- 
sented according to states, Arkansas 
has appropriated $10,000; Kentucky, 
$67,000; Maryland, $220,000; Mis- 
souri, $220,000; North Carolina, 
$97,228.92; Oklahoma, $91,626; Texas, 
$150,000; Virginia, $270,000; . and 
West Virginia, $40,000. The largest an- 
nual appropriations have been $40,000 
by Virginia and $30,000 by Missouri; 


while the modal] annual appropriation 
has revolved around $25,000. Notice- 
able, particularly, is the fact that, 
in 1939, immediately after the Gaines 
Decision, the total amount of monies 
appropriated by the Southern states 
for out-of-state tuition subsidies to 
Negroes rose from $67,500.00 to 
$127,123.31, an increase of 88.3 per 
cent; yet, in the years intervening be- 
tween 1939 and 1943, there has been 
only a 36.9 per cent increase, in similar 
funds. Since the quotation of averages 
is often liable to obscure the dispersion 
of figures, it is deemed expedient to 
state the range of grants. In Maryland, 
for example, during a single semester, 
the grants ranged from one of $15.00 
for study in Education to that of 
$266.50 for work in the social sciences. 
For Virginia, the range was similar, 
being from $18.60 for French to 
$226.05 for Education. These figures, 
indeed, indicate a wide range and 
speak eloquently as to the effect of the 
differential principle in awarding 
grants. We might adduce that, be- 
cause of this principle, the location of 
the institution and the amount of tui- 
tion charges, rather than the specific 
demands of the chosen area of study, 
mistakenly become the decisive fac- 
tors for the student, in selecting a 
school in which to pursue out-of-state 
study. 





Migration and the Social Education 
of the Negro 


EUGENE S. RICHARDS 


The term migration has carried two 
distinct meanings in sociological lit- 
erature. Some sociologists use it in 
referring to the process by which in- 
dividuals or groups pass from one 
geographic area to another for short 
or temporary stops. Other sociologists 
identify it “not with mere movement, 
but with movement from one place to 
another with a view of permanent 
residence, and the breaking of home 
ties.”? The latter meaning is the one 
to be accepted in this paper. 

The term social education will be 
used to refer to an increase in knowl- 
edge concerning the meaning and pur- 
poses of group life, a better under- 
standing of and appreciation for the 
various forms of group life, and the 
development of an active desire to 
establish a broader range of social 
relationships. This definition implies 
not only a better understanding of 
group life, but constructive participa- 
tion in larger and more complex forms 
of group life. If this increased group 
participation is to be constructive, in- 
dividuals must so develop that they 
can adjust themselves to larger and 
more complex forms of group life with 
& minimum of confusion. 

Migration has been studied by 
many investigators in the past, In 
these studies major emphasis has been 
placed on the quantity and direction 
of migration, the causes of migration, 
or the influences of migrants on the 


: Robert E. Park, “Human Migration and 
the Marginal Man,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XX XIII :881-893. 


social and economic conditions in se- 
lected geographic areas. These studies 
are of value in increasing our knowl- 
edge of migration, but they fail to give 
any insight into the experiences con- 
fronting migrants as they move from 
one place to another. Thus, the major 
purpose of this paper is to present 
some of the experiences encountered 
by migrants as a result of migration, 
and to point out some of the ways by 
which these experiences aid migrants 
in becoming more familiar with and 
more active in larger and more com- 
plex groups. 


THe NEED FoR SocraAL EDUCATION 
AMONG MIGRANTS 


To understand the need for social 
education among Negro migrants it 
is well to note the source of migration, 
and some of the general characteristics 
of the communities from which Ne- 
groes usually migrate. All available 
studies indicate that the bulk of Ne- 
gro migration, in the United States, 
is from the Southern States to the 
North and to the West. The data used 
in this study are from migrants who 
fit this general pattern of migration, 
they migrated from Texas and Louisi- 
ana to California.” 


* The investigator has been a participant 
observer in this migration. He migrated 
from Louisiana to California in 1929. Since 
1929 he has spent seven years in Texas, five 
years in California, and two years in 
Louisiana. The years spent in each of these 
states have been divided between work and 
study. He has had a chance to study social 
life in all three of these states, and has had 
personal knowledge of many individuals in 
Texas and Louisiana before they migrated 
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In the Southern communities from 
which Negroes usually migrate social 
custom and tradition restrict their so- 
cial and geographic movements, thus 
limiting them to a definite social status 
and to specific geographic areas. An 
excellent general description of these 
communities is found in a paper by 
Reid.’ In this paper Reid rightly sug- 
gests that the outstanding character- 
istics of Negro communities in the 
South are: (1) They are ecological 
and social areas set apart from the 
larger areas of which they are a part. 
(2) Physical and social conveniences 
are less satisfactory in these commu- 
nities than in any other section of the 
city or town. (3) Social relations with- 
in these communities are few, simple, 
and in the main manufactured for the 
Negro. (4) In these isolated commu- 
nities Negroes develop attitudes and 
values that are Negro-centered. (5) 
Social change is slower in these iso- 
lated communities than in the larger 
areas of which they are a part, and 
changes in the social pattern are little 
affected by social change in the larger 
communities. Communities of this 
kind were the types of communities 
from which the migrants studied had 
migrated. 

Two of the major conditions that 
serve to restrict the social education 
of any group are present in these Ne- 
gro communities: (1) isolation, and 
(2) a slow rate of social change. Isola- 
tion means a limitation of opportunity 
for stimulus and response.‘ In these 





to California, as well as after they had spent 
several years in California. 

*Ira De A. Reid, “General Characteristics 
of the Negro Youth Population,” JourNAL 
= Necro Epucation, 9:278-289, Jl 1940, p. 


_* Kimball Young, An Introductory So- 
ciology, New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1939, p. 57, 


isolated Negro communities there is 
a dearth of stimuli for social educa- 
tion, The social réle of the individual 
is defined by the Negro community, 
and by the larger community of which 
it is a part. The task of the individual 
is to accept this social réle if he or 
she is to remain in the community. The 
social rdle assigned to the Negro is 
usually an in-group réle. Out-group 
relations are reduced to a minimum, 
and in many instances prohibited. 
Such restrictions in social participa- 
tion make impossible a high degree 
of social education among Negroes. 
They might receive a high degree of 
race-education, but they are denied 
the broader social relations that are 
essential for a high degree of social 
education. 

There is a slow rate of social change 
in these isolated Negro communities. 
This slow rate of social change serves 
to bring about a retarded condition 
insofar as social education is con- 
cerned. Instead of keeping up with the 
redefinitions of social situations which 
are being made in our social order, 
individuals in these retarded Negro 
communities continue to apply old 
definitions to changed social situa- 
tions. This is illustrated by the atti- 
tudes common in these communities 
towards such social institutions as the 
church, marriage, and government. 
The church is still a “God-made” 
sacred institution, and an offense 
against the church is an offense against 
God. Marriage is more of a sacred 
matter than it is a legal matter. Gov- 
ernmental activity is still the province 
of the white man.° Thus, isolation and 


*It is recognized that these attitudes are 
slowly changing among Negroes in Southern 
communities, still this change is slow and 
these attitudes are yet held by the masses. 
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slow social change tend to restrict 
social education among Negroes in 
Southern communities, and create a 
need for social education among mi- 
grants from these communities. 


ConpITIONS RESULTING FROM MiarRa- 
TION WuHicH MAKe PossiBie SociaL 
EpDucATION® 


Social change is always a direct out- 
growth of migration, Regardless of the 
distance or direction of the movement, 
any change from one geographic area 
to another geographic area brings with 
it a change in the social situation. As 
Fuller says:* 


Spatial mobility, particularly the non- 
routinized type, disturbs the status quo of 
group and institutional life; produces con- 
flict and uncertainty in the individual be- 
cause new mental and cultural readjustments 
are necessitated. The individual no longer 
finds his social role precisely defined by any 
one group,—familial, religious, economic, 
or political. Rather in his movement from 
nation to nation, farm to city, city to city, 
or neighborhood to neighborhood, he is con- 
fronted with conflicting and sometimes ir- 
reconcilable definitions of the situation in 
which he finds himself. Though mobility 
enlarges the range of choice and of indi- 
vidual freedom, it tends to pulverize tradi- 
tional habit patterns which have served the 
individual under a less chaotic system of 
social relationships. 


The idea conveyed in the above state- 
ment was found true in this study. As 
a result of migration migrants were 
placed in a social situation which ne- 
cessitated mental, cultural, and social 


*A more intensive treatment of these 
conditions is presented in: Eugene 8. Rich- 
ards, “The Effects of the Negro’s Migration 
to Southern California Since 1920 Upon His 
Socio-Cultural Patterns.” Unpublished Doc- 
tor’s dissertation, University of Southern 
California, 1941. 

"Robert E. Park, editor, An Outline of 
the Principles of Sociology, New York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1939, pp. 12-13. 


readjustment. This need for readjust- 
ment produced a period of social dis- 
organization. It was during this period 
of social disorganization that the pro- 
cess of social education was most ac- 
tive in changing the social outlook of 
migrants. 

From isolated, static, and restricted 
communities, in which there is a lack 
of physical and social conveniences, 
Negro migrants move into communi- 
ties that are more cosmopolitan and 
dynamic, In these communities there 
is an increase in contacts with other 
racial and national groups, and in the 
social activities in which they can en- 
gage. This changed social situation 
serves to remove Negro migrants from 
isolation, and provides a basis for a 
greater degree of social participation. 
They come in personal contact with 
members of other racial and national 
groups who are somewhat liberal in 
their thinking. They establish personal 
relations with the dominant white 
group, as well as with members of 
other minority racial and national 
groups. They are permitted a greater 
range in the use of social institutions. 
They are allowed more participation 
in political activity. All of these new 
experiences serve to remove social iso- 
lation and provide the foundation up- 
on which a broader social education 
can be developed. 

The physical and social conveni- 
ences available to Negroes are in- 
creased as a result of migration. This 
increase in physical and social con- 
veniences opens up new educational 
vistas to Negro migrants. They find 
themselves living in communities in 
which streets are paved, and attempts 
are made to keep these streets clean. 
The inhabitants in these areas strive 


to beautify their yards, and to keep 
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their houses in a state of good repair. 
Public and private recreational fa- 
cilities are found available in increased 
numbers. Libraries are opened to Ne- 
groes, and they are encouraged to use 
these. Educational facilities are estab- 
lished in which it is possible to secure 
training for many occupations. These 
new conveniences provide the stimuli 
essential for social education. 

As isolation is removed Negro mi- 
grants are confronted with a changed 
set of social relations. Instead of con- 
tact in a social area that is wholly 
Negro in nature they find themselves 
in a social area in which social rela- 
tions involve other racial and national 
groups. This change in the nature of 
social relations removes two of the 
outstanding hurdles to social educa- 
tion. First, there is a change from 
Negro-centered relations to commu- 
nity-centered relations. Second, there 
is a change from simple and fixed re- 
lations to complex and elastic rela- 
tions. The change from Negro-cen- 
tered relations to community-centered 
relations broadens the social outlook 
of the Negro by making possible in- 
group participation in groups covering 
a wider range of population groups. 
An increase in the complexity and 
flexibility of social relations necessi- 
tates the change from a fixed or dor- 
mant personality to a changing and 
progressive personality. In both of the 
above instances the social outlook of 
Negro migrants in greatly enhanced. 

In the new social situation into 
which Negroes migrate they are faced 
with a changed set of social attitudes 
and values. In their old home-towns 
they had been restricted to Negro 
communities and to Negro life. This 
restriction had served to develop an 
excessive amount of “Negro conscious- 


ness” resulting in the evolution of at- 
tudes and values that were Negro- 
centered. The increased contacts with 
other racial groups in their new home- 
towns helped to free them from Negro- 
centered attitudes and values. As mi- 
grants assimilate the attitudes and 
values of their new home-towns there 
is a decrease in in-group racial con- 
sciousness and an increase in out- 
group racial consciousness. On account 
of this change they are able to see the 
good in other racial groups, and to 
view their own racial group more ob- 
jectively. An objective perspective of 
their own racial group tended to bring 
to light many of the faults of the 
group that had long been concealed 
by ethnocentrism. The outcome has 
been a better knowledge of their own 
race as well as of other races, and the 
development of attitudes and values 
that are man-centered rather than 
Negro-centered. 

Thus, migration has considerable 
influence on the social education of 
Negro migrants. As they move from 
one area to another they are placed in 
different social environments, in which 
they come in contact with diverse 
social stimuli. In our study the social 
stimuli with which migrants come into 
contact differed in many ways from 
their previous social stimuli. They 
established increased relations with 
other racial and national groups. They 
found available many physical and 
social conveniences that were closed 
to them in their former home-towns. 
They moved into communities that 
contained a more cosmopolitan popu- 
lation. They came in contact with at- 
titudes and values that were man-cen- 
tered rather than Negro-centered. 
They were faced with the need for 
rapid and continuous social readjust- 
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ment. All of these conditions served 
to promote the social education of the 
migrants, and to give them a broader 
outlook on social life. 


Some EXAMPLes or Sociat EpucATION 


The possible influence of migration 
on the social education of migrants is 
not a static influence, but one that is 
dynamic. Throughout the study upon 
which this paper is based many in- 
stances were in evidence that reflected 
social education as a result of migra- 
tion. These instances were too many 
and too varied to be reported in a short 
paper, yet this paper would not be 
complete without the presentation of 
a few examples illustrating the nature 
of the social education acquired by 
migrants as a result of their migration. 

Migration served to increase the 
knowledge of migrants concerning the 
we-group as well as concerning other- 
groups. Increased knowledge of other 
racial groups and the problems that 
they are faced with has helped Negro 
migrants to see that problems are 
common to all races, and to members 
of all races. Previous to migration 
most migrants thought that the Negro 
was the only race that faced social 
and legal restrictions in the United 
States. As an outcome of migration 
Negroes came in contact with other 
minority racial groups,’ as well as 
with foreign-born whites, and found 
that all of these groups were circum- 
scribed by social and legal restrictions, 
some of which are more drastic than 
the restrictions surrounding the Ne- 
gro. This, indeed, was social education 
to Negroes, as in the bi-racial com- 
munities in which they were reared 
they had developed the view that all 


*The minority racial groups are Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipino, and Mexican, 


restrictions were directed toward the 
Negro. 

Further observation, by migrants, 
revealed the fact that some Negroes 
were able to advance to positions of 
community leadership that were su- 
perior to the positions held by mem- 
bers of other racial groups. This aided 
Negroes in arriving at the view that 
advancement, or lack of advancement, 
are not wholly racial problems, but are 
often individual problems depending 
on the ability of the individual to 
surmount the obstacles confronting 
him. 

These experiences helped Negro mi- 
grants to understand other racial and 
national groups better by becoming 
conscious of the common problems 
faced by the in-group, and by out- 
groups, Better understanding of other 
racial and national groups has caused 
migrants to see that there is good as 
well as bad among all racial groups, 
and that many of the traits which 
they had once considered as Negro 
traits are found among members of 
other racial and national groups. This 
has caused migrants to focus their 
attention beyond their own race, and 
helped them to appreciate the fact 
that other groups suffer restrictions 
the same as the Negro. 

A better understanding of the vari- 
ous forms of systematized group life 
is another outcome of migration. In 
our study this was found to be espe- 
cially true of such systematized forms 
of group life as the family, the church, 
and government. Migration has made 
it possible for migrants to become ac- 
quainted with concepts concerning 
marriage and the family in more than 
one social environment. In the Ameri- 
can social order we have attempted to 
give weight to both the secular and 
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the religious aspects of marriage and 
the family. The extent to which these 
are stressed has varied from group to 
group, and from one geographic area 
to another. In the communities from 
which most of the Negroes migrated 
to California the sacred and religious 
aspects of marriage and the family 
were stressed. In California the civil 
and secular aspects of marriage and 
the family predominate in the think- 
ing of the inhabitants. Thus, as a re- 
sult of migration, migrants have been 
able to live in social environments in 
which both the religious and the secu- 
lar aspects of marriage and the family 
are stressed. This has contributed to 
their social education by making it 
possible for them to view marriage and 
the family from both points of view, 
and therefore in a more rational man- 
ner. 

Negro migrants have been able to 
broaden their understanding of the 
church as a result of migration. In the 
communities from which they mi- 
grated they were taught that the 
church and religion are inseparable, 
and that the church was a sacred in- 
stitution established by God.® Because 
they had passively accepted this view 
they had refrained from questioning 
the program of the church. In Cali- 
fornia they found themselves in a so- 
cial environment in which the church 
was viewed not only objectively, but 
also rationally. As a result they be- 
came conscious of the social nature of 
the church. They were able to see the 
church as a social institution estab- 
lished by man for the purpose of im- 
proving social life. According to Re- 
cent Social Trends’ this seems to be 





°B. E. Mays and J. W. Nicholson, The 
Negro Church. New York: Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, 1933, p. 35. 


the change common to American life, 
but it is doubtful if many of these 
migrants would have accepted this 
change if they had remained in 
their reactionary home environments. 
Therefore, migration has advanced the 
social education of migrants by mak- 
ing it possible for them to learn the 
true purpose of the church in our so- 
cial order. 

Probably the most outstanding con- 
tribution of migration to the social 
education of the Negro has been the 
development of interest in and the 
desire for knowledge concerning gov- 
ernment. It is the consensus of opinion 
among migrants that increased partici- 
pation in political affairs has resulted 
in a redefinition of government. From 
a lack of attitudes toward government 
they have developed definite attitudes 
toward government. From a belief 
that government was the affair of 
another race they now think that each 
member of the social order should 
consider government as a personal 
matter. Instead of thinking about the 
problems of government from an im- 
personal point of view they now think 
that all of the problems of government 
are the personal problems of all citi- 
zens. Because of this personal interest 
Negro migrants are more conscious 
of the need for studying government 
in order that they might understand 
it better. On the above account mi- 
grants usually develop interest in what 
is published in newspapers and said 
over the radio concerning government. 
Thus, migration serves to change in- 
terest in government from an aca- 
demic and theoretical interest to a 





”The President’s Research Committee, 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1983, Vol. IT, pp. 1014-1015. 
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practical and personal interest. This 
change, and the other changes dis- 
cussed above, have contributed much 
to the advancement of the social edu- 
cation of Negro migrants. 


Some PEerRsoNAL REFLECTIONS 


That migration has contributed 
much to the social education of Negro 
migrants is well illustrated by the 
facts presented on the preceding pages. 
If one is still in doubt he is encouraged 
to seek conversations with individuals 
who have migrated from a Southern 
community, and have returned for a 
short visit to their old home-town. 
Usually the social outlook of these 
individuals has changed to such an 
extent that they find it impossible to 
remain satisfied in the community in 
which they had spent many years in 
apparent peace before they migrated. 
On returning they find the total social 
situation retarded. They are the most 
severe critics of the social life in their 
old home-town community. In most 
instances, if they try to return to this 
community permanently they find the 
readjustment practically impossible. 
Their social education has become so 
advanced, and this advancement so 
effective, that everything is wrong 
with “the old home-town.” 

An outstanding point that should 
not be overlooked in considering the 
social education acquired by Negroes 
as a result of migration is that the 
process is unplanned and without guid- 
ance or direction. This fact should be 
of value to those interested in broad- 
ening the social outlook of Negroes. 
If they are able to obtain social edu- 
cation in this indirect and unplanned 
manner, there must be even greater 
possibilities for social education under 
a direct and planned program of so- 


cial education. This planned program 
should not involve the migration of 
individuals, it should be carried to 
them in their present communities. In 
fact, if the social outlook of the Ne- 
gro is to be broadened it: is essential 
that planned programs of social edu- 
cation be established in all communi- 
ties inhabited by a large number of 
Negroes. 

Finally, it is not the purpose of this 
paper to advance the idea that Ne- 
groes should migrate from areas where 
they are restricted to areas where they 
have greater opportunities, in order to 
receive social education. Still it is 
thought that if more Negroes would 
reside in such areas for a short period 
it would help to unveil the social 
possibilities of the Negro, and to en- 
courage them to strive for these pos- 
sibilities, In other words, if Negroes 
remain in environments that are so- 
cially static they will remain socially 
static. On the other hand, if those who 
are fortunate enough to become con- 
scious of the social possibilities of the 
Negro remain in the communities 
where they receive this knowledge, 
those in the socially static commu- 
nities will remain socially static. For 
the above reason some of those who 
are fortunate enough to advance their 
social education, through migration, 
must be altruistic enough to return to 
those communities in need and aid the 
inhabitants in becoming conscious of 
their social possibilities. Those al- 
truistic enough to do this must always 
keep in mind that social education is 
a slow process, and that it cannot be 
advanced through constant criticisms 
or dictatorial directions. It can only 
be advanced by living with people, 
and gradually guiding them in the di- 
rection of their social possibilities. 
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Improving the Reading of the Negro Rural 
Teacher in the South 
MAURICE A. LEE 


GENERAL NATURE OF THE 
READING PROBLEM 


It is widely assumed that individ- 
uals learn to read well enough during 
their careers in the elementary grades. 
Fortunately many persons do. We 
know, however, that many others 
come up through the grades with 
poorly developed reading abilities. 
Numerous recent investigations of 
reading problems have revealed the 
presence of surprisingly large numbers 
of retarded readers at every educa- 
tional level from the universities down 
through the elementary grades, and 
in adult life out of school. 

The presence of the poor reader has 
stimulated educators to devise special 
means for his improvement. Some ele- 
mentary and high schools employ ad- 
justment or remedial reading teachers 
to supervise the reading of retarded 
pupils. Numerous colleges and univer- 
sities which once unceremoniously dis- 
missed failing students, now provide 
reading training to salvage individuals 
whose failures are the results of lim- 
ited reading abilities. Recent years 
have seen the establishment of reading 
clinics and psychological clinics in 
grade schools, in high schools, in col- 
leges and universities for the purpose 
of discovering, diagnosing, and remov- 
ing students’ reading deficiencies. 
Some recent adult education programs 
feature reading instruction as a vital 
adult educational need. By such 
means educators are successful in aid- 
ing many retarded readers to overcome 
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their disabilities. As a consequence 
these persons are able to do better 
school work, and to make better use 
of printed sources for the general en- 
richment of their lives. 


NATURE OF THE PRESENT REPORT 


As is true with other much-needed 
educational practices, training the re- 
tarded reader is largely confined to 
urban centers. The reading needs of 
rural citizens are largely neglected. 
Especially is neglect apparent in the 
Southern states where rural education 
would benefit immeasurably were in- 
tensive efforts made to improve read- 
ing. 

A case in point is the reading of the 
Southern Negro rural school teacher. 
Circumstances militate against her ac- 
quiring high reading abilities unless 
special means are devised to aid her. 
Probably she herself learned to read 
by methods now considered obsolete. 
Limited or non-existent libraries in 
the home in which she grew up and 
the community in which she lives must 
be regarded as obstacles to her ac- 
quiring reading tastes and interests. 
Notoriously low salaries prevent even 
the most ambitious teacher from buy- 
ing books and periodicals, and from 
broadening her interests through trav- 
el. The importance of providing the 
rural teacher with every means pos- 
sible for improving her reading is two- 
fold: her own life will be enriched, and 
she will be better prepared to teach her 
pupils to read effectively. 
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This report stems from such con- 
siderations of the reading needs of the 
Southern rural teacher. Its purpose is 
to report the results of a Reading 
Clinic conducted by the writer for a 
group of rural teachers. The writer 
will describe methods used in dis- 
covering, diagnosing, and aiding the 
teachers to overcome reading disabili- 
ties. Attention is given to reporting re- 
sults from training the teachers in 
improving certain basic reading skills, 
and in applying effective reading to the 
problems of their everyday lives. 


DEFINITION OF READING AS USED 
IN THis Report 


Definitions of reading have changed 
tremendously in the past quarter of a 
century. Until about 1916 the child 
was believed to read when he had ac- 
quired the simple ability of pronounc- 
ing words aloud from his primer. 
Some educators today define reading 
broadly as any experience from which 
the individual obtains meaning. 
Others define reading as essentially a 
motor-perceptual process employed by 
the reader to obtain and organize 
meanings from the printed page. Still 
others regard reading as primarily a 
thinking process involving the ability 
of recognizing relationships, seeing 
implications, responding to meanings 
implied in the author’s tone, mood, 
and intention, and subjecting the 
author’s expressions to a critical ap- 
praisal. Yet other educators look upon 
reading as incomplete unless the 
reader takes away from the page a 
body of facts, concepts, or generaliza- 
tions which he uses in solving his per- 
sonal problems. Such varying notions 
of the nature of reading compel one 


to explain what he means when he 
uses the term, 

The definition of reading used in 
this report reflects three of the above. 
It considers that effective reading 
occurs when (1) the reader is per- 
ceptually skilled in obtaining and or- 
ganizing meanings from printed sym- 
bols; when (2) he examines critically 
the meanings he obtains to discover 
the author’s intentions, moods, tones, 
and weighs the author’s utterances in 
the light of reason, human experiences, 
and good sense; when (3) he accumu- 
lates facts, ideas, ideals, and general- 
izations which he applies to solving 
the problems of his everyday, per- 
sonal, practical experiences. 


PLACE OF THE READING CLINIC 


The Clinic was conducted for stu- 
dent-teachers of the 1942 Summer 
Session of the Fort Valley State Col- 
lege, Fort Valley, Georgia. The sum- 
mer enrolment of the College is made 
up largely of rural and small-town 
teachers who seek professional credits 
enabling them to meet Georgia cer- 
tification requirements. In addition 
the College sets up workshops and 
flexible programs of study which al- 
low the student-teachers rich oppor- 
tunity for obtaining information relat- 
ing to their personal problems such 
as health, recreation, and various life- 
related activities. 

A feature of the Fort Valley State 
College summer sessions is a Special 
Workshop maintained largely through 
funds provided by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. Rural teachers from one 
or more Georgia counties are selected 
to spend five weeks at the College, 
studying together, planning together, 
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and working out projects related to 
their communities. During the 1942 
Summer Session thirty-four teachers 
of Greene and Carroll Counties made 
up the Special Workshop. Thirty 
women and four men, all high school 
graduates, of an average age of 27.7 
years, were in the group. A provision 
of the Special Workshop was the 
Reading Clinic described here, Thirty- 
two of the thirty-four teachers were 
subjects of the Clinic, which consumed 
an eighteen-hour training period set 
aside from the five-week Workshop 
program. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CLINIC 


The objectives were (1) to discover 
and diagnose individual reading defi- 
ciencies; (2) to provide remedial 
measures designed to improve the sub- 
ject’s skill in rate of reading and 
comprehension which may be meas- 
ured by a standardized reading test; 
(3) to assist the individual to acquire 
efficiency in submitting the author’s 
expressions to a critical evaluation; 
(4) to guide the individual in apply- 
ing effective reading to his everyday 
problems. 

The remainder of this report will 
be divided into two parts. Part A will 
cover the first two of the objectives: 
diagnostic methods, materials, and 
remedial measures used to improve the 
subject’s rate of reading and compre- 
hension as measured by a standard- 
ized test. 

Part B will describe the methods 
and materials used in encouraging the 
subject to submit reading materials to 
a critical evaluation, and to apply 
reading to his everyday problems. 
Since no objective means exist to 


measure this type of training the 
writer will rely upon an impression- 
istic account of the results obtained. 


IMPROVING ABILITIES IN RATE OF 
READING AND COMPREHENSION 

Determining Initial Reading Abil- 
ittes.—The instructor administered to 
the group on the first day of the 
training period Monroe’s Standardized 
Silent Reading Test (revised) Test II, 
Form 1, for Grades VI, VII, and VIII. 
Raw scores on the test gave the sub- 
ject’s rate of reading in words read 
per minute and a total comprehension 
score of the test’s sixteen passages. 
By equating raw scores with standard 
scores provided by the test’s author 
the instructor could determine the 
subject’s grade placement in rate of 
reading and comprehension. The test- 
ing revealed a median reading ability 
of between the fourth and fifth grades 
in rate, and the fifth grade in compre- 
hension. Thus considerable retarda- 
tion was manifested by the group. 

Diagnosing Causes of Retardation. 
—Expensive laboratory diagnostic 
and remedial apparatus was not avail- 
able. The instructor made use of 
simpler means. Objectives and mate- 
rials of diagnosis were the follow- 
ing: 

1. Determination of the subject’s 
visual efficiency: Poor vision may con- 
stitute a serious block to good reading 
habits. Accordingly the instructor 
sought to rule out poor eyesight as a 
cause of reading disability. Gross 
visual errors were detected by testing 
the subject’s vision by means of a 
Snellen eye chart. A subject showing 
an efficiency of 20-25 or less when he 
read the chart with both eyes was 
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considered to need further examina- 
tion by an eye specialist. 

2. Determination of the persistence 
from childhood of immature reading 
habits: Child-like reading habits such 
as finger pointing, lip moving, exces- 
sive head moving, and inner-speech 
may constitute blocks to silent reading 
efficiency. The instructor observed the 
subject as he read silently to judge 
whether these habits interfered with 
his reading, Further, the subject’s eye 
movements were observed in a mirror 
while he read measured passages to 
discover if he had formed the mature 
habit of moving his eyes rhythmically 
along the lines, or of regressing ex- 
cessively, or of fixating aimlessly and 
lengthily. 

3. Determination of oral reading 
efficiency: Training the subject to 
read orally was not a prime considera- 
tion. However, his oral reading ability 
gave insights into his silent reading 
habits. Most especially was~ ascer- 
tained the subject’s facility in recog- 
nizing and pronouncing polysyllabled 
words; his retention from childhood 
of habits of reversing letters, or sub- 
stituting syllables, or omitting syl- 
lables. The graded paragraphs of 
Gray’s Oral Reading Test were used 
for this test. 

4. Determination of impediments 
originating in the individual’s en- 
vironmental, health, and educational 
background: The instructor devised a 
personal history blank for the subject 
to fill out. Items of the blank helped 
in understanding illnesses which could 
have interfered with reading achieve- 
ment; or the lack of reading materials 
in the home and community; or the 
reading habits and abilities of the sub- 


ject’s parents and associates. Other 
items revealed the individual’s read- 
ing interests and experiences: the kind 
and number of books he had read 
during the previous year; the kind 
and number of magazines he sub- 
scribed to or bought regularly. 

5. Determination of the extent of 
the subject’s vocabulary: The subject 
was asked to give synonyms for a list 
of words selected from the tests he 
took, and from high school and college 
texts. 

By using such diagnostic procedures 
to supplement the results of the initial 
testing the instructor was able to build 
up a picture of the causes of retarda- 
tion. Major deficiencies were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. An exceedingly low rate of read- 
ing: One subject read at the rate of 
only twenty-three words per minute. 
The highest rate was 145 words per 
minute, A minimum rate of 250-300 
words could easily be expected of an 
adult for the simple passages of the 
Monroe Test. 

2. Inadequate powers of compre- 
hension: Many persons were unable 
to seek out and recall the chief thought 
of selections they read. 

3. Poor silent reading habits: Some 
persons were addicted to lip moving, 
finger pointing, and excessive head 
moving. Questioning brought out the 
fact that others subconsciously sought 
to pronounce words in their throats 
when they read silently. Others ex- 
hibited the habit of word-by-word 
reading in the oral reading test. Ob- 
servation of eye movements indicated 
narrow recognition spans, long fixa- 
tion pauses, and habits of excessive 
regression. 
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4. Limited vocabularies. 

5. Limited reading experiences and 
interests. 

Providing Remedial Training.—Re- 
medial measures were designed to cor- 
rect deficiencies brought out by the 
diagnosis. Most of the remedial train- 
ing was given by group instruction. 
Aspects of remediation were the fol- 
lowing: 

Five of the group, or about six per 
cent, were found to have gross visual 
defects, They were advised to consult 
an eye specialist for further examina- 
tion and correction. 

To aid the subjects to increase read- 
ing rate the instructor first explained 
the difference between the good reader 
whose eyes proceed rhythmically and 
with broad recognition spans along 
the lines, and the poor reader whose 
eyes continually regress and move 
with narrow fixations and lengthy 
pauses. The subjects were paired to 
study in a mirror the eye movements 
of each other. Emphasis was laid 
upon the effective use of speed; how 
to adjust it, for example, to the diffi- 
culty of the materials read, and the 
use of skimming in appropriate read- 
ing situations. The subject was told 
how very slow reading induces mind- 
wandering; how it may destroy in- 
terest in reading by making it a chore, 
and how it interferes with time and 
effort when lengthy materials must be 
read. Directions were given to sup- 
press finger pointing, lip moving, ex- 
cessive head moving. Persons addicted 
to inner-speech were directed to prac- 
tice reading with the tip of the tongue 
held between the teeth to inhibit as 
much as possible the involuntary 
movements of the vocal chords. The 


subjects spent ten to fifteen minutes 
of each training hour forcing their 
eyes to travel faster along the lines 
than they were accustomed to. A stop 
watch was used to time their rates. 
The subjects were required to stop 
reading at intervals to summarize 
briefly what they had read. Beginning 
materials were easy selections in prim- 
ers. Progressively the group was re- 
quired to read the harder materials of 
upper grade readers, high school and 
college textbooks. 

For the improvement of the sub- 
ject’s ability to grasp meanings and 
organize the author’s thought the in- 
structor directed their attention to a 
study of the plan of the composition. 
Suggestions were given for studying 
opening paragraphs in which the 
author frequently states a plan, or an 
intention, or a mood, which is de- 
veloped in the remainder of the com- 
position. Attention was drawn to a 
study of tables of content, chapter 
headings and summaries, for clues to 
organization. Practice was given in 
selecting key words in sentences, key 
sentences in paragraphs, and reducing 
paragraph meanings to brief sum- 
maries, Stress was laid upon seeing 
comparisons introduced by moreover, 
nevertheless, and the like. The sub- 
jects were admonished to grasp the 
author’s thought in organized units, 
and to relate details effectively to the 
development of main ideas. 

Vocabulary building had as its pur- 
pose the enlargement of the subject’s 
word-stock, and the sharpening of his 
attention to the need of understanding 
subtleties of meaning often involved 
in words. Each individual kept a list 
of new words he encountered in his 
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daily reading and listening. He was 
encouraged to discover clues to mean- 
ings in suffixes, prefixes, and roots. It 
was explained how words constantly 
shift their meanings, and hence, al- 
though the dictionary is valuable in 
providing certain clues to word mean- 
ings, complete meanings often come 
only when the reader understands the 
context in which a word is used, or 
the intention of the author in using it. 
The subject was introduced to simple 
semantic principles in analyzing prob- 


lems of meaning involved in what 
some semanticists term “metaphors” 
and “fictions.” 

Measuring the Results of the Train- 
ing.—For the purpose of measuring 
the results of the training given in 
improving rate and comprehension the 
instructor administered to the group 
on the final day of the training period 
Form 2, Test II, of Monroe’s Stand- 
ardized Reading Test. A comparison 
of the subjects’ scores made on the 
final test with those made on Form 1 











TABLE I 
INDIVIDUAL GAINS OF 32 SUBJECTS FOLLOWING 18-HOUR TRAINING PERIOD* 
Comprehen- Reading Grade : 
Sub- Rate Scores sion Scores Rate Comprehension Grade 2 ed 
ject Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Rate siete 
Test Test Test Test Test Test Test Test 
1 139 171 7 12 7 8+ 7 8+ 1+ 1+ 
2 73 234 4 15 3 8+ 5 8+ 5+ 3+ 
3 71 118 5 7 3 5 5 6 2 1 
4 112 120 6 8 4 6 6 8 2 2 
5 88 118 2 8 4 6 4 8+ 2 bok 
6 113 118 4 7 5 6 5 6 1 1 
7 23 wa 1 2 2 4 2 4 2 2 
8 88 223 2 12 4 8+ 4 8+ 4+ 4+ 
9 125 182 9 13 6 Xt 8 8+ 2+ 0 
10 83 107 4 6 4 5 5 6 1 1 
TE 125 209 8 11 6 8+ 8 8+ 2+ 0 
12 72 118 3 “ f 5 6 4 7 1 3 
13 130 238 8 11 6 8+ 7 8+ 2+ 1+ 
14 61 114 3 8 4 6 4 7 2 3 
15 90 107 4 10 5 5 5 8+ 0 3+ 
16 113 109 4 6 5 5 5 6 0 1 
17 101 185 8 14 4 8+ 7 8+ 4+ 1+ 
18 125 234 10 16 6 8+ 8 8+ 2+ 0 
19 139 237 11 15 7 8+ 8 8+ 1+ 0 
20 88 238 4 6 4 8+ 5 6 4+ : 
21 82 107 5 9 4 6 6 8 2 2 
22 r Wf 171 4 8 3 8+ 5 8+ 5+ 3+ 
23 145 225 8 15 7 8+ 7 8+ 1+ 1+ 
24 125 238 7 14 6 8+ sf 8+ 2+ 1+ 
25 112 238 6 14 5 8+ 6 8+ 3+ 2+ 
26 125 209 6 10 6 8+ 6 8+ 2+ 2+ 
27 113 118 5 5 5 5 5 5 0 0 
28 101 171 6 10 5 8+ 6 8+ 3+ 2+ 
29 107 225 8 12 4 8+ 8 8+ 4+ 0 
30 77 115 5 7 4 5 5 6 1 1 
31 90 224 6 11 4 8+ 8 8+ 4+ 0 
32 114 225 10 13 6 8+ 8 8+ 2+ 0 





* Rate and comprehension scores are raw scores, representing the number of words read per minute, and the 
es. 


number of correct answers on the Monroe Test 
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of the Monroe Test used in the initial 
testing indicated the group’s improve- 
ment. (See Figures 1 and 2, and 
Table I.) 

The scores indicated that in rate of 
reading the average of the group rose 
from 133.5 or near the fifth grade, to 
205.5 beyond the eighth grade, an 
average gain of more than three 
grades. Likewise, the scores showed 
that in comprehension the group aver- 
age rose from 10 or practically the fifth 
grade, to 15.5 or beyond the eighth 
grade, an average gain of more than 
three grades, 

Summarizing statement.—The read- 
ing deficiencies of thirty-two rural 
teachers were diagnosed. Remedial 
training was given to aid the teachers 
to overcome their deficiencies. The spe- 
cific objective was to improve the 
subjects’ rate of reading and their 
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Reading Grade 
Ficure 1, Reading Grade Distribution of 
32 Subjects in Rate of Reading Before and 
After Training. 
Key: 
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=-2ee After Training 


abilities to comprehend, organize, and 
retain the author’s meanings. By ad- 
ministering two forms of a standard- 
ized reading test, one at the beginning 


and the other at the end of the train- 
ing period, the instructor judged the 
amount of improvement made. Results 
of the testings indicated that on the 
average the group improved from 
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Fiaure 2. Grade Distribution of 32 Subjects 

in Comprehension Before and After 

Training. 
Key: 
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about the fifth grade to beyond the 
eighth grade in rate and comprehen- 
sion. 

Standard scores given by the stand- 
ardized test’s author measure reading 
ability only to the eighth grade. 
Figures 1 and 2 show that nineteen 
subjects of the thirty-two made gains 
exceeding the measuring limits of the 
test in rate, and twenty subjects ex- 
ceeded the limits of the test in com- 
prehension. It is obvious a more dif- 
ficult final test should have been used. 
Time would not allow a repetition. 

The rather large gains achieved by 
the group in an 18-hour training pe- 
riod suggest strongly that most of the 
subjects were accustomed to read far 
beneath their capabilities. The chief 
effect of the training probably was to 
stimulate the group members to make 
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effective use of the capabilities they 
already had. 


GUIDING THE INDIVIDUAL IN APPLYING 
READING TO EverRYDAY PROBLEMS 


In devising methods and materials 
for encouraging the individual to ap- 
ply effective reading in solving his 
personal, practical, everyday prob- 
lems the instructor took into account 
the probable needs of the individual. 
His presence in college year after 
year, for example, was evidence that 
one of his needs was the obtaining of 
information in the recognized fields of 
knowledge. Sources of information 
exist for him in the form of curriculum 
offerings, Effective use of such sources, 
it was pointed out, meant the applica- 
tion of good reading habits to the 
materials of programs of study. 

An obvious need of a student is a 
clear understanding of the demands 
college makes of him. Accordingly, the 
group spent some time in reading the 
aims, regulations, and requirements 
for graduation of the Fort Valley 
State College, as stated in the College 
Bulletin. The individual’s attention 
was directed, moreover, to the neces- 
sity of reading effectively registration 
directions, the bulletin board, and spe- 
cial informational materials issued by 
the various offices of the College. By 
such reading it was hoped the indi- 
vidual would put to use all of the 
resources of the College. 

Prime consideration was given to 
the individual’s needs outside college 
in which effective reading may pro- 
duce personally profitable and sat- 
isfying behavior patterns. It was 
pointed out that effective reading de- 
mands that an individual make wise 
use of the many sources of informa- 


tion that exist for him in the forms of 
books, newspapers, and periodicals. 
He has at his command sources which 
will inform him how to improve his 
health, his nutrition, his family life, 
his environment, and his recreational 
opportunities, Wise reading, however, 
it was stated, requires that one must 
know how to select sources that are 
dependable. Accordingly, a list of cri- 
teria for judging the reliability of 
common reading materials was for- 
mulated for the group. 

Emphasis was laid upon the need 
of reading newspapers and magazines 
in order that one may keep abreast of 
events and opinions in the world to- 
day. However useful the contents of 
periodicals may be, it was shown, the 
careful reader is ever on the alert to 
protect himself from unscrupulous 
persons who use spoken and written 
communication to perpetrate fraud, 
deceit, insincerity, and propaganda. 
An exercise was worked out, for ex- 
ample, which used a propaganda news 
story published in a large newspaper. 
Questions on the story were designed 
to draw the subject’s attention to the 
customary techniques of the propa- 
gandist: The use of emotional lan- 
guage to stir up the reader; quotations 
from an authority which the news- 
paper set up, but whose qualifications 
to speak authoritively became neg- 
ligible when his background was 
closely examined; illogical conclusions 
drawn from misleading premises; the 
inclusion of irrelevant details to con- 
fuse the main issues. Another exercise 
given the group illustrated how edi- 
torial opinion is sometimes substan- 
tiated by evidence insufficient to 
warrant accepting it as a basis of be- 
lief. An editorial from a popular 
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magazine, which aimed to point out 
the dangers that confront the country 
because of rivalry between Army and 
Navy officers, gave as its evidence the 
“testimony of persons who must re- 
main unnamed, but who are reliable.” 
It was explained that a careful reader, 
while neither necessarily accepting nor 
rejecting such opinion, has the right 
to demand convincing evidence before 
forming a belief. The subjects were 
encouraged to evaluate all such mate- 
rials in the light of reason and good 
sense as a necessary technique of good 
reading. 

Other exercises were devised to en- 
courage the subject to evaluate high- 
pressure sales advertisements. Typical 
examples were provided showing how 
astrologers take advantage of human 
ignorance to sell luck charms; how 
manufacturers take advantage of hu- 
man fears to persuade the reader to 
buy spurious patent medicines to fight 
off the ravages of middle age; or to 
invest extravagantly in burial appur- 
tenances. The subjects were reminded 
that a Pure Foods Law exists to pre- 
vent tooth paste manufacturers from 
claiming that their products will cure 
mouth troubles, or the hairgoods 
manufacturers from claiming that 
their preparations will cure dandruff. 
It was shown how manufacturers 
often influence the reader to buy their 
products by placing them in adver- 
tisements in proximity to accounts of 
marvelous cures, leaving the reader 
unwittingly to infer that the product 
brought about the cure. The careful 
reader, it was pointed out, detects the 
trickery of such advertisements. He 
further rejects as invalid results 
proved by “laboratory tests,” or “emi- 
nent scientists,” when no laboratories 


or scientists are named. The subjects 
were shown that thoughtless accept- 
ance of the claims of many manufac- 
turers may result in a useless expendi- 
ture of money, and probable injury 
to health. 

Most of the teachers of the group 
maintained insurance or had entered 
into contracts of one kind or another. 
The effective reading of legal docu- 
ments was considered an important 
personal need. It was demonstrated, 
for example, that reading an insurance 
policy is often a difficult job, for the 
legal terms insurance companies use 
usually require close attention to de- 
termine what they mean. A typical 
clause from a policy was selected for 
the group to work out meanings 
contained in such expressions as par- 
ticipating paid-up insurance; cash 
surrender value; single net premium; 
rated-up age of the insured; American 
Experience Table of Mortality, and 
the like. The group was reminded that 
similar careful reading of the terms of 
installment-buying contracts, leases, 
personal service agreements, and 
banknotes is essential in safeguarding 
one’s interests. For careful reading 
may have a bearing on one’s advan- 
tages or disadvantages in case a legal 
dispute arises, 

Other needs for effective reading 
were suggested by members of the 
group. For instance, there was sug- 
gested the need for reading carefully 
present-day sugar and gasoline ra- 
tioning laws. Georgia is a peach- 
growing state. Many rural dwellers 
preserve peaches in season for use 
during the year. Correct interpreta- 
tion of regulations meant the possibil- 
ity of obtaining extra sugar for 
canning. Likewise one could determine 
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what amounts of gasoline farmers 
were entitled to for special purposes 
under the rationing laws affecting the 
Atlantic seaboard states. Other prac- 
tical reading needs included reading 
train and bus schedules, the dial tele- 
phone, and typical newspaper charts 
and graphs. 

Summarizing Statement.—Efforts 
were made to stimulate the Workshop 
members to subject everyday reading 
materials to a critical analysis, Fur- 
ther, the group was guided in apply- 
ing effective reading to their everyday 
problems. The teachers exhibited con- 
siderable improvement and keen in- 
terest in the practical uses of reading 
as a means of meeting their common, 
everyday needs, Although the results 
of such training cannot be measured 
objectively doubtless the interest 
shown by the subjects contributed to 
the reading gains indicated in Part A 
of this report. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The report describes the methods, 
materials, and results of a Reading 
Clinic conducted for thirty-two Negro 


(Georgia) rural teachers during the 
summer of 1942. The purpose of the 
Clinic was to discover, diagnose, and 
remove the teachers’ reading deficien- 
cies. Training given the group resulted 
in an average improvement of more 
than three grades in rate of reading 
and comprehension as measured by a 
standardized reading test. The sub- 
jects also received special training in 
appraising critically common reading 
materials, and applying effective read- 
ing to personal needs. Results indi- 
cated the group obtained practical, 
useful information and established fa- 
vorable attitudes for the enrichment 
of their own lives through reading. 

In view of the fact that positive 
results were obtained in an 18-hour 
training period, it seems reasonable to 
expect that even better results would 
be obtained through a longer period. 
Limitations of the present report are 
the failure to provide training in the 
use of reading for the development of 
personal interests, esthetic enjoyment, 
and social understandings. Doubtless 
these latter areas could be included in 
a longer training period. 
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Ethnic and Class Education* 
SIMON MARCSON 


No society lacks a system of edu- 
cation be it formal or informal. It is 
true much education in all stages of 
culture, including our own, is infor- 
mal, that is, it is acquired by sugges- 
tion and contact, and by participation 
in the everyday procedures of the 
family, the neighborhood, and the 
community. However, such an educa- 
tion is not sufficiently comprehensive, 
selective, and systematic to meet the 
needs of the individual or the group 
in any society above the most primi- 
tive level. 

The function of education is to pre- 
pare the individual for full and suc- 
cessful participation in the life of the 
group. The purpose of the main edu- 
cational institution, the school, is the 
deliberate and systematic instruction 
of all youth in the social traditions of 
society, so that we need not depend 
upon the well-intentioned but partial, 
sporadic, and often irresponsible and 
social instruction that is otherwise re- 
ceived.? The school has become the 
primary agency for inculcating prac- 
tically all of the necessary institu- 
tional lore and procedure.® Its primary 


*T am indebted to R. W. Tyler and E. C. 
Hughes for valuable suggestions at various 
stages during the preparation of this paper 
and the studies upon which it is based. 

*W. D. Hambly, Origins of Education 
Among Primitive Peoples, New York, 1926, 
p. 195; M. Mead, “Primitive Education, % 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ed. by 

E.R. A. Seligman, New York, 1930, V. p. 399. 

*R. E. Park, “Education in Its Relation 
to the Conflict and Fusion of Cultures: with 
Special Reference to the Problems of the 
Immigrant, the Negro, and Missions,” Amen- 
can Sociological Society, XIII (1918). 

*J. D. Russell, and C. H. Judd, The Amer- 
Pag Educational System, New York, 1940, p. 
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task is that of increasing the con- 
tinuity and persistence of the social 
structure.* 

The establishment of one common 
public school system, it was hoped, 
would function to orient and fuse the 
divergent immigrant groups into the 
traditional structure of American so- 
ciety. It was thought that the chil- 
dren, and through them the parents, 
of all American peoples would be im- 
bued with common ideals and directed 
toward common goals. However, in 
the average American community the 
school has not entirely fulfilled the 
function assigned it, for there are to 
be found not one school system but 
several, each with its distinct segre- 
gated clientele, What are some of the 
consequences of this multiple school 
system as they affect ethnic and class 
differentiation, and what is its con- 
tribution to the integrative and dis- 
integrative influences in American so- 
ciety? 

Segregated education is understood 
as being that type of education con- 
ducted by or for a differentiated group 
that has become segregated either 
voluntarily or involuntarily by virtue 
of some special set of characteristics. 
The selection and distribution of di- 
verse population elements into homo- 
geneous segrated settlements has 
found expression in institutions com- 
patible with the requirements and 
mode of life of their inhabitants. This 

‘J. Dewey, Democracy and Education, 
New York, 1916, p. 3. 

*The Report of the Educational Policies 
Commission, The Unique Function of Edu- 


cation in American Democracy, Washington, 
1937, pp. 45-46. 
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segregation where it has been more or 
less unwitting has given rise to volun- 
tary segregated educational systems. 
The socially constrained and often 
legalized setting apart of such groups 
as Negroes, Indians, and Orientals has 
resulted in involuntary federal and 
state segregated school systems. 

The public school system, although 
categorized as non-segregated educa- 
tion, includes two types of partially 
segregated education. The first con- 
sists of ethnic or class dominated areas 
that affect local teacher or curriculum 
selection. The second, the differen- 
tiated regional culture area,* has made 
possible the development of an entire 
system of segregated education within 
the general framework of the public 
school system. 

Involuntary segregated schooling is 
not new, nor has it been restricted to 
Negro-white relationships. All colored 
races have been excluded from some 
school or other in the United States. 
Separate schooling has been enforced 
for the Negro, Indian, Chinese, Mex- 
ican, and the Japanese. The Negro 
has been most commonly subjected to 
educational segregation. This separate 
schooling has arisen largely as a func- 
tion of the caste-like structure of 
American society. The bisocial struc- 
ture in certain areas has led to the 
development of dual school systems, 


one for whites and one for Negroes. - 


These practices have invariably meant 
inferior education for the minority 
group. 

Both the structure of the larger so- 
ciety and that of the local Negro com- 
munity have affected the public school 
serving the Negro. Within the total 

* National Resources Committee, Prob- 


lems of a Changing Population, Washington, 
1938, p. 223. 


community the function of the Negro 
school has been twofold: as a device 
for facilitating the achievement of dif- 
ferential minority goals, and to create 
a pressure to live up to the accepted 
ideals of the community without at 
the same time providing the oppor- 
tunities or the incentives.’ The réle 
of the Negro community has been in 
its schools’ reflection of the attitudes 
and interests of the upper Negro 
strata.® The effect has been to increase 
the lower class youth’s anxieties, in- 
feriorities and insecurities.® 

The native Indian has been offered 
education in all possible types of 
schools, including the involuntary 
segregated and the voluntary mixed.’® 
In frontier communities the Indian 
child was deemed a source of con- 
tamination to white children, and 
separate schools were established.” 
Thus Indian instruction in European 
culture began with the contact with 
missionaries in colonial days, 

The main objective of Indian edu- 
cation, whether in mission school, 
reservation boarding school, non- 
reservation boarding school, separate 
reservation day school, or general 


‘It would be of interest to analyze the 
content of textbooks as over against the 
realistic situation of minority groups. For a 
discussion of the Negro child’s school be- 
havior see A. Davis and John Dollard, 
Children of Bondage, Washington, 1940, p. 


279. 

*E. F. Frazier, Negro Youth at the C'ross- 
ways, Washington, DC., ae Council 
on Education (1940), p. 

° A. Davis and J. Dlterd, ag cit., p. 280; 
and E. F. Frazier, op. cit., 

=NG, B. E. Lindquist, The "Red Man in 
the United States, New York: George H. 
Doran and Co. (1923); Lloyd E. Blauch, 
Educational Service for Indians, Washington, 
D.C., U. 8. Government Printing Office 
(1938) ; Indian Education Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, DC., U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, 
nos, 1-50. 

1D. Young, American Minority Peoples, 
New York: Harper Brothers (1932), p. 499. 
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public or private school, has been 
until recently cultural assimilation. 
The present policy of using schools to 
preserve Indian tribal culture insofar 
as possible suggests a motive for seg- 
regation at variance with that leading 
to the segregation of other colored 
minorities. This new respect for the 
integrity of Indian tribal life may 
symbolize the acceptance of cultural 
diversity as a governmental policy.’ 

San Francisco in 1885 established 
an Oriental school in “Chinatown.” 
This act was later rescinded, but in- 
voluntary segregated schools still sur- 
vived in some parts of the West Coast 
until Pearl Harbor.'* The war has led 
to the complete segregation of the 
West Coast Japanese population and 
an attendant change in the traditional 
structure of American-Japanese social 
organization. 

Another group subjected to invol- 
untary segregation is the Mexican. 
This segregation is usually confined 
to the lower public school grades in 
areas of the Southwest. To some ex- 
tent this has been approved and en- 
couraged by some Mexicans because 
of the difficulty encountered by their 
children in making progress in the 
general schools where Spanish is not 
always spoken by the teacher, and 
little or no recognition is usually given 
problems of cultural adjustment. 

Involuntary school segregation can- 

” Prejudice and not cultural preservation 
of a numerically unimportant minority of 
330,000 is the motive attributed for this seg- 
regation by D. Young, Research Memoran- 
dum on Minority Peoples in the Depression; 
New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil (1937), p. 312. Concern for the economic 
costs of supporting a dependent population is 
& motive advanced by the National Re- 
sources Committee, op. cit., pp. 234-239. 

*E. K. Strong, The Second Generation 


Japanese Problem, Stanford University Press 
(1934), p. 41. 


not be understood by itself; it must 
be studied in comparison with segre- 
gated education which is of minority 
voluntary origin. A large amount of 
voluntary school segregation has its 
roots in minority residential segrega- 
tion, although this type does not 
usually represent complete segrega- 
tion.1> Some segregation is predomi- 
nantly religious in origin, although the 
subjects taught may include the secu- 
lar, as in the Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant parochial schools.** There are 
also minority schools intended to sup- 
plement or perhaps counteract the in- 
fluence of the public schools by in- 
struction in a group’s native language, 
history, and traditions, as in the case 
of Japanese continuation schools and 
Jewish institutions. In addition, there 
are the segregated private schools of 
socio-economic strata intended to 
maintain the class and caste positions 
of elite native white stocks. 

These three types of voluntary seg- 
regated schooling, the parochial, the 
private, and the supplementary, arose 
in the main as the result of two power- 
ful forces. One was the church which 
was eager to hold its people, afraid of 
the subversive power of the public 


“The rise of segregated areas in urban 
centers in the processes of group differentia- 
tion and integration made it possible for the 
incoming migrants to maintain a social dis- 
tance and “be themselves” at the price of 
of the loss of intimate contacts with other 
groups. This isolation permitted them to re- 
produce the culture to which they had been 
accustomed as nearly as the new conditions 
would permit. See E. W. Burgess, “Resi- 
dential Segregation in American Cities,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, CXL (November, 
1928), p. 105; L. Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way 
of Life,” The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XLV, No. 1 (July, 1938), p. 15. 

*D. Young, Minority Peoples in the De- 
pression, op. cit., p. 213. 

* &. Anderson, We Americans, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press (1938), p. 99. 
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school, and so emphasized the impor- 
tance of parochial schooling. The 
other was the desire of the various 
ethnic groups to maintain, not only 
their religion, but also other cultural 
elements which have been of impor- 
tance to them. These groups, as well 
as the church," saw a danger that in 
the public school these values would 
be lost, and so they strove to per- 
petuate them and give them immo- 
bility through their children. 

The importance of the segregated 
parochial school*® subsists in its ca- 
pacity to integrate the immigrant 
group and insure its continuity 
through successive generations.’® 
Moreover, the school serves as a bond 
between all the members of the old 
generation, and fosters the interest of 
the young generation in the group’s 
institutions. The parochial school 
serves as a means of self-preservation 
and self-development. 

To all groups training in the reli- 
gious teachings of their fathers is, on 
the surface, the most important rea- 
son for establishing separate schools, 
though behind the well-worn banner 
of religion, the desire of each ethnic 
group to perpetuate its ethnic integrity 
has been observed in all parts of the 
United States.2® The Irish, Germans, 
~ * Encyclical Letter of Pius XI on Christian 
Education of Youth in “Five Great Encycli- 
cals,” Rev. G. C. Treacy, (ed.), New York, 
1939, p. 60. 

* The total number of students in all types 
of Catholic Educational Institutions in 1940 
was 2,584,461. The number of instructors and 
schools was respectively, 97,464 and 10,459; 
Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United 
States, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington, 1942, p. 21. 

”W.I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927, vol. 11, pp. 
1532-1533. 

*R. A. Niebuhr, The Social Sources of 


Denominationalism, New York: Henry Holt 
and Company (1927), p. 123. 


French-Canadians, Italians, Polish, 
Spanish, Bohemians, Lithuanians, 
Slovaks, Ruthenians, Hungarians, and 
Belgians have all established their 
own parochial schools where their own 
particular language could be a part 
of the curriculum.”* 

Anderson points out that while lan- 
guage difference is an excuse for sepa- 
ratism, it is not the reason for it; the 
real desire is to maintain ethnic iden- 
tity, of which language is one expres- 
sion. “Religion is the first front on 
which an ethnic group asserts its dif- 
ferences from the old Americans; lan- 
guage is the second, on which it would 
assert its difference from those of the 
same religon. . . .”” 

The Catholic church at times as- 
sisted this desire by providing teachers 
of the same faith, and tongue.”* This 
at times was done in separate schools 
for the ethnic group, but where the 
policy of “mixed” parishes was for a 
time attempted, it failed, For instance, 
the case of the Irish well illustrates 
this. The Irish on first coming to this 
country found themselves in “mixed” 
parishes where German was used al- 
ternatively with English. However, in 
the school a “mixed” arrangement of 
this kind was deemed impossible. So, 
however small the number of the 
Irish in a place, a Catholic English- 
speaking school usually came to be 
established.** 

The Poles in Massachusetts further 
illustrate this intense desire for ethnic 
integrity underlying segregated paro- 
chial schooling. Young points out that 


the Poles built their own Catholic 


% J. A. Burns, The Catholic School System 
in the United States, New York: Benziger 
Brothers (1912), pp. 296-337. 

2 &. Anderson, op. cit., p. 85. 

*J. A. Burns, op. cit., p. 295. 

* Burns, op. cit., p. 396. 
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Church and that the Greek Catholics 
for a time attended the Roman 
Church, but in 1919 broke with the 
Poles and established their own 
church.”* 

In the Middlewest, Germans and 
Scandinavians of the same Protestant 
faith built separate schools for their 
children.2® In Minnesota, the Danes 
have held onto the Danish language 
and the Lutheran church beliefs and 
practices brought along from Den- 
mark, although modifications to fit 
the American scene are being brought 
about by the younger’ generation.”’ 
Among the other Protestant sects, 
such as the Presbyterians, and Epis- 
copalians, this ethnic separateness in 
parish structure may also be ob- 
served.”8 

Warner, in his studies of a New 
England community, points out the 
differential functions of these ethnic 
schools. The segregated school “com- 
petes directly with the public schools 
and inculeates a variant type of be- 
havior which fits its students for a 
mature behavior different from the 
norms of the Yankee community and 
frequently is in conflict with the gen- 





* Young, American Minority Peoples, op. 
cit., p. 524. 

*“T utheran Church and Education in the 
United States,” A Cyclopedia of Education, 
edited by Paul Monrie; New York: The 
Macmillan Company (1913) Vol. 4, p. 96. 
“The Lutheran parochial school system 
reached its greatest development in America 
in the North Central States within the con- 
gregations affiliated with the Lutheran synods 
of Missouri, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Iowa. A 
twofold purpose actuated the members of 
this church in founding and maintaining 
parochial schools: first, the desire to bring 
up their children in the faith of their church, 
and second, the wish to maintain and trans- 
mit their mother tongue and German cul- 
ture.” 

.™ Young, American Minority Peoples, op. 
cwt., p. 524, 
* Ibid., p. 510. 


eral values.”?° He further points out 
that the segregated parochial schools 
play an inhibiting réle in contacts of 
segregated and non-segregated pupils. 
Warner adds that previously there 
had been much more intermarriage 
between parochial and Yankee groups 
than now, and that the children of 
such marriages were assimilated into 
the traditional and secular behavior 
of New England. He concludes that 
the parochial and ethnic schools tend 
to separate ethnic children from such 
contacts with the children of the gen- 
eral Yankee community “as would 
allow the development of erotic inter- 
ests with sets of sentiments and values 
similar to the old Yankee ones which 
might finally develop into intermar- 
riages of the foreign and native young 
people.” 

The private school, as over against 
the public school which is supported 
and controlled by the state govern- 
ment, is self-supported and free of 
governmental control. As a corollary 
they are not open to all, but tend to 
be schools attended by a group as a 
class. For the purposes of this study 
private (including military) schools 
whose function is in part to impart a 
religious education have been classi- 
fied as parochial schools and are ex- 
cluded from this analysis of the pri- 
vate school, In addition, private 
schools whose purpose it is to impart 
vocational training are not included 
in the present analysis. Included are 
only those schools that are in direct 


» W.L. Warner, “Formal Education and 


the Social Structure,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, (May, 1935), p. 524. A compara- 
tive study of the content of parochial school 
and public school textbooks would aid in 
understanding this “conflict with the general 
values” of the larger community. 

* Warner, op. cit., p. 524 
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competition with the public school 
insofar as it ostensibly offers the same 
type of academic preparation. The 
Cyclopedia of Education describes 
some of the characteristics of the pri- 
vate school as selection on the basis of 
family and social status.** 

In the same manner that minority 
peoples have supplemented or sup- 
planted the public school with volun- 
tary segregated institutions of their 
own, so have various classes of native 
white stock supplanted the public 
school with private schools. These in- 
stitutions are segregated schools as far 
as most of the minority peoples are 
concerned, by reason both of exclusion 
and of income disabilities. There are 
numberless reasons why parents send 
their children to private day or board- 
ing schools of primary, secondary, or 
college rank, but among them must be 
included class and ethnic conscious- 
ness.*? 

A third type of voluntary ‘segre- 
gated educational institution arose 
among the Japanese and Jewish 
groups in the form of the supple- 


“Characteristics of Private Schools,” A 
Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. 5, p. 44; “On 
the basis of social selection there are reared 
the most famous and perhaps the best of 
the private schools, The great English schools 
represent a class. .. . In America, while we 
recognize that our ideals, our ethics, even 
our manners and customs, must in the main 
be such as to fit us to belong to the great 
public family of which we are all proud, 
yet even here there are family groups of 
a more private character, which seek separate- 
ness and distinction, especially in education. 
See also, M. E. Ogden, “The Social Orienta- 
tion of the Society Girl.” (M. A. Thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1938), p. 38, for de- 
scription of the function of girls’ private 
boarding schools. 

* Young, American Minority Peoples, op. 
cit., p. 427. See discussion of the Relation- 
ship between ethnicity and America’s early 
class patterns by F. L. Reinhold, Exiles and 
Refugees in American History, in When 
Peoples Meet by A. Locke and B. J. Stern, 
New York, 1942, p. 704. 


mentary school. The Japanese in San 
Francisco had been forced to attend 
in 1906 the school for Oriental chil- 
dren. This order was later withdrawn 
and the Japanese permitted to attend 
the public school system: At the same 
time the Japanese developed an after- 
public-school institution which the 
Japanese children were required to 
attend by their parents.** Here the 
pupils spent an average of two hours 
a day learning something of the Japa- 
nese language, history, and traditions. 
These schools were supported by the 
local Japanese community, the teach- 
ers coming from among the more in- 
formed members of the adult group.** 

The function of the school is to 
serve as a means of binding the first 
and second generations more closely 
together, and as a unifying social or- 
ganization in the community. Strong 
quotes a community functionary, the 
Reverend M. Kyogoku, chief priest at 
the Buddhist church in Fresno, and 
superintendent of the largest Japa- 
nese-language school in the district, in 
order to illustrate these functions. 
The language school is very important as a 
link between the first and second generation, 
so that parents and children can talk and 
understand each other’s problems better; 
and so the parents can help keep the chil- 
dren straight on the moral side and give 
them advice. The second generation child 
who does not understand Japanese well is 
often misled. This is the most important 
function of the school.” 


In addition, Strong points out that the 


*E. K. Strong, The Second Generation 
Japanese Problem, Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press (1934), p. 201. “. . . in Cali- 
fornia, about 69 per cent of both sexes of 
the United-States-born Japanese have at- 
tended Japanese-language schools for an 
average of 3.0 years for the entire group.” 

*S. F. Miyamito, Social Solidarity 
Among the Japanese in Seattle; Seattle: 
University of Washington (1939), p. 111. 

* Strong, op. cit., p. 202. 
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language schoo] attendance tends to 
increase the pupils’ appreciation of 
their parents’ background and point 
of view, and so decrease the oppor- 
tunities for misunderstanding and 
conflict.** 

The Jewish supplementary school 
was developed in the American Jewish 
communities for the same purposes 
and objectives as that of the Japanese 
school, This education has developed 
into a highly diversified and elaborate 
system, and, as a matter of fact, into 
more than one system, for the various 
strata in the Jewish community have 
developed their own institutions.*’ 

These schools tend to orient the pu- 
pils around the matrix of a distinctly 
Jewish way of life and specifically 
toward Jewish activities.** They focus 
attention and inculcate into their stu- 
dents an ethnic perspective toward the 
social order about them. They tend 
to assist somewhat in readjusting the 
children to the family, since it rein- 
forces an orientation which is con- 
genial to the outlook of the parents. 
But, among their secularized contacts, 
the Jewish school appears to introduce 
an additional element which seems to 
controvert other secularized influences, 
and thus tends to create a series of 
contradictions for the participating 
children. Moreover, it tends to re- 
strict, and in some measure even to 
isolate the pupils from non-Jewish 


* Tbid., p. 203. 

* H. Bricker: S. Marcson, Jewish Educa- 
tion in Chicago, Chicago, 1940, p. 212. 

%S. Marcson, The Réle of Voluntary 
Segregated Education among Minority 
Peoples, Bulletin of the Society for Social 
Research, December 1940, p. 10. 


contacts.*® This may eventuate into 
an ethnic self-consciousness which 
may intensify the tendency toward 
differential association with Jews of a 
like outlook. 

Both ethnic and class groups, it has 
been observed, desire to preserve their 
individual and unique conceptions of 
life. Every one of these groups, in 
order to maintain the integrity of its 
own group life, imposes upon its mem- 
bers some kind of moral isolation. The 
segregated school systems, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, whether 
parochial or supplementary, are one 
instrument through which this moral 
isolation is maintained, and is the 
means of insuring and solidifying the 
continued existence of the group. For 
the school serves to bring these groups 
physically together; it acquaints the 
children with the language, religion, 
national history, traditions, and moral 
values of their parents; it fosters un- 
derstanding between the generations. 

In numerous ways these schools 
tend to preserve traits not always in 
harmony with the American culture 
pattern. Sharp contridictions develop 
between the ideational and value pat- 
terns created by the American school 
and those fostered by the segregated 
school. The isolation, segregation, and 
integration of a self-contained com- 
munal life functions to inhibit and re- 
tard the assimilation of the ethnic 
group. The social orientation of the 
child within a segregated system of 
education tends toward the perpetua- 
tion of ethnic and class differences. 


*H. Bricker: S. Marcson, op. cit., p. 181. 











Tested Personality Adjustment in Jewish 
and Non-Jewish Groups 
HERMAN H. LONG 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of the effect of minor- 
ity group experience upon the person- 
ality development of Negro youth has 
been extensively investigated through 
studies of the American Youth Com- 
mission. They have as a basis the 
assumption that the social and cul- 
tural experience of individuals is a 
primary determinant of personality 
characteristics and their organization. 
From this follows the assumption that 
individuals of minority social or racial 
groups who are subject to common 
frustrating experiences may be found 
to possess common personality effects 
of these experiences. With one excep- 
tion, the studies concentrated for the 
most part on Negro youth, although 
the basic assumptions should hold 
valid for any other similar, minority, 
socio-racial group. A logical and nec- 
essary next step, following from these 
studies, should be, therefore, to em- 
ploy exactly the same methods in the 
investigation of other minority groups. 
This is especially necessary in view of 
the broad implications the studies had 
for the matter of personality develop- 
ment in general as a special concern 
in both the fields of psychology and 
sociology, quite apart from the pri- 
mary interest of the studies in Negro 
youth. 

This investigation is an exploratory 
step toward using another minority 
cultural or racial group—Jewish sub- 
jects—in the study of the general 
problem. Briefly stated, the investiga- 


tion undertakes the task of ascertain- 
ing whether a comparison of subjects 
of different racial and cultural back- 
grounds will show the subjects to dif- 
fer in personality adjustment, when 
that adjustment is defined and meas- 
ured by a standard personality test 
instrument. Adequate insight into the 
problem can be gained only when the 
large number of factors involved in 
equating compared groups are con- 
trolled. This was not possible in this 
preliminary study of the problem. 
The results, therefore, should be taken 
only as suggestive. 

A secondary undertaking has been 
to compare the adjustment’ of so- 
called normal subjects with a group 
composed of delinquents, unmarried 
mothers, foster home and orphan home 
cases. To this latter group we have 
arbitrarily given the title—“unad- 
justed.” This comparison involved the 
same group of subjects used in the 
first analysis but reclassified on the 
basis of the personal-home-family 
background conditions mentioned 
above. This secondary analysis is sig- 
nificantly related to the major prob- 
lem, inasmuch as it involves the ques- 
tion of the sensitivity of the test in- 
strument in responding to differences 
in adjustment between selected groups 
with distinctly different personal- 
home-family background factors. How 
diagnostic the test shows itself to be 
in this second analysis is a check 
upon the reliability of the findings on 


the first and major concern. 














————— 
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PROCEDURB 


The data were obtained from the 
administering of the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory to students sent to the De- 
troit Mental Hygiene Clinic during 
the spring of 1941 for guidance. The 
tests were administered by Mr. Henry 
Feinburg, Director of the Clinic, and 
used by him for purposes of diagnosis 
and guidance, 

This analysis is based upon the test 
results of 150 subjects who were given 
the student form of the inventory. 
Two primary comparisons were made 
of the subjects: (1) Jewish against 
non-Jewish cases, and (2) normal 
against “unadjusted” cases. The two 
comparisons involve the same subjects 
classified on different bases. It is to 
be emphasized that in the first case 
racial or cultural background is the 
differentiating factor, and in the sec- 
ond, conditions of personal-family- 
home background which in any sense 
are abnormal. 

The category of “Non-Jewish’’ is 
not clear-cut, although it may be jus- 
tified on the grounds that it includes 
individuals without distinct racial or 
cultural marks of identification and 
thus who do not constitute a special 
or separate group in American society. 

The Jewish and Non-Jewish groups 
have 80 and 70 subjects, respectively. 
Three of the 150 cases were dropped 
out in forming the normal and “unad- 
justed” classification, so that the com- 
pared groups contain 73 and 74 cases, 
respectively. 

The sex proportions of the com- 
pared groups are important for the 
interpretation of results. The Non- 
Jewish group had 24 males and 46 
females and the Jewish group 43 males 
and 37 females. The Non-Jewish 


group is heavily weighted with fe- 
males, The normals had 41 males and 
32 females, while the “unadjusted” 
group contained 17 males and 57 fe- 
males. The predominance of females 
in the “unadjusted” category makes 
the second comparison of only pass- 
ing importance. The subjects were all 
students between the third year of 
high school and the second year of 
college. All of the “unadjusted cases 
were referrals to the Clinic from social 
agencies in the city of individuals in 
need of guidance. 


RESULTS 


The findings of the compared Jew- 
ish and Non-Jewish cases are sum- 
marized in Table I. The higher the 


TABLE I 


ADJUSTMENT OF JEWISH AND NON-JEWISH 
SUBJECTS ON THE BELL INVENTORY 





Home Adjustment 


Mean Sigma C.R. 


























N-J 10.15 6.54 2.22 
J 12.66 7.35 
Health Adjustment 
N-J 8.71 1.40 1.65 
J 9.67 4.96 
Social Adjustment 
N-J 14.89 7.47 1.85 
J 12.70 6.99 
Emotional Adjustment 
N-J 12.53 6.57 48 
J 12.07 6.60 





Total Adjustment 





N-J 45.71 17.90 .80 
J 19.10 





score on the Bell Inventory, the 
greater the lack of adjustment. The 
Jewish group had higher mean scores 
in Home, Health, and Total Adjust- 
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ment, suggesting that the Jewish 
group was less adequately adjusted in 
these categories than the Non-Jewish 
group, The higher mean scores of the 
Non-Jewish group in social and emo- 
tional adjustment likewise suggests 
poorer adjustment than for the Jewish 
group. 

However, the differences between 
the compared groups approach statis- 
tical significance in only three in- 
stances—home, health and social ad- 
justment. Most important appears to 
be the difference obtained between 
the groups in home adjustment, the 
C.R. of 2.22 indicating that there are 
approximately 99 chances in 100 that 
the obtained difference showing the 
Jewish subjects to be less adequately 
adjusted is significant. The difference 
in means of the two groups in social 
adjustment gave a C.R. of 1.85, al- 
lowing 96 chances in 100 of the dif- 
ference being a significant one. Thus, 
there is some possibility that the 
tested Non-Jewish group was less ade- 
quately adjusted socially than the 
Jewish group. According to Bell’s own 
interpretation of scores in this cate- 
gory, however, we can only say that 
the Non-Jewish group was more “re- 
tiring” in social contacts than were 
the Jewish cases. 

There is further some slight sugges- 
tion that the difference between the 
groups in health adjustment has some 
importance, the difference in favor of 
the Jewish cases indicating the pos- 
sibility of their being less adequately 
adjusted than the Non-Jewish cases. 
However, the C.R. in this case of 1.65 
is too far from the standard of “vir- 
tual certainty” to warrant anything 
more than mentioning. The differences 
between the groups in emotional and 


total adjustment did not approach 
statistical significance. 

As summarized in Table II, the re- 
sults show that in all types of adjust- 
ment measured by the Bell Inventory 
the group here classified as “unad- 
justed” had higher mean scores than 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF “UNADJUSTED”? WITH 
NORMAL CASES (BELL INVENTORY) 





Home Adjustment 
Mean Sigma C.R. 
































U 11.65 6.93 .008 
N 11.64 7.59 

Health Adjustment 
U 9.06 4.02 .188 
N 9.19 4.41 

Social Adjustment 
U 15.02 7.20 1.930 
N 12.59 7.99 

Emotional Adjustment 

U 12.75 6.93 .788 
N 11.89 6.20 

Total Adjustment 
U 46.21 5.77 1.290 
N 44.98 5.73 





the so-called normal group, with the 
exception of health adjustment. 
Nevertheless, only in social adjust- 
ment does there appear to be a differ- 
ence between the groups which even 
suggests significance. The C.R. of 
1.930 gives approximately 97 chances 
in 100 of the obtained difference be- 
tween the groups being significant, in- 
dicating that the “unadjusted” group 
tended to be more “retiring” socially 
than the normal group. 

The general lack of significant 
differences between the compared 
“unadjusted” and normal groups, 
however, suggests the necessity of 
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contrasting these groups with Bell’s 
“well-adjusted” and “poorly ad- 
justed” validation groups. 

Table III contrasts the results of 
the tested Non-Jewish, Jewish, “Un- 
adjusted” and Normal groups with 
the Bell validation groups selected by 
counselors as “well adjusted” and 
“poorly adjusted.” The absence of 
measures of either standard deviation 
or probable error for the Bell groups 


with the present arrangement differ- 
ences are obtained between compared 
Jewish and Non-Jewish groups in 
home and social adjustment which ap- 
proach statistical significance. Thus, 
even with imperfection of grouping and 
equating the groups, different patterns 
of adjustment emerge, This suggests 
some factor operating to distinguish 
between the groups. 

A second weakness in the analysis 


TABLE III 
MEAN SCORES OF TEST GROUPS AND BELL VALIDATION GROUPS 














Bel Tested Tested Tested Tested Bell 
“‘Well- Non- Jews Normal “Unad- “Poorly 
Adjusted” Jewish justed” Adjusted” 
Home 4.65 10.15 12.66 11.64 11.65 10.27 
Health 5.60 8.71 9.67 9.19 9.06 11.53 
Social 8.40 14.89 12.70 12.59 15.02 16.80 
Emotion 8.28 12.53 12.07 11.89 12.75 15.78 











+ sn adhhaondaba 





permits only a superficial comparison 
of the groups. However, it can be 
readily seen that the four test groups 
have mean scores considerably larger 
than those of the Bell “well adjusted” 
group, and that the results of the test 
groups closely approximate those of 
the Bell “poorly adjusted” group. 
Most important is the fact that the 
tested Jewish group had a larger mean 
score than the Bell “poorly adjusted” 
group in the category of home adjust- 
ment. This was also true of the tested 
normal and “unadjusted” groups but 
to a less extent. 

The findings presented are not 
clear-cut. The differences obtained 
cannot be said with certainty to be 
due to the factors upon which the sub- 
jects were divided—racial or cultural 
factors in one instance and unadjust- 
ment in another, because the groups 
were not equated in every factor ex- 
cept the one being tested. However, 


is that there were not equal numbers 
in the compared groups nor were the 
sex proportions equal. Although the 
tentative norms for men and women 
established by Bell are not greatly 
different, the norms for women range 
slightly higher. This suggests a tend- 
ency for women to score higher than 
men on the inventory. A group over- 
balanced with female subjects would 
therefore be expected to have its av- 
erage score correspondingly affected. 
It was found that the Jewish group 
tended to differ significantly from the 
Non-Jewish group in Home Adjust- 
ment. This was the most reliable dif- 
ference obtained between the com- 
pared groups. Other factors support 
this finding. First, there were more 
females—both numerically and pro- 
portionately—in the Non-Jewish than 
in the Jewish group, which would 
tend to reduce the difference obtained 
between the means of the groups and 
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which showed the Jewish group to be 
less adequately adjusted in home re- 
lationships. Second, the Jewish group 
scored higher in home adjustment than 
did even the Bell “poorly adjusted” 
group. And, third, the imperfect 
grouping of the subjects would reduce 
the possibility of significant differ- 
ences being obtained between the 
groups. These considerations suggest 
a true difference between the Jewish 
and Non-Jewish subjects in home ad- 
justment. 

Of less importance was the differ- 
ence between the Non-Jewish and 
Jewish groups in social adjustment, 
the Non-Jewish subjects tending to be 
less adequately adjusted. The results 
in this case are explained by the fact 
that 41 per cent of the Non-Jewish 
cases were unmarried mothers who 
were referred to the Clinic by social 
agencies because of a definite need 
for guidance. At the same time a 
greater proportion of the Non-Jewish 
group was female—66 per cent. In this 
instance the obtained difference is due 
more to the composition of the Non- 
Jewish group than to racial or cultural 
factors. Of importance, however, is 
that the test instrument apparently 
responded to these differences in the 
composition of the compared popula- 
tions. 

Comparison of the normal and “un- 
adjusted” groups yielded a difference 
of sufficient size to warrant attention 
only in the case of social adjustment. 
The difference was only an approach 
to statistical significance. The results 
from Table III in which the test 
groups were compared with the Bell 
validation groups have indicated that 
all of the test groups approach being 
“poorly adjusted.” In comparing the 


so-called normal and adjusted groups, 
therefore, we have actually compared 
on the basis of degrees of unadjust- 
ment or maladjustment, as the case 
may be. In other words, there was not 
a normal group as such. 

It is interesting that the Bell Inven- 
tory has inclined toward differentiat- 
ing between the degrees of adjustment 
of the compared “unadjusted” and 
normal cases. Of the “unadjusted” 
group, unmarried mothers comprised 
the largest proportion—41 per cent. 
On the basis of this and the above 
results with the Non-Jewish group, in 
which unmarried mothers comprised 
41 per cent of the total, and wherein 
the Non-Jewish group was less ade- 
quately adjusted than the Jewish 
group in social relationships, we may 
infer that adjustment in social situa- 
tions appears to be a difficulty with 
unmarried mothers. This is only a 
matter of possibility, however, since 
there was a preponderance of females 
in both the Non-Jewish and “unad- 
justed” groups, and the lack of ade- 
quate adjustment of these groups in 
social situations may be due to the 
feminine composition of the groups as 
well as to the fact that a large per 
cent of the subjects were unmarried 
mothers. These tentative findings sug- 
gest the necessity of making separate 
comparisons of unmarried mothers, 
foster home cases, orphan home cases 
and delinquents, with normals and 
with each other and with the sex fac- 
tor carefully controlled, in regard to 
the different types of adjustment 
measured by the Bell Inventory. 

The comparisons of the tested 
groups have involved the question of 
the sensitivity -of the test instrument 
in measuring degrees of home, health, 
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social and emotional adjustment. Only 
in home adjustment (Jewish vs. Non- 
Jewish) and social adjustment (Jew- 
ish vs, Non-Jewish and normal vs. 
“unadjusted”) did differences appear 
approaching statistical significance. 
The results bespeak fairly high sen- 
sitivity of the Inventory in the meas- 
urement of home and social adjust- 
ment. This is in agreement with other 
investigators, In his review of the Stu- 
dent Form of the Inventory, Cattel 
suggests that these may be the only 
two measures of the inventory that 
are independent. In a study of the 
validity of four types of adjustment 
inventories, Keys and Guilford dis- 
covered that the section of the Bell 
Inventory dealing with home adjust- 
ment gave the highest prediction of 
types of adjustment measured by all 
of the tests evaluated. 

In a study of clinically diagnosing 
cases and testing the same cases for 
maladjustment, Darley found that the 
measurement instruments used, in 
which the Bell Inventory was in- 
cluded, were not specifically directed 
at all possible maladjustments which 
individuals may have in different 
areas. The tests, nevertheless, iden- 
tified 30 and 37 per cent of the family- 
social-emotional-personal problems of 
males and females respectively. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This exploratory study involved the 
analysis of Bell Adjustment Inventory 
test results with Jewish and Non- 
Jewish groups, in an effort to ascer- 
tain whether significant differences 


would be obtained between the groups 
in the types of adjustment measured 
by the Inventory. Of further interest 
was whether an obtained significant 
difference was attributable to the fact 
that one group belonged to a minority 
racial and cultural group. The same 
subjects were arranged into “normal” 
and “unadjusted” groups, the latter 
being composed of unmarried mothers, 
delinquents, foster home and orphan 
home cases. All subjects were clients 
of the Detroit Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
The results of the normal and “un- 
adjusted” groups were compared for 
differences in adjustment. The find- 
ings suggest that the Jewish subjects 
were less adequately adjusted in home 
situations than were Non-Jewish sub- 
jects. Both the “unadjusted” and nor- 
mal groups were found to resemble 
Bell’s “poorly adjusted” group, but 
the Inventory tended to distinguish 
between degrees of maladjustment of 
these groups in the category of social 
adjustment. 

The analysis does not permit con- 
clusions to be drawn, although the 
suggestion of the Jewish subjects 
being less adequately adjusted in 
home situations than Non-Jewish sub- 
jects is probably significant. The in- 
teresting possibility is raised that: the 
acculturation of the Jewish family 
into the predominant American folk- 
ways focuses upon the relationships of 
individuals within the home and cre- 
ates a crisis situation, characterized 
by a breakdown of traditional family 
controls and mores which may lead to 
possible personality maladjustment. 
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The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina’ 


Dr. John Hope Franklin’s scholarly 
study of the free Negro in North 
Carolina before the Civil War dis- 
closes a striking similarity between 
the attitude of an ante-bellum state 
and the attitude of certain commu- 
nities in the United States today to- 
ward the Negro. 

In the period 1790-1860 the free 
Negro was a “problem” and a “curi- 
ous paradox.” He was neither a slave 
nor a full-fledged citizen. He might 
be highly esteemed as an individual 
but he belonged nonetheless to “an 
unwanted people.” North Carolina’s 
“liberalism” toward the free Negro 
did not stem from any humanitarian- 
ism peculiar to the state. Rather, Dr. 
Franklin finds that it grew out of sev- 
eral factors present in the social and 
economic pattern of the community 
and that it “was more apparent than 
real: the problem was less acute in 
this state because the population was 
more rural and there was little con- 
centration of free Negroes in the 
cities.” Unlike the free Negroes in 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, who tended to concentrate in 
Baltimore, Richmond and Charleston, 
those in North Carolina were essen- 
tially rural and therefore affected by 
the isolation and general backward- 
ness that were a result of rurality. 
Not only did the ante-bellum free 
Negro have the problem of obtaining 
freedom but the maintenance of that 
freedom was something for which he 
had to make a continuous fight and 
during the decade 1850-1860, North 
Carolina’s discriminatory laws be- 
came so severe that many free Ne- 
groes voluntarily returned to slavery. 





* John Hope Franklin, The Free Negro in 
North Carolina, 1790-1860. Chapel Hill: The 
ng of North Carolina Press, 1943, 
pp. 271. 
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The fact that, by 1860, 30,000 Negroes 
in the state “had been able not only 
to obtain freedom but to maintain it 
is a fact more fully appreciated when 
viewed in the light of existing circum- 
stances” (p. 57). 

During the early colonial period it 
was not intended that Negroes should 
vote. A complaint was made to the 
Lord Proprietors in 1701 that votes of 
“free Negroes were Receiv’d, and 
taken for as good Electors as the best 
freeholders in the Province.” A law of 
1715 prohibited Negroes, mulattoes 
and Indians from voting for Members 
of the Assembly. In the revised elec- 
tion laws of 1743 qualifications for 
voting were based upon property, resi- 
dence and age and no disability was 
placed on the eligibility of the free 
Negro. Under the State Constitution 
of 1776 all free men were enfranchised 
and as time passed the vote of the 
free Negro came to be feared in some 
quarters and eagerly sought in others. 
This was due to the fact that in cer- 
tain sections the free Negro votes held 
the balance of power. Not only did 
free Negroes vote until their disfran- 
chisement in 1835, but a few were 
active in politics; particularly was 
this true of John Chavis who took 
special pride in having Willie Man- 
gum, a former student, in the Federal 
Congress. Though the free Negro was 
disfranchised in 1835, he did not cease 
to be a factor in elections. Dr. Frank- 
lin states: “He may even have voted 
in local elections after 1835. In the 
heated state and national elections 
after the disfranchisement, the free 
Negro may have voted more than the 
records reveal. . . . When the issues 
were slim and the aspirants of small 
stature, the electioneers pulled the free 
Negro vote out of the proverbial closet 
and not infrequently assisted in 
sounding the death knell of this or 
that candidate” (p. 120). 

Legally, the free Negro never en- 
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joyed the full rights of citizenship. A 
number of laws regulated his life as 
well as that of the slave. In 1825 the 
Commissioners of Raleigh required 
registration of all free persons of color 
within the city limits. The General 
Assembly of 1826-27 prohibited free 
Negroes from migrating into the state 
and passed legislation to bind out free 
Negroes and mulattoes not regularly 
or honestly employed. A quarantine 
act of 1830 circumscribed the move- 
ment of free Negroes and prohibited 
colored mariners on board visiting 
vessels from communicating with Ne- 
groes of the state. Movement from 
place to place within the state and the 
peddling of wares out of one’s county 
became well-nigh impossible, Conse- 
quently, the energetic and enterpris- 
ing free Negroes found themselves 
bound to the communities in which 
they resided, shut off from the aboli- 
tionists of the north and restricted to 
the least possible contact with slaves. 

Surrounded by a legal system which 
denied them an opportunity to seek a 
livelihood where they could and by a 
hostile community, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that many free Negroes 
were considered “idle, thievish, ro- 
guish, and indolent” and were not a 
more powerful economic force than 
they were. Mr. Franklin is amazed 
“that in such circumstances they were 
able to acquire more than a million 
dollars worth of property by the end 
of the period and to have had several 
hundred slaves in their possession dur- 
ing the seventy year period ending in 
1860” (p. 162). Interesting are his fig- 
ures dealing with the Negro’s financial 
status. The per capita wealth of the 
free Negroes in North Carolina was 
only $34.00. That of the free Negro 
property owner was $287.00; however, 
fifty-three of these owners were worth 
more than $2,500 each, while several 
in this number were worth more than 
$15,000 each. Thus, these figures mean 
that Margaret Reid of Mecklenburg 
County, with $75 worth of realty and 
$10 worth of personal property, was 
more nearly the rule than the excep- 
tion (p. 159). 


Because of their economic plight, 
free Negroes suffered from inadequate 
housing, insufficient diet and, conse- 
quently, poor health. Educational op- 
portunities were extremely limited. 
Presbyterians and Methodists showed 
an interest in the enlightenment of 
the Negro but the Quakers probably 
accomplished more than any other 
sect in educating the ante-bellum Ne- 
gro of North Carolina. In addition, 
the apprentice system lifted the edu- 
cational level of the free Negro by 
schooling him in the art of making a 
living. The most conspicuous example 
of the educated free Negro was John 
Chavis who at the same time played 
an important réle in the education of 
both races in North Carolina, “Intel- 
lectually, he was inferior to few North 
Carolinians.” John Chavis was truly 
a negation of much for which the 
white community stood in its attitude 
toward the free Negro. 

The whites in general considered the 
free Negro as an anomalous personal- 
ity which could never be integrated 
into the social and economics life of 
the state—as a degraded and despised 
element with no place in the ordinary 
relationships among human beings. 
Because of this attitude many free 
Negroes gave evidence of a feeling of 
frustration and futility and, despair- 
ing of their future as freeman, volun- 
tarily returned to slavery. On the 
other hand, thousands were not 
acutely conscious of their peculiarly 
degraded condition while others were 
not extremely disturbed by it. In spite 
of their dismal status free Negroes 
manifested no disloyalty toward their 
state and apparently felt that they 
had, as Negroes today feel that they 
have, “a stake in the life and develop- 
ment of North Carolina.” 

This dispassionate social and his- 
torical study was made by a young, 
brilliant scholar of American history, 
a graduate of Fisk and Harvard Uni- 
versities, following the social and in- 
tellectual approach to history of Pro- 
fessor Arthur Meier Schlesinger and 
Paul H. Buck of Harvard, and re- 
flects credit upon these teachers who 
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inspired and encouraged him. The 
author unearthed county records, pa- 
pers of the state legislature and su- 
preme court, newspapers of the period, 
and private letters and diaries. An 
assiduous and pains-taking effort must 
have gone into the gathering and com- 
pilation of the information contained 
in the appendices. Here neatly as- 
sembled are tables and lists of Free 
Negro Apprentices in 1860; Free Ne- 
gro Property Owners in 1860 (with 
the value of the property owned) ; 
Free Negro Owners of Slaves (an in- 
teresting roster of the ancestors of 
some present citizens of the state) ; 
Free Negroes in County Poor Houses; 
and Contributions of North Caro- 
linians to the American Colonization 
Society. Six maps concerned with 
some feature of Negro life in North 
Carolina illustrate the textual mate- 
rial. Ample footnote documentation 
and a twelve page bibliography are a 
storehouse of information for the spe- 
cialist. 

This study of the ante-bellum free 
Negro in North Carolina has been 
done so thoroughly and interestingly 
that it is to be hoped that John Hope 
Franklin will soon prepare for our 
enlightenment another book dealing 
with some aspect of the life of the 
Negro in North Carolina since the 
Civil War. 

MeERZE TATE 
Associate Professor of History 
Howard University 


Whites and Blacks in South Africa? 


South of the Congo is an inside 
story, a graphic first hand report of 
Southern Africa from Capetown to the 
Congo and from the island of Mada- 
gascar to Portuguese West Africa. In 
this timely, pertinent, and candid 
book a young English newspaper cor- 
respondent, emancipated from the 
peculiarly British insular and at the 
same time imperialist mentality, turns 
& journalist’s microscope on an area 


*Selwyn James, South of the Congo, New 
York: Random House, 1943, pp. 347. 


little known to Americans and ana- 
lyzes what he sees. There is much in 
his writing to arouse the interest and 
ire of Englishmen, South Africans, 
Afrikaners, Germans—both Nation- 
al Socialists and Socialists—Jews, 
French, Belgians, Hindus, Chinese, 
Japanese, native Africans, and men 
of color everywhere. 

Selwyn James presents a picture and 
therefore reminds us of Southern Afri- 
ca’s key importance in the global war; 
of the significance and danger to the 
United Nations’ lifeline round the 
Cape and the strategy to keep it clear; 
of the Nazi plot to recapture the 
former German colonies; of Jan Chris- 
tiaan Smuts’ struggle against the fifth 
column elements among the Boers, his 
success in keeping South Africa out of 
the hands of the Nazis and the fact 
that South Africa needs Smuts a hun- 
dred times more than England needs 
Churchill; the work and power of the 
Gestapo in Lourenco Marques; the 
Vichy-Tokyo conspiracy on the steam- 
ing tropical island of Madagascar; the 
story of South Africa’s gold and dia- 
monds, the Congo’s rubber and ivory 
and the activities of men like Leopold 
II and Cecil Rhodes who built great 
empires and personal fortunes from the 
exploitation of natives; and, finally, 
throughout we read the incredible, 
heart-rending, pathetic, sordid, dismal, 
degrading, hopeless, and shocking 
story of the millions of Africans and 
their dream of freedom. Mr. James 
goes further into the native problem 
than does either Lewis Sowden in The 
Union of South Africa (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1943) or Albert Q. Mai- 
sel, Africa: Facts and Foretasts 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943), who 
attempts to cover within the compass 
of one book all of Africa’s forty-two 
political divisions. 

The Belgian Congo, whose history 
between 1884 and 1908 was probably 
the blackest in all Africa, is today 
“blessed with an enlightened native 
policy.” The attitude of the 40,000 
white officials, businessmen, and Bel- 
gian refugees toward the 10,000,000 
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natives is not one of sympathy or 
kindness, but rather one of strict dis- 
cipline. The natives are organized and 
used for strictly business reasons. The 
Belgians realized early that the wealth 
of the Congo could not be exploited 
without an intelligent, healthy, strong 
black population. Their problem was 
to build the natives into an efficient 
labor force, able to perform even some 
of the most skilled work. “The Bel- 
gians would never say, as the South 
- Africans do, that theirs is a white 
man’s country. It is a country of 
blacks supervised by a small group of 
whites.” There is no intention in the 
Belgian Congo of eventually giving 
the natives their freedom, that is, free- 
dom from being virtually forced to 
labor for the white man. Nevertheless, 
the native looks forward to the day 
when he might become a locomotive 
driver on the 3,500 miles of railroad, a 
truck driver on the 45,000 miles of 
highway, a skilled mechanic, a tech- 
nical worker on the big palm-oil plan- 
tations, a clerk or any of a dozen 
“middle class” occupations that will 
enable him to live and to raise his chil- 
dren free from disease and starvation. 
Mr. James expresses the opinion that 
the native in the Congo is the happiest 
in Africa and prefers conditions there 
to those under either the British or 
South African system. He certainly 
has better medical facilities, more and 
better schools, and, broadly speaking, 
better food than the blacks in other 
African colonies. But it is not senti- 
mentality or love for the natives that 
has inspired this policy. It.is what the 
Belgians like to call a_ practical 
colonial policy (p. 3138). 

Probably the most unhappy native 
is the Bantu of the Union of South 
Africa. The colored man in the Union 
is more repressed, less educated, eats 
less and dies quicker than his cousins 
in any part of Africa. Only on the 
color issue do 2,000,000 Boers and 
Britons unite to subjugate the 6,000, 
000 Bantus and to keep the Union “a 
white man’s country.” The majority of 
whites are agreed that the day the 


Bantu gains his freedom will mark the 
end of white civilization on the Afri- 
can continent. As Nazi Germany seg- 
regates the Jews in ghettos, the Union 
segregates the Bantus in “reserves” — 
areas of largely infertile soil where 
they are expected to eke out a living 
and pay their taxes as well—or crowds 
them into “locations”—“terrible slum 
districts railed off on the outskirts of 
towns and constantly patrolled by 
squads of police driving the dreaded 
‘pick up’ vans.” 

The problems of land distribution 
and of labor are the worst features of 
the African colonial regime. Wherever 
there is a considerable resident white 
population, the natives have been 
crowded off the most productive lands 
and restricted to areas disproportion- 
ate to their relative numbers. Despite 
the differences in treatment of natives 
throughout Southern Africa the one 
thing that all blacks would like most 
is their land. “Mayi Buye Irfrika”— 
“Give us back our land,” has become 
a national slogan and is whispered and 
shouted from Capetown to Johannes- 
burg, and from Johannesburg to the 
borders of the Belgian Congo (p. 16). 
In the Union of South Africa, Africans 
are prohibited from purchasing or 
renting from non-Africans any land 
outside areas specifically scheduled for 
them in the Native Land Act of 1913 
unless its acquisition is especially 
sanctioned by the Governor-General. 
This act was passed ostensibly to re- 
lieve the overcrowding in the reserves 
by granting more land for native oc- 
cupation. The legislation might have 
been more appropriately named the 
non-Native Land Act for its main ob- 
ject “was to insure that the best and 
more fertile land went to the white 
farmer, and that industry wouldn’t 
suffer labor shortages.” So long as the 
native can cultivate a piece of land 
that will raise enough crops to feed 
him and pay his poll tax he refuses to 
work on the big farms or in the mines. 
Therefore, the idea back of the act 
“was to make the black man labor 
for the whites, and to dissipate any 
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notion in his head that he possessed 
the same privileges of land purchase 
as his white master” (p. 119). 

Everywhere there prevails the color 
differential in wages, Not only are na- 
tives restricted to certain levels of em- 
ployment, but where they perform the 
same work as the whites, they are paid 
on a widely different wage scale. In 
South Africa natives do not choose 
whether they will work or not work or 
what type of work they shall do or 
where they shall do it. The white man 
settles all these questions. Wages are 
determined by a deliberate policy on 
the part of the government and em- 
ployers associations. Selwyn James re- 
ports that white men employed on 
state-owned railroads to replace dis- 
missed Bantus were paid a minimum 
wage of what amounted to 200 per 
cent above that paid to Bantus (p. 
111-112). This grotesque disproportion 
is maintained by the white trade 
unions and the government which have 
opposed attempts of colored workers 
to organize and to bring pressure to 
bear to improve their conditions. In 
June, 1942, under the stress of global 
conflict, the Smuts’ War Government 
recognized and gave the first official 
encouragement to Bantu unions. 

Six million Bantus in the Union of 
South Africa are represented by three 
white members of the Capetown House 
of Assembly. From 1853 to 1936 na- 
tives of the Cape province voted but 
in the latter year General Hertzog 
took that privilege away and provided 
the Bantus with a toy “Native Repre- 
sentative Council.” This is a purely 
advisory body made up of whites and 
Bantus—described by one Bantu as 
“a dog that barks but has no teeth” 
(p. 124). 

White public opinion in the Union 
is opposed to native education, for the 
white man professes to believe that the 
educated Bantu is a menace to him by 
attempting to nullify the color bar. 
More than eighty per cent of the Ban- 
tu population is illiterate. Seventy-five 
per cent of the Bantu child population 


has never seen the inside of a class 


room; many of those who have were 
taught in school buildings in which “a 
decent farmer would hesitate to house 
his cattle.” 

For all the white man’s blessings 
the native must pay taxes. Failure to 
pay the annual poll tax by June or 
July results in a man hunt through 
bush and over veld for Bantus. Thou- 
sands are fined and under South Afri- 
can law fifteen cuts of the cane may 
be administered as punishment. The 
Courts work hand in glove with the 
recruiting agents from the mines of 
Johannesburg. When tax-defaulting 
natives are unable to pay their fines 
the Courts threaten to confiscate half 
the cattle. Then the recruiting agent 
steps in and offers to pay their fines 
in exchange for their signing a nine- 
month contract to work in the mines. 
Natives who have no responsibilities, 
no families or cattle usually prefer to 
take the whipping or serve a jail sen- 
tence. But those who are threatened 
with the confiscation of their cattle or 
with the starvation of their families 
frequently go up to Johannesburg. 

In the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal Afrikaans farmers are as- 
sured the labor of five to twelve Ban- 
tu families through a system of legal- 
ized serfdom which ties the native to 
the master’s land. On these farms na- 
tive living and labor conditions are in- 
credible. Starving children just fall 
down and stop breathing. 

Malnutrition, starvation, and over- 
crowding on locations—in Durban as 
many as eleven children often live in 
one room—all contribute to ill health 
and the spread of disease. Thousands 
of Bantus are wiped out every year by 
tuberculosis. In some sections half the 
Bantus are reported to be suffering 
from syphilis. Bantu babies probably 
die quicker than any others in the 
world. The Union Government pub- 
lishes no statistics and does not regis- 
ter native births and deaths. However, 
the total child mortality during the 
first four years of life is roughly sixty- 
four per cent. The medical facilities 
provided by the white man are so 
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hopelessly inadequate that sick Ban- 
tus by the thousands still believe in 
the witch doctor and his herbs. A few 
years ago the Rockefeller Educational 
Foundation offered the Union Govern- 
ment £56,000 to build a medical school 
for natives. But General Hertzog re- 
fused it on the ground that it was not 
Government policy to grant such 
facilities to natives (p. 154). 
Incredulous as the above may seem, 
the British and even the Boers have 
no record to equal that of the Ger- 
mans in ruthlessness and brutality. 
When Germany controlled Southwest 
Africa some of the tribes in the region 
suffered terribly. The Hottentots were 
robbed and hounded by German set- 
tlers. They revolted and many of them 
were killed. But the Hereros, a finely 
built, aristocratic, cattle-owning tribe, 
were practically wiped out. Dr. Goer- 
ing, the father of Marshal Herman 
Goering, became Southwest Africa’s 
first Governor in 1888. He obligingly 
permitted the German settlers to grab 
as much cattle as they could and to 
exterminate the Hereros. Mr. James 
reports that there were 90,000 souls 
when the Germans first arrived in 
force in 1814. There were only 15,000 
by 1907 (p. 231). The figures of Lewis 
Sowden in his study of The Union of 
South Africa are somewhat different. 
He states that at the end only 37,000 
were left out of 130,000. In 1897 the 
Hereros owned 90,000 head of cattle, 
in 1903 they owned 40,000 and a thou- 
sand Germans owned 44,000. By 1904 
the starving, economically insolvent 
Hereros rose up to avenge themselves. 
They were broken, cut to ribbons, and 
detribalized. By 1905 they owned no 
cattle. In 1907 they fled in disorder 
into the burning Kalahari desert. 
Many of their children abandoned or 
lost in their haste to get away were 
picked up by the Germans to become 
slaves. And in the desert thousands of 
Hereros either starved or were killed 
by the poison arrows of the wily little 
Bushmen who resented their intrusion. 
Englishmen recite this brutal story as 
one of “the best reasons why neither 


Hitler nor any other German ruler 
should ever be allowed to govern a 
colony again.” 

The race story in Africa is not alone 
one of arrogant Saxon exploitation of 
natives. On the tropical, malaria- 
soused island of Madagascar the 
Chinese and Hindu merchants for 
years have exploited, overcharged, and 
swindled the Hovas, a proud race, be- 
lieved to be of Malayan origin, who 
had an impressive cultural back- 
ground before the French wiped out 
its rule. Although the Hovas hate the 
French they loath the Asiatics more 
and prefer to keep the French in con- 
trol of Madagascar rather than let it 
fall into the hands of the plotting 
Japanese. In South Africa Jews harbor 
the same racial prejudices against the 
Bantus as does Hitler against the Jews 
in Germany. 

After reading Selwyn James’s treat- 
ment of the regions south of the Con- 
go one wonders what implications the 
Atlantic Charter will have for this 
area. Under the rule of the European 
powers and the Union of South Africa, 
millions of natives have never had a 
square meal in their lives and have 
never even been promised one. Will 
freedom from fear and freedom from 
want be realized for them? Today the 
most liberal political leader does not 
dare suggest the abolition of the color 
bar legislation, Higher wages, ade- 
quate medical facilities and decent 
homes are taboo subjects. 

Mr. James concludes his book with 
a plea for a revised African policy. He 
writes: 

The most pressing reform, however, is the 
raising of living standards. Industrial color 
bars, whether legislative or merely custom- 
ary, must be abolished in order to admit 
Africans into the higher-paid, skilled occupa- 
tions. Higher wages must be paid for all 
work presently done by Africans so that 
squalor and disease may be drastically re- 
duced. Special attention must be paid to 
land problems, insuring the natives sufficient 
fertile land to meet their needs. Every 
native land-owner should attend a local 
agricultural school which will teach him 
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modern practices in land usage. Disease- 
spreading kraals and locations should be 
burned to the ground. 

In less than a decade the old myth that 
the blacks are intellectually inferior would 
be exploded, Health, adequate food, good 
housing and education would transform the 
African personality. The old evils and 
superstitions of tribal life—the witch doctor, 
for instance—would rapidly disappear. The 
characterization of the African as an in- 
digent, lazy good-for-nothing would be even 
less accurate than it is today. 

All colonial powers should be signatories 
to a Colonial Charter embracing the above 
principles. The Charter should be counter- 
signed by important non-colonial powers 
like the United States which should share 
in the responsibilities of re-building the 
lives of millions of Africans and ensuring 
equal opportunity for all races in Africa. 
An International Colonial Committee must 
make an exhaustive study of colonial re- 
sources and work out long-range economic 
development schemes... . 

What I have prescribed will pay divi- 
dends in time; Africa will not only become 
self-supporting but will contribute its re- 
sources more abundantly to the rest of the 
world, And the Africans will plainly.demon- 
strate that they deserve to be treated as 
human beings. Already they have suffered 
too long for want of the opportunity 
(339-40). 


MERZE TATE 


The White Man’s Pan African Idea’ 


The Union of South Africa is a 
white man’s book, written by a white 
South African about a “white man’s 
country” (inhabited by 2,000,000 
whites and 8,000,000 colored), to 
tickle the ears of white men. The au- 
thor has not intended to enlighten the 
reader on or to propose a solution to 
the native question. 

Mr. Lewis Sowden, a young news- 
paper correspondent of Johannesburg 
has written an informative, fascinat- 


*Lewis Sowden, The Union of South 
Africa, New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1943, pp. 271, $3.00. 


ing, entertaining book in a pleasing 
style, which at times is dramatic with 
its crisp, incisive and conclusive sen- 
tences. For a South African the author 
is objective on the racial question— 
that is, the racial question of Afri- 
kaners versus Britons—and, no doubt, 
he justly prides himself on his en- 
lightened objectivity on the native 
question. But, in the final analysis, he 
1s a South African, born and educated 
in that country, living and expecting 
to make his livelihood there; conse- 
quently, he dares not look candidly 
and with wide-open eyes at the de- 
plorable plight of the Bantu, Hotten- 
tots and half castes in his midst. His 
perspective is therefore different from 
that of Selwyn James, a young Eng- 
lishman, whose interest in the blacks 
of Southern Africa was kindled by 
conversations with a missionary, who 
visited south of the Congo, went out 
of his way to become acquainted with 
native living, starving and dying con- 
ditions, came to the United States be- 
fore publishing his book and is now 
foreign news editor of the New York 
newspaper PM. Mr. Sowden, however, 
is at times, but not all the time, con- 
scious of the natives’ presence and 
does not repeat for South Africa the 
unique feat of another newspaper man, 
Jonathan Daniels, who in the process 
of discovering the American South 
found no Negroes. 

Lewis Sowden begins his book with 
a sketch of the history of South Africa 
from the time when the Cape was first 
rounded and compares that event with 
the dramatic second rounding of the 
Cape in 1940-42 when infinitely more 
was at stake than in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The successful efforts of the 
British in sending enough ships with 
enough material to their hard pressed 
Eight Army in Egypt to stop Marshal 
Rommel before Alexandria not only 
changed the fate of the British Em- 
pire but altered the course of the his- 
tory of the world. The author’s pur- 
pose is to relate how the Union of 
South Africa assumed guardianship of 
the route that has proved so vital to 
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the well-being of the United Nations 
and to indicate how the “last three 
years have brought South Africa to 
the threshold of a new era in its his- 
tory.” 

Here is the story of Jan Christiaan 
Smuts’ “translation” from a man of 
thought—a lawyer—to a man of ac- 
tion—a Boer fighter—from a politi- 
cian to a philosopher of Holism, the 
application of his Holistic theory to 
South Africa, to the British Common- 
wealth and to a striken world in 1919, 
and, finally, the inestimable services 
he has performed for the world in 
keeping the Union out of the hands of 
the Nazis and thus securing Britain’s 
bastion on the Cape route. In contrast 
to General Smuts stands General Hert- 
zog who is incapable of seeing beyond 
the frontiers of his own country and 
whose gaze within that country is 
focussed mostly on his own people. 

Mr. Sowden has adopted General 
Smuts’ (now Field Marshal but still 
General to South Africans) Holistic 
philosophy and his primary thesis is 
that South Africa’s problem is one of 
Holism and can be solved along Hol- 
istic lines, Explanations of Holism, a 
term derived from the Greek word 
holos, read: “Everything wants to be 
whole. Lower wholes give birth to 
higher wholes and become incorpo- 
rated with them.” And: “This is a 
whole-making universe; it is the 
fundamental character of this universe 
to be active in the production of 
wholes, of ever more complete and ad- 
vanced wholes. The evolution of the 
universe, organic and inorganic, is 
nothing but the record of this whole- 
making activity in its progressive de- 
velopment” (p. 57). This means that 
the two white peoples of South Africa 
—Boers and Britons—must close their 
ranks, cease wrangling over the shad- 
ows of history and assume the leader- 
ship of the African Continent and it 
means more opportunity for the Bantu 
peoples and better employment of 
their splendid human material. 

Lewis Sowden does not state speci- 


fically what these additional oppor- 
tunities should be. In his condescend- 
ing chapter on “Brother Bantu” he 
makes some kind and complimentary 
statements concerning the natives of 
the Union who during the course of the 
war “have displayed an exemplary 
loyalty towards constituted authority 
and a law abiding attitude that is 
wholly admirable.” Admirable because 
the Bantu has little to hope from the 
South African form of democracy. 
“The seven million Bantu of the Union 
are the most repressed class in the 
country.” Though, technically speak- 
ing, not slaves, they are restricted in 
movement by the various provisions of 
the Pass Laws (not to be confused by 
what American Negroes mean by 
“passing”), “excluded from any but 
unskilled labour, remunerated on a 
scale which does not ensure them the 
bare necessities of existence, and pre- 
vented at almost every turn from im- 
proving their mode of life, they occupy 
@ station which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from that of slavery” (p. 
185). Mr, Sowden is conscious of a 
great injustice being perpetrated in 
what professes to be a free, enlightened 
and democratic state. He, I believe, 
would like to see a more liberal policy 
extended to the natives for their con- 
tinued subjection in the status of a 
slave race is not only a great wrong 
but a great folly, which has retarded 
the development of the country, im- 
paired its efficiency and doomed four- 
fifths of the population to abject pov- 
erty. He warns that the native “is 
slowly awakening to the values in the 
world around him. He is learning the 
meaning of such terms as ‘labour,’ 
‘capital,’ ‘wages,’ ‘freedom,’ ‘franchise’ 
and ‘democracy.’ The will to knowl- 
edge, like the will to live, cannot be 
stemmed” (p. 184-5). Bantu peoples 
in the South Africa know that their 
men in the transport and labor units 
in the war “up North” have been 
taken prisoner, have been wounded 
and have died. They know of the grow- 
ing power coming to black men in 
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other parts of Africa. They know that 
white South Africans fought to free 
the Empire of the Ethiopians—and 
yet deny freedom to the black men of 
their own country. “The white man in 
South Africa is living amid a black 
populace to whom enlightenment is 
coming; it may be coming slowly, but 
it is coming. It depends on him 
whether it comes in the right way or 
the wrong, and right way will not be 
under a rule of repression an denial” 
(p. 185). 

The maintenance of white suprema- 
cy in South Africa is an ever-growing 
problem, the magnitude of which will 
soon overshadow all others. Mr. Sow- 
den continually emphasizes that only 
immigration can solve that problem 
and he advocates drawing upon a 
great reservoir of white blood in Eu- 
rope. “A white community two, three, 
four times its present size would have 
no fear of being swamped by colour, 
or would have less fear. With the pass- 
ing of that fear, the objections to giv- 
ing the black man his freedom would 
also pass, and the Bantu would gradu- 
ally take that place in the community 
to which their abilities entitle them” 
(p. 200). This is the only concrete 
proposal for improving the condition 
of the Bantu but its primary purpose 
is to “solve the European,” not the 
native, problem in South Africa. 

The global war of the last three 
years has opened up Africa and has 
turned South Africans to thinking of 
their North as never before. “Up 
North,” meaning the fighting fronts, 
has become a commonplace and every- 
day expression. Mr. Sowden considers 
the Union with its 2,000,000 whites as 
the gateway to a great continent which 
has 154,000,000 peoples, 4,000,000 of 
whom are white. This is the white 
man’s “Pan African Idea” which Gen- 
eral Smuts proclaimed years ago, re- 
stated in April 1940 to a doubtful 
South Africa, but which today the 
country is more prepared to contem- 
plate. 

The first step in the direction of the 


white man’s Pan African Idea is the 
creation of a Greater South Africa. 
(I say: “white man’s Pan African 
Idea” because Pan African from the 
colored man’s point of view is a quite 
different concept envisaging a charter 
of liberties which includes political, 
economic and educational equality; 
the restoration of confiscated native 
lands; the checking of ruthless indus- 
trial and concessionary exploitation 
of Africans rather than a united cru- 
sade of exploitation on the part of 
4,000,000 whites led by the 2,000,000 
of the Union of South Africa.) Mr. 
Sowden is convinced that a Greater 
South Africa is an immediate neces- 
sity. South-West Africa should be- 
come a fifth province of the Union. 
The Native Protectorates, “small in- 
terlocking territories, too small to be 
administered with real efficiency,” he 
insists; “must be brought under one 
government and made into one unit 
with a broader outlook and wider 
horizon than any of them can have 
separately.” Even Southern Rhodesia 
with 1,400,000 inhabitants, of whom 
62,000 are Europeans, must eventually 
come into the Union (pp. 264-5). 
What does the white man’s “Pan- 
African Idea” hold out to the natives 
who are the overwhelming majority 
in the territories concerned? Nothing, 
save some vague generalities. Lewis 
Sowden has no program of reform, no 
African Charter, no Four Freedoms 
to offer, nothing comparable to Selwyn 
James’ proposals cited above. Swazi- 
land, Basutoland and Bechuanaland, 
whose people up to the present have 
preferred and petitioned to remain 
under the direct control of Great Brit- 
ain, unwilling to subject themselves 
to the Union’s repressive native policy, 
Sowden admits “will probably have 
to be given some safeguards which, 
protecting the status of their own peo- 
ple, must eventually influence that of 
the Bantu throughout the country.” 
He also mentions “more opportunity 
for the Bantu” who “must be made to 
feel that they have a share in the 
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country with the white man, so that in 
time of danger they may become a 
positive force for safety instead of 
being, as at present, a largely disin- 
terested element whose aid the white 
man is afraid to enlist” (p. 264). The 
reader questions: “Whose safety does 
the author have in mind? The white 
man’s safety? Mr. Sowden stresses 
that war has brought a new attitude 
towards the native problem. “Euro- 
peans are acknowledging that the 
black and coloured men who stood 
faithful in the war and even went 
North to help the white man’s armies 
must be given a fuller share in the 
country.” Just what is meant by this 
“fuller share?” Note, not “equal 
share.” Does “fuller share’ mean 
wages equal to one-fourth or one-fifth 
of those of the white, instead of one- 
seventh or less, as they are now and 
have been in the past? 

In one instance, however, Mr. Sow- 
den completely forgets the colored 
man. While writing of the wisdom of 
granting Dominion status to Anglo- 
Boer South Africa in 1910, he states: 
“A country, in the long run, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it and work 
it; and when one examines the course 
of events in the Union for the past 
thirty years, and takes into account 
the fact that roughly sixty per cent 
of the people are Afrikaner and forty 
per cent British, that law has been 
operating precisely and justly.” Else- 
where he writes that 8,000,000 men of 
color inhabit the Union. “They do the 
bulk of the manual unskilled work on 
the farms, in the mines and in the in- 
dustries. They are badly paid, badly 
fed, badly housed and, even for the 
limited scope of the work they are al- 
lowed to do, badly educated. They are 
largely the source of the cheap labour 
with which the mines have been de- 
veloped, with which industries have 
been established, and which has en- 
abled the European community to 
maintain a comfortable, sometimes a 
very comfortable standard of living” 
(p. 181). 


Finally, in true Nordic fashion the 
author refers to “lesser peoples” who 
“have a right to their freedom and are 
entitled to a voice in the country they 
inhabit” (p, 268). Here he recognizes 
that some “lesser peoples” live in his 
midst; but in this instance he is at- 
tempting to convince Mr. Wendell 
Willkie and Americans of the astound- 
ing fact that the British Empire no 
longer exists. That Empire, he asserts, 
“is now a Commonwealth in which 
many peoples are associated for their 
own good.” This certainly makes 
mythic reading to the natives of Africa 
and to the inhabitants of India and 
the British West Indies. 

MERZE TATE 


Science, Philosophy and Religion: 
Third Symposium? 


This volume assembles the papers 
prepared for discussion at the third 
annual meeting of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in 
their Relation to the Democratic Way 
of Life, held in New York, August 27- 
30, 1942. Appended to these essays are 
“comments” upon them by selected 
critics. There are in all twenty-four 
primary statements from as many in- 
dividual authors, one resulting from 
the collaboration of a group, and 
forty-two “comments” from twenty- 
seven different commentators. 

The program of this meeting con- 
sisted of sessions for discussion of the 
following topics, to which the papers 
were related: I. The Problem of Ob- 
jective Basis for Value Judgments. 
II. The Impact of Ideas on Human 
Affairs with Reference to Specific His- 
torical Occasions. III. The Relation 
of General Objectives of the Confer- 
ence to the Problems of Education and 
Public Administration, IV. The Mean- 
ing of Human Dignity and Human 
Civilization in Terms of Various Dis- 


*Lyman Bryson and Louis Finkelstein 
(eds.). Science, Philosophy and Religion: 
Third Symposium. New York: Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion, Inc., 
1943. Pp. 438. 
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ciplines. V. The Historical Process in 
its Effect on Art, Music, and Letters. 
VI. The Significance of History for 
the Current Intellectual, Economic 
and Political Crisis. 

Confronted by the variety of sub- 
topics which are included under these 
several themes, it becomes clearly im- 
possible within the limits of this re- 
view to consider separately the com- 
ponent parts of a program comprising 
so many diverse facets. It must suf- 
fice to make some general comments 
on this individual conference and the 
continuing enterprise which it repre- 
sents. 

Yet here another difficulty intrudes, 
the proceedings of this third annual 
meeting were conducted in closed ses- 
sions, restricted to the relatively ex- 
clusive membership and invited par- 
ticipants. As with the two previous 
meetings, no report of the discussion is 
presented in the published record; a 
stenotype transcript is available only 
at the Conference office in New York. 
Consequently, one outside the magic 
circle who attempts an appraisal of 
the Conference activities—especially 
if he is removed by miles as well as the 
limits of membership—will be under 
the handicap of the present reviewer 
who approaches the matter from a 
secondary frame of reference, influ- 
enced by radically divergent recollec- 
tions and evaluations of several of the 
elite. 

With these conditions acknowledged, 
I pass to some observations. The per- 
sonnel of the Conference meetings to 
date, including those convoking and 
those participating, is composed main- 
ly of names well known in American 
academic circles. For whatever rea- 
sons—and they are probably signifi- 
cant in one way or another—there 
have been some notable omissions, not 
least of which is John Dewey. Some 
of the initiates are not, by any meas- 
urement approaching objectivity, of 
equal importance to some of those ex- 
cluded. It is now planned to take into 
the fold of several men of affairs for 


the mutual benefit to be derived from 
such association. Doubtless, this is a 
wise step, so far as it goes. 

Potentialities resident in the objec- 
tives of the Conference project as a 
whole at its outset awakened high 
hopes. Some of these aims, if extri- 
cated from the particular form in 
which they have been molded, remain 
highly desirable. The coordination and 
intersemination of diversified skills, 
perspectives and insights on behalf of 
of democratic way of life is surely a 
primary need. In the face of our pre- 
vailing cultural situation, a program 
of such comprehensive nature is recog- 
nized generally as long overdue. 

Furthermore, many contributions to 
the three symposia, attested by the 
published volumes—as in the present 
instance—have displayed brilliant in- 
dividual merit. But, lamentably, sev- 
eral features of this particular enter- 
prise have vitiated its value thus far 
and one, at least, may work immeas- 
ureable damage in the future. 

The Conference on Science, Philoso- 
phy and Religion was fathered by a 
professionally religious administrator 
who has continued to give it the im- 
petus of his devoted interest. In fact, 
one gets the strong impression of 
paternalism in the guidance of its des- 
tiny despite the externals of represen- 
tative government. There is, perhaps, 
a relation here to the feature which 
has occasioned the most adverse re- 
action to the conference, issuing in a 
partially schismatic and fundamental- 
ly divergent movement initiated by 
Professor Sidney Hook. This is the 
fact that the course of the Conference 
so far—notwithstanding the personal 
philosophies and contributions of ex- 
ceptional members—has been set by 
theologically-minded philosophers and 
supernaturalist theologians, whether 
of conservative Jewish, Catholic neo- 
Thomist, or Protestant neo-orthodox 
proclivities. 

The foreword to this published third 
symposium constitutes a statement 
which evidently was presented at the 
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close of the 1942 sessions and accepted 
by those present at that time. There 
seems to be question even among the 
participants about the manner in 
which this was made an official credo 
of the Conference. Its import is that 
the Truth which the Conference is 
seeking as the foundation for the 
democratic way of life is that which 
leads men back to God; and, when 
this affirmation is seen in conjunction 
with the sort of Hebraic-Christian bi- 
as which demonstrably has constituted 
the dominant tone of the Conference, 
it becomes an especially exclusive dif- 
ferential. Moreover, the conservatives 
who have been in the ascendancy seem 
to have preserved a gentleman’s agree- 
ment of silence on the very profound 
differences which divide them in the 
interest of their common absolutism 
and authoritarianism. Meanwhile the 
liberals in the membership seem to 
have raised no searching objections. 

One is impelled, therefore, to several 
conclusions: 


1. At least until the time of the last 
published symposium, the Con- 
ference had not faced squarely 
and frankly the most funda- 
mental premises of its undertak- 
ing as a whole. It had not, in 
open discussion, worked through 
to a clearly representative plat- 
form nor one of sufficient breadth 
to include many who should be 
related to a truly comprehensive 
approach and who must be taken 
into consideration in any prac- 
tical program for achieving the 
professed goal of the Conference, 
namely, the basis of a democratic 
way of life. Such a procedure 
will make proper place for the 
naturalists, positivists, empiri- 
cists, pragmatists, and religious 
humanists in American culture, 
not to mention those of other re- 
gious backgrounds who could not 
subscribe to the theological pre- 
dispositions of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition. 

2. If the Conference should really 


face and reach an understanding 
on such an impasse as divides 
empiricists from Roman Catholic 
theologians, it would be found 
that the only type of procedure 
which could enlist their respective 
efforts would be in the area of 
concrete social projects which 
they would approach from anti- 
thetical premises in theory, but 
on behalf of which—in limited 
respects and for different reasons 
—they might join forces in co- 
operative endeavor, 

3. Paralleling its failure to grapple 
adequately with divergencies of 
philosophy among its own mem- 
bership—as well as to allow room 
for other differences with adher- 
ents of democracy outside its 
membership—the Conference has 
failed so far to work energetical- 
ly on the clarification and corre- 
lation of significant agreements. 
Consequently, it has failed even 
more woefully in the urgently 
needed task of materializing its 
findings out of the rarified atmos- 
phere of academic theorizing into 
specific action for the realization 
of its professed social ends. 


If the Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion would sincerely 
address itself with becoming humility 
to these reformations, it might begin 
to fulfill the high expectations with 
which its inception was greeted. 

Horace J, NICKELS 

Assistant Professor of Church 
History, School of Religion 
Howard University 


NAACP Through a Glass Darkly’ 


Robert L. Jack, who according to 
the title-page, is a member of the So- 
cial Science Department of Morgan 
State College, has offered for our per- 
usal a history of NAACP. He could 


1 Robert L. Jack, History of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Boston: Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. 110. 
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not have picked a more timely or 
praiseworthy subject. Now nearly 
thirty-five and more powerful and ro- 
bust than ever, this American organ- 
ization deserves to sit for a portrait. 
And certainly such organizations 
should be interpreted periodically. 

It is hard, however, to see how Mr. 
Jack could have produced a more un- 
inspiring picture. For a person who 
had never heard of the NAACP, this 
book would cause a long yawn, and 
wonder (perhaps) why in this day of 
paper shortage the author, his advis- 
ers, and the publisher went to all that 
trouble and expense. For a member of 
the Association who was casual, let us 
say—that is, paid his dollar each year 
if the solicitor could find him and 
proudly acclaimed some glorious effort 
of the Association—as reported by the 
public press—this history would stir a 
tremor of doubt. He would be sure in 
his own mind that NAACP was better- 
looking and more important than this 
portrait; but he might check back for 
a moment to see if he was paying his 
big dollar to an organization that 
merely capitalized on things that were 
going to happen anyhow! For an en- 
thusiastic NAACP-er, I am afraid 
that this book with its bold title would 
be the occasion for loud protest, in- 
dignation, and at worst a challenge to 
Mr. Jack “to put up his dukes.” 

That is, if either of the three could 
manage to read the book through. The 
style is dull and halting. There are 
times when the author himself seems 
to be “on the fence,” as to whether he 
should side with the NAACP or with 
NAACP’s enemy. For example, on 
page 26, when speaking of the “Anti- 
Lynching Crusade,” Mr. Jack says: 


While many of the Negroes lynched may 
have been guilty of rape or attempted rape, 
it is questionable whether this (meaning 
lynching) is the form of punishment which 
should be followed. 


What is more, there are many ex- 
amples of twisted style and a few 
downright illiterate sentences, Tense 


and point of view shift so constantly 
that the reader struggles to keep in the 
line of the discussion. 

But let us forgive Mr. Jack for his 
mechanical and stylistic difficulties 
and get down to the main issues of his 
job. He calls his book a “history” and 
in the “Preface”—and indeed through- 
out the book—reduces himself to a 
running account of a few general facts 
concerning the organization. His chap- 
ters deal with origin, branches— 
growth-maintenance-publicity (all in 
one), anti-lynching crusade, fight 
against discrimination, and segrega- 
tion, fight for equal educational oppor- 
tunity, and fight for political rights. 
This is not a bad outline for a short 
introduction to NAACP, and if each 
chapter had been developed with clar- 
ity and thoroughness, this scheme 
might have accomplished the author’s 
aim. 

Instead of clarity and thoroughness, 
Mr. Jack has given his longsuffering 
reader a_ tantalizing, disconnected 
body of facts—facts not always taken 
from original sources. (For instance, 
The Negro Year Book is authority for 
Oscar De Priest’s defeat by Arthur 
Mitchell, and The California Eagle 
for the prediction that NAACP hopes 
to push an anti-lynching bill in the 
present Congress. The purpose and 
work of the Association are explained 
by writers of books on the race prob- 
lem and by, of all things, a letter of 
greetings from President Coolidge. 
Nowhere does Mr, Jack tell simply 
and effectively the nature of Ameri- 
can life which creates the problems 
that make NAACP inevitable. No- 
where does he “follow through” from 
the NAACP actions and purposes back 
to that life. Mr. Jack and his readers 
are on a raft (his book) in the middle 
of the sea (understanding the impact 
of a powerful organization on evil 
conditions in modern American s0- 
ciety). 

And if Mr. Jack had filled in his 
outline satisfactorily as he planned— 
he still would have “missed the boat.” 
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NAACP is not a series of isolated 
movements. It is not just a few thou- 
sand people paying lawyers to fight for 
their rights. It is certainly not its An- 
nual Reports, as Mr. Jack seems to 
think from the great reliance he has 
placed upon these documents. NAACP 
is the voice of freedom out of the 
ground, in the air, in the throat and 
muscle of American men and women 
who are determined to have a de- 
mocracy on this continent, in spite of 
the Cole Bleases on the one hand and 
the lukewarm liberals on the other, 
whom Mr. Jack quotes. It is an ante- 
cedent of today’s worldwide fight for 
freedom. It is one of democracy’s few 
remaining hopes, almost the skin of 
democracy’s teeth. Mr. Jack’s concept 
of his main character is wrong, all 
wrong. 

How, at this most crucial of all 
times, the leaders of NAACP would 
permit Mr, Jack to advertise the or- 
ganization in so puny a fashion, is be- 
yond this reviewer. Whatever their 
reason for this mistake, they are now 
compelled for the safety of the Asso- 
ciation—and for the salvation of us 
all—to replace this portrait with a 
true and acceptable one. 

JoHN LOvELL, JR. 
Assistant Professor of English 
Howard University 


Biography and Science’ 

Here are two biographies of George 
Washington Carver who died Janu- 
ary 5, 1943. The effort appears to have 
been to have these publications appear 
at as early a date as possible after the 
death of Professor Carver in order 
that full advantage might be taken of 
the immediate interest in his passing. 

The smaller of these biographies, 
that by Basil Miller,? was somewhat 
hurriedly done in the weeks immedi- 





*Rackham Holt, George Washington 
Carver: An American Biography, Garden 
ee Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1943. 
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p. 342. 

* Basil Miller, George Washington Carver, 
Gods Ebony Scientist, Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1943, Pp. 166. 


ately following Carver’s passing. The 
nine chapters in the book describe his 
childhood, how he secured his educa- 
tion, the meeting with Booker T. 
Washington, the beginning of his work 
at Tuskegee, recognition of his work, 
some of the results of fame, his work 
in the improvement of race relations, 
closing incidents in his life, and its 
end. 

Mrs. Rackham Holt has produced 
a much larger and pretentious volume 
in the preparation of which she spent 
several years. The many incidents in 
Professor Carver’s life are described in 
detail. The following are examples: 
how he was kidnapped to the South, 
his very early life, his first efforts to 
secure an education, his wanderings 
from town to town and from job to 
job, his experience as a home-steader 
in Western Kansas, an opportunity to 
show his musical and artistic abilities, 
attendance at Simpson College, his 
work at the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, he 
writes scientific articles in the field of 
botany, a description of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Professor Carver arrives at 
Tuskegee to begin his work. His posi- 
tion was, “Director and Instructor in 
scientific agriculture and dairy sci- 
ence,” his work with the Negro farmer, 
the Jesup wagon and the beginning of 
agricultural demonstration work, per- 
sonal incidents in his life at Tuskegee, 
his relations with Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the coming of the boll weevil, his 
work in developing products from the 
sweet potato, peanut and other plants, 
his contributions to the homefront ef- 
forts of World War I, Science and 
Faith in God, he meets Henry Ford, 
recognitions by the National Farm 
Chemurgy Council, the establishing of 
the George Washington Carver Mu- 
seum, 

It is to be noted that while each of 
the biographies is written in an enter- 
taining manner, they are in the main 
uncritical. It can be said, however, of 
the Miller biography that on the whole 
it ig more accurate than the one by 
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Holt. Documents from the Booker T. 
Washington materials in the Depart- 
ment of Records and Research at 
Tuskegee Institute, while accessible 
to both writers, appear to have been 
used scarcely at all by the latter one. 

It is interesting to note that the 
legend of the lad who was traded for 
a race horse is perpetuated in both 
publications. Holt apparently accepts 
the legend as being true. Miller ex- 
presses some doubt as to the accuracy 
of the legend based on the account of 
Carver having been brought back from 
Arkansas as told in Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s “My Larger Education.” It is 
of further interest to note that prob- 
ably the first autobiographical sketch 
written by Carver about 1897 does 
not mention the horse. He said, “Mr. 
Carver, the Jentleman [sic] who 
owned my mother, sent a man for us, 
but only I was brought back.” No 
mention is made of a horse as having 
figured in this incident. 

The Holt publication written in a 
casual journalistic manner has numer- 
ous inaccuracies and uncritical state- 
ments. On page 178 there is a story of 
the horse and the bucket. Professor 
Carver is reported as traveling on 
horseback in the rural districts, on a 
very hot day and stopping from time 
to time to quench his thrist. “Shortly 
he drew up before another well. As 
he was swallowing a long, cool dipper- 
ful he heard the horse whinny; she 
too, was thirsty. Without waiting for 
an invitation she walked up to the 
well, seized the bucket in her teeth, 
put her head in, and drank.” The 
writer does not indicate whether this 
is to be taken as a serious fact or 
as a “Tall Story.” Inquiry by the re- 
viewer of persons longest acquainted 
with Professor Carver, brought forth 
the statement that they had never seen 
him on a horse. 

There is also the account on page 
144 of the effect on the milk of cows 
fed on cotton seed particularly in the 
production of butter. This statement 
should have been checked by an ex- 


pert in the feeding of cows and butter 
production. On this same page there is 
also the story of putting sheep through 
an Australian dip. This dip, one of the 
components of which is lime, resulted 
in the death of a number of sheep; the 
explanation was that slaked lime was 
used. The statement should have been 
that unslacked lime was used. Here 
again someone familiar with lime 
should have checked this statement. 

Another inaccuracy is found on page 
170, where it is said, “Anna T. Jeanes, 
a Quaker of Philadelphia, gave Wash- 
ington money to establish more 
schools, and even the impersonal but 
invaluable General Education Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation grew 
out of this movement which had its 
inception at Tuskegee.” The General 
Education Board was established in 
1903; the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation 
in 1907. The Rockefeller Foundation 
and the General Education Board are 
separate organizations. 

Mrs. Holt devotes considerable 
space to clashes between Professor 
Carver and J, H. Washington, the 
brother of Booker T., who had general 
charge of the industries. The crux of 
the matter was that J. H. was preju- 
diced against scientific agriculture out 
of the book as against practical farm- 
ing. These clashes, however, were not 
as important as the relations between 
Carver and Booker T. In reading Mrs. 
Holt’s account of their relations one 
gets the impression that it was cordial 
and harmonious. The Miller work 
which quotes some of the correspond- 
ence between Washington and Carver 
brings out the fact that Washington 
was highly critical of Carver’s imprac- 
ticability. He insisted that Carver 
raise chickens, hogs, produce crops; 
in other words, furnish results. Carv- 
er, on the other hand, was more inter- 
ested in scientific research and was 
unable to produce all the results de- 
manded of him. In the end all of the - 
agricultural administrative work was 
taken from Professor Carver. He was 
given a department of agricultural re- 
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search, where he could devote all of 
his time to scientific experiments. 

A further criticism of these two bi- 
ographies under consideration is that 
they do not indicate clearly the situa- 
tion and the conditions which Carver’s 
scientific experiments sought to im- 
prove. Booker T, Washington, in 1892, 
organized the Annual Tuskegee Negro 
Conference, the main purpose of which 
was to improve rural life, particularly 
agriculture. Carver was brought to 
Alabama in 1896 to assist in this ef- 
fort. When he came to the state, cot- 
ton was the main crop and the prin- 
cipal diet of the rural population was 
fat bacon and corn bread. He devoted 
his efforts to improving agricultural 
conditions. His first effort was to 
teach the rural people to have a more 
varied and palatable diet by a better 
preparation of the foods at hand. He 
demonstrated how to grow a better 
grade of vegetables. He lectured and 
demonstrated on the growing and sav- 
ing of sweet potatoes; how to grow the 
cow pea and forty ways to prepare it 
as a table delicacy; how to grow the 
tomato and one hundred and five ways 
of preparing it for human consump- 
tion; saving the wild plum and forty- 
three ways to do this; the canning, the 
preserving of fruits and vegetables in 
the home, when, what and how. 

In his early days at Tuskegee he 
devoted his attention to better cultiva- 
tion of the soil and improving the 
quality and yield of cotton. He sought 
for other cash crops to take the place 
of cotton. He devoted special attention 
to the growing of the peanut. He 
evolved many useful products from 
the peanut, pecan and sweet potato. 
This was only a part of his larger 
purpose to show the commercial possi- 
bilities of the yet undeveloped re- 
sources of the South. 

Carver was a pioneer in developing 
the science of Chemurgy, the réle sci- 
ence is playing in putting research to 
work for the farmer. He became a 
leader in bringing about a new empha- 
sis for agriculture; that is the grow- 


ing of products for industry. This 
new emphasis called for: (1) New uses 
of old products such as the use of cot- 
ton in road building and the making of 
oils, and starches and other products 
from the peanut and sweet potato. (2) 
The use of waste products such as 
okra stalks, cotton stalks, and cotton 
linters; the last is now being used 
in the making of insulation-boards. 
(3) The use of products in an area, but 
not being used, as potash from china- 
berry ashes, meal from chinaberries, 
dyes from clays for cotton, wool, silk, 
and leather goods; also other dyes ex- 
tracted from such trees as the black- 
oak, sweet-gum, willow and swamp- 
maple. 

The above is an outline of the work 
which Carver did with the result that 
he was recognized as the South’s 
greatest Agricultural Chemist. 

In reading these two biographies, 
this question arises: How should a 
biography of a great Negro scientist 
be presented? Should it be along the 
conventional lines of presenting any 
great scientist regardless of race or 
should it be presented in the special 
and popular manner of depicting a 
Negro character on the stage, on the 
screen or in Literature. Holt presents 
Carver in this latter manner indirect- 
ly as a freak somewhat after the order 
of Blind Tom, the noted Negro musical 
prodigy. In this connection it may be 
noted that Booker T. Washington was 
for many years considered by some 
people as more or less of a freak until 
John Spencer Bassett wrote of him as 
one of the greatest men the South had 
produced,’ and Andrew Carnegie said 
that there were five great Americans 
whom he had known and named two, 
Jacob Riis and Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 

Holt’s chapter headings could not 
be used in depicting the life of a great 
scientist other than a Negro. Her chap- 


*John Spencer Bassett, Professor of His- 
tory at Trinity College (now Duke Univer- 
sity), lost his position because of this state- 
ment. 
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ter headings are lines from Negro 
Spirituals such as “Mary Don’t You 
Weep,” “The Trumpet Sounds Within 
My Soul,” “My Knees Got Acquainted 
With the Hillsides Too,’ “We are 
Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,” “The Dun- 
geon Shook and the Chains Fell Off,” 
“The Hind Wheel Runs by Faith.” 

Miller, in contrast with Holt, pre- 
sents his Biography of Carver in the 
conventional manner that could be 
used in writing the biography of any 
scientist regardless of race. His chap- 
ter headings are: “Washing His Way 
Through School,” “Meeting Booker T. 
Washington,” “Launched at Tuske- 
gee,” “Growing Recognition,” “The 
Fruits of Fame,” “Emissary of Good- 
will,” “Setting His House in Order,” 
“God’s Scientist Lays Down His 
Burdens.” 

In the appraisal of these two biogra- 
phies, it is proper to note that a popu- 
lar biography should by all means be 
accurate. This of course has nothing 
to do with the style or manner of 
presentation. 

When these two biographies of Pro- 
fessor Carver are considered in all of 
the aspects, it appears that a critical 
and definitive appraisal of his life and 
work is yet to be written. It is said 
that he is the South’s greatest agri- 
cultural chemist, What facts can be 
adduced to substantiate this claim? 
He was a pioneer in the developing of 
the science of chemurgy. What was 
the nature of this pioneering? Was he 
one of the first trained agriculturists 
to be brought into the schools of the 
South, either for whites or Negroes? 
To what extent did his experiments 
and discoveries promote the economic 
and commercial development of the 
South? 

These are some of the things that 
would be shown in a critical and defi- 
nitive biography of the life of George 
Washington Carver. 

Monroe N. Work, Director 
Emeritus, Department of 
Records and Research 


Tuskegee Institute 


Rethinking Our Christianity’ 


The author of this keen, vividly 
written book, is Professor of Sociology 
and College Pastor at North Carolina 
College. He took his A.B. from More- 
house College, his M.A. from Colum- 
bia and his B.D. from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. Before 
accepting his present position he 
taught sociology and theology in a 
Texas college and held pastorates 
within the Baptist denomination. 

Professor Hughley surveys the field 
of contemporary religion and does not 
find it to his liking. Little in the im- 
mediate situation or in what is prom- 
ises in the near future gives him 
grounds for optimism. He sees our 
Christianity, weakened by the civil 
strife between liberals and conserva- 
tives, and between science and reli- 
gion, without adequate program or 
philopsophy to meet the external at- 
tacks of pagan states. All contempo- 
rary religious thought has the basic 
weaknesses of interpreting Christian- 
ity “exclusively in terms of abstrac- 
tions, doctrines and essences” (p. 212). 
As a consequence, Christianity has 
lacked adequate correlation with the 
ongoing concerns of society, and has 
done little to direct that same society. 

The Conservative and liberal ap- 
proaches to theology are subjected to 
an extended and penetrating analysis. 
Not satisfied to indicate the specific 
beliefs of each, the author searches for 
their underlying philosophies. In the 
Conservative School he finds charac- 
teristic the belief in the dualism of 
God and His creation. God is holy 
and transcendent; man is a sinner be- 
fore Him. In epistemology this implies 
that knowledge which comes from God 
is of a higher order than that discov- 
ered by the human reason. Revelation 
thus becomes authoritative over rea- 
son. Liberalism, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the essential goodness of 


*J. Neal Hughley, Rethinking Our 


Christianity. Philadelphia: Dorrance and 
Company, 1942. Pp. 242. 
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man. It believes in philosophical mon- 
ism of God and His world. Knowledge 
is reached empirically, by use of the 
scientific method. There is no special 
revelation and no final authority. 

In recent years a rebellion against 
liberalism has arisen and attempts 
have been made to conserve the values 
of both positions. Yet up to this time 
no adequate philosophy of Christian- 
ity has been developed. There is ap- 
pearing, however, a restoration of the 
Biblical perspective of man, nature 
and the cosmos; and a restoration of 
authority. 

The author believes that there are 
at least five central dogmas of the 
Christian religion which “no conceiv- 
able social system can permanently 
uproot, no ‘scientific’ argument can de- 
stroy, and no possible condition of 
man can render irrevelant” (p. 211). 
These five are: the reality of God; 
the belief in eternal meaning to life; 
the devotion to Christ as the absolute 
historical person; application of the 
ideal of love as the absolute ethic, and 
the quest for the Kingdom of God as 
the absolute order. 

The habit of interpreting Christian- 
ity exclusively in terms of abstrac- 
tions has been and still is the basic 
evil within Christendom. The real 
problem is not theology, but society 
and the structure and trends of civil- 
ization. The task of Christianity is, 
therefore, “to determine its relation to 
the world, to determine what to bless, 
what to curse and what to ignore” (p. 
216). Christian beliefs must be related 
to men. Christianity must be trans- 
formed. Much of what it now is will 
be destroyed. It must identify itself 
with the “saving elements” in our cul- 
ture; assume a clear-cut position on 
the problems of our civilization and 
make the name Christian once again 
vitally meaningful. The older, estab- 
lished churches are too conservative 
to be thus transformed. The sects, 
which are new, adventuresome and 
not indissolubly attached to an unjust 
social order will provide this needed 


vitality for the remaking of Christian- 
ity. “Thus our hope lies in new Chris- 
tian movements within and without 
the established churches” (p. 223). 

Finally, as an example of the “mud- 
dled thinking” within Christianity, the 
author discusses the issues and prob- 
lems of the war, Since in all practical 
situations some compromise with prin- 
ciples must be made, there can be no 
absolutely good solution in the mat- 
ter of participation in war. The lesser 
of evils must be the course which is 
followed. It becomes the duty then 
of Christians in America to “lend 
every moral and material means at 
our disposal” to the fighters for de- 
mocracy and, secondly, to formulate 
goals, attitudes and policies for the 
post-war world (pp. 235 f.). 

In criticism of this volume, it might 
be well to start with the author’s in- 
sistence as a central point of his thesis 
that the nature of Christianity does 
not lie in any “essences,” abstractly 
considered. In so far as these “es- 
sences” might be considered as having 
no relation to our practical world, he 
is of course correct. But he goes to the 
opposite extreme when he insists that 
Christianity is “what Christians stand 
for, what they believe, practise or ig- 
nore” (p. 124). This smatters of cir- 
cularity. After touching the question 
again and again throughout the book, 
the author finally brings back the “es- 
sences”—which he inevitably must if 
Christianity is to mean anything other 
than mere historical continuity—but 
he has now renamed them “vital ele- 
ments”! (p. 216) Yet these remarks 
are not meant to detract from his em- 
phasis on the necessity for bringing 
these “vital elements” into correlation 
with society. 

Secondly, the author seems to be- 
lieve that in our ideals and values we 
Americans are basically motivated in 
Christian ways. For example, he says, 
“We all believe in the inherent value 
of personality, the brotherhood of 
man, the need of repentance... .” (p. 


216) and “even today Christianity is 
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a soul without a body” (p. 219)—by 
which is meant that it is beliefs with- 
out practical application in living. 
This view is entirely too optimistic! 
We would question whether either the 
body or soul of Christianity exist in 
a controlling degree in our civilization! 
One of the most obvious of facts is 
that we do not believe in the brother- 
hood of man and the inherent rights 
of personality. Our materialistic, nar- 
rowly-scientific nation does not believe 
in nor is it motivated by the ideals 
which we call Christian. On the con- 
trary, it is precisely at this point that 
the even more fundamental weakness 
of our civilization lies—we cannot ap- 
ply what we do accept. 

A third issue is raised by his treat- 
ment of Jesus as “absolute historical 
Person.” He decries the divisions with- 
in Christendom, but seems unaware of 
the fact that when he makes such a 
claim for the leader of our religion 
he is insisting that only as all other 
religions accepting the uniqueness and 
finality of our leader can world reli- 
gious unity be obtained. It is such 
statements as his saying of Christ that 
“he alone has the words of redeeming 
life” (p. 223) that make attempts at 
reconciliation between religions so 
very difficult. Is it egocentricity that 
makes us Westerners maintain that 
we have the only true religion, so that 
all others must come to us for instruc- 
tion? 

Finally, much could be said in cri- 
ticism of his view of the Christian’s 
relation to the war. His argumentation 
follows lines made familiar by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. We would restrict our 
remarks to two points: 1. Professor 
Hughley believes that victory for Hit- 
ler would automatically have meant 
the annihilation of Christian idealism 
“root and branch.” This is to misread 
history. Hitler won his position in 
Germany because Christian idealism 
was largely dead. Contrariwise, in- 
stead of the last remnants of Chris- 
tianity being destroyed by his attacks 
upon it, it has been immensely 


strengthened instead. The church in 
Germany is said now to be a living 
power and no longer a large, moribund 
institution. 2. As we read the reports 
of the unimaginable suffering, disloca- 
tions and destruction throughout the 
world due to the war in which our 
author said it is our Christian duty to 
assist, we think it would now take 
either a rash man or a foolish one 
to maintain that of any two evils, 
war is the lesser. 

Despite these rather lengthy criti- 
cisms, this book is an excellent, pene- 
trating, interestingly written volume, 
marked by broad knowledge of the 
fields of contemporary theology and 
of philosophy, and lighted by many 
penetrating insights. It is well worth 
reading and pondering long. 

J. Cavin KEeEene 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Cultural Change’ 


One of the emergent products of the 
development of modern science has 
been the establishment of the branch 
of cultural anthropology which serves 
to give a comparative perspective to 
all of the other studies which attempt 
to deal with the social life of man in 
an objective manner. The investiga- 
tions of primitive life undertaken by 
students of this discipline have resulted 
in the dissipation of the myth that 
societies different from those built 
around western technology are essen- 
tially and fundamentally inferior. The 
pointed attention given the social or- 
ganization of people in which behav- 
ioral practices and institutional crys- 
tallizations have been viewed as 
functions of the environmental sur- 
roundings and not as products of some 
racially retarding factor stands as one 
of the landmarks in the dispassionate 
study of culture. This point of view 
penetrates many recent ethnographic 


*I. Schapera, Married Life in an African 
Tribe. (With an Introduction of Bronislaw 
Malinowski.) New York: Sheridan House, 
1941. Pp. 364. 
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monographs and contributes a growing 
volume of material which illuminates 
the underlying factors which make for 
differences between the primitive and 
civilized society. 

Married Life in an African Tribe is 
a welcome addition to the literature on 
primitive peoples, for not only does it 
reveal the adaptation of the institu- 
tional life of a people to their sur- 
roundings, but it goes beyond to detail 
the disorganization experienced when 
these functional adaptations are in- 
terfered with by outside forces. The 
volume is primarily a study of the 
family life of the Kgatla tribe of the 
Bechuanal and Protectorate and of 
the changes introduced into the tribal 
culture of this people as a result of a 
century of exposure to Western civi- 
lization. As such, it is a study of the 
conditions of cultural change. 

The family organization of the 
Kgatla, before exposure to the civili- 
zations of the Dutch and the English, 
was characterized by a high degree of 
solidarity. It was patriarchal in form, 
with virtually complete subordination 
of women and children to the rule of 
the male. Polygamy was practiced. 
Indication of the strong cohesive 
forces inhering in this unit is given by 
the fact that religion, economics and 
social life were all controlled by it. 
Moreover, ceremonial occasions—mar- 
riage, initiation into adult status, and 
burial—were participated in not only 
by the immediate family but also by 
the larger kinship group. As the author 
remarks, “The individual family, 
therefore, although a distinct unit with 
clearly-specified functions, operated 
more as a part of an interdependent 
kinship group than as an autonomous 
body” (p. 343). The chief function of 
the family was procreation, and mar- 
riage and sexual conduct were regu- 
lated with this end in view. In its 
overall aspect the family was a rela- 
tively simple unit so organized to meet 
the reproductive, economic and reli- 
gious needs of the people. 

Contact with Western civilization, 


particularly that of the English, has 
disrupted the family organization and 
introduced profound maladjustments. 
It has led to the formation of new 
social groups and special agencies 
which cut across the family, under- 
mining it of much of its former con- 
trol. The structure of the tribe has 
become much more complex. Many 
factors account for these changes. In 
the realm of economics the introduc- 
tion of manufactured goods, taxation 
and labor migration to nearby cities 
have served to reorient the economy 
and to strip the family of its former 
control of this function. By far the 
most disrupting force, however, has 
been the introduction of Christianity, 
whose emphasis on individual respon- 
sibility and individual salvation has 
weakened the traditional ideal of 
group solidarity. In addition, through 
its attack on polygamy and the intro- 
duction of the romantic element in 
courtship, there has followed the de- 
velopment of concubinage and the 
general decay of moral life as evi- 
denced by the increasing number of 
illegitimate offspring. The strong sanc- 
tions against this type of conduct have 
been weakened. 

When one examines the meaning of 
this contact of cultures for the chii- 
dren of the tribe, one secures a sensi- 
tive index of the disruption of the 
family as an institution. Children were 
trained to be obedient and loyal to 
their parents and to the ideals of the 
tribe; they were taught to be indus- 
trious and to take their places as 
useful members of the tribe. Sexual 
conduct was rigidly regulated and pre- 
marital relations between the sexes 
were discouraged. This is all changed, 
so that it is charged that the children 
are “cheeky and ill-mannered, show- 
ing little respect for their parents and 
still less for other elderly people; ex- 
cept when compelled, they seldom do 
as they are told; they take little in- 
terest in domestic work, and do not 
support or help their parents as they 
should; they have no morals in the 
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matter of sex, and their promiscuity 
is ruining the tribe, and filling it with 
bastards; they have lost all discipline 
and think only of their own pleasure” 
pp. 265, 266). Furthermore, the Kgatla 
offspring are liberated from the control 
of the family since they no longer 
depend on this unit for maintenance 
but find it possible to make an inde- 
pendent living in the towns. The es- 
cape from economic dependence and 
from the laws and taboos of the tribe 
has inspired the “Revolt of Modern 
Youth.” 

There are many other segments of 
Kgatla life which reveal the disorgani- 
zation brought about by this contact 
of cultures, e.g., the emancipation of 
women, but the volume is interesting 
and valuable not alone for the specific 
details of the manner in which dislo- 
cation occurs. From an educational 
point of view, there is the suggestion 
that one must move cautiously before 
assuming that the institutions of a 
so-called superior society may make 
for “progress” when introduced into 
the primitive society. In another sense, 
the volume serves the broader purpose, 
if only by implication, of suggesting 
the manner in which change and re- 
adjustment take place. Many of the 
changes are observed to result from 
subtle influences, as in the realm of 
fashions, and not from deliberate im- 
position. Finally, the study of the 
Kgatla tribe around the axis of family 
life indicates the interrelationship of 
all institutions of a culture and points 
to the difficulty of changing a single 
aspect of it to the exclusion of the 
others. It is observed that changes in 
family organization and _ practice 
transmit themselves to other aspects 
of tribal life and, correspondingly, 
changes in economic opportunities and 
employment exercise their influences 
on the family unit. These last two 
considerations may well form major 
studies in themselves, to which materi- 
als from the present volume will make 
a significant contribution. 

This volume is written in simple 


language, a fact which does not dis- 
tract from its scientific importance. 
The simple recital of detail is made 
possible, one suspects, by the author’s 
thorough acquaintance with the people 
about whom he writes. It is enough 
to state that the work should prove 
of inestimable value to all students of 
social life and, in particular, to those 
of comparative institutions. 

It is fitting that the introduction to 
this volume was written by the late 
Bronislaw Malinowski who, as a result 
of his numerous investigations, stood ~ 
as an eminent exponent of a branch of 
knowledge which attempts to enlighten 
our thinking on the primitive society, 
a tradition in which the present work 
is written. 

G. FRANKLIN Epwarps 
Instructor in Sociology 
Howard University 


The Goebbels Experiment? 


Relying largely upon broadcasts by 
the German radio during the war, upon 
the German press from 1933 to 1942, 
and on German publications of many 
kinds which had reached England up 
to June 1942, the authors describe here 
Goebbels’ intricate machine. After 
dealing with the Nazi party propa- 
ganda machine and press, they ana- 
lyze the set-up of the Propaganda 
Ministry, the Reich Chamber of Cul- 
ture, broadcasting in the Third Reich, 
propaganda and the armed forces, the 
cinema in the Third Reich, the con- 
trolled theatre, literature and propa- 
ganda, the fine arts as propaganda, 
and music as propaganda. 

Told soberly, the work is a mass of 
solid information, much of it little 
known to the student of propaganda. 
While others have written about the 
Nazis’ intensive use of propaganda as 
a weapon of political warfare and 
mass influence, concentrating on the 
outpouring of this propaganda, the re- 


* Derrick Sington and Arthur Weidenfeld, 
The Goebbels Experiment. New Haven: 
Pe University Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 274. 
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actions to it of the German people, or 
its repercussions abroad, Sington and 
Weidenfeld concentrate mainly on the 
organization of the Nazi propaganda 
machine, This might explain why, for 
instance, the word “race,” so fre- 
quently used by Berlin, is not even 
noted in the “index.” We also regret 
that the bibliography (pp. 262-266) is 
nearly entirely limited to German ref- 
erences to the exclusion of numerous 
American works (such as Childs and 
Whitton, Propaganda by Short Wave) 
which surely deserve to be noted as 
definite contributions to this field. 
Thus the present study is valuable 
contribution to its narrowly defined 
topic, one of the many books focused 
on the operation of Goebbels’ system. 
JosEPH S. Roucek 
Hofstra College 


An American Heroine? 


To-day, as we read of the efforts 
and sacrifices being made by the Ne- 
gro woman in this present world crisis 
it is well to be informed of the great 
services rendered this country and the 
Negro race by a heroine of an earlier 
war and period. 

There exist few stories more inter- 
estingly told about slaves than that of 
Harriet Tubman by Earl Conrad;' 
and in this regard Mr. Conrad’s biog- 
raphy is head and shoulders above all 
other books which have been written 
about the life of this great leader of 
the Negro race. Somehow, Mr. Conrad 
has been able not only to weave a 
complete and rather perfect tapestry 
of the actions and thought of Harriet 
Tubman but to enframe this tapestry 
within the anti-slavery movement in 
which the more active part of Har- 
riet’s life centered. 

The book begins with her birth, 
about 1820, in the village of Buck- 
town, in Dorchester County, Mary- 
land. Her early childhood, full of hard- 
ship, probably differed little from that 


* Earl Conrad, Harriet Tubman, Washing- 
ton: The Associated Publishers, 1943. 
Pp. 248. 


of other slave children. At five years 
of age she knew what it was to have 
a mistress, to keep house, take care of 
a baby, to labor day and night and 
to feel callous injury of beatings. In 
a man, Harriet’s spirit would have 
seemed more natural and less striking 
because she was rebellious under mis- 
treatment. Heavy physical tasks ear- 
ly in her life did her no bodily injury. 
In fact, they prepared her for a life 
of deprivation and toil and developed 
the endurance she would need for her 
future abolition and war activities, 

Harriet Tubman had not a day of 
formal schooling, but throughout this 
book the author clearly indicates how 
various influences developed her mind 
so that she became a keen, intelligent, 
resourceful leader of her people. Over- 
coming physical weaknesses acquired 
by malnutrition and a serious injury 
received early in life this little woman 
became one of the great engineers 
of the Underground Railroad. The 
strength and clarity of her mind and 
her tremendous will-power supported 
many a slave until he gained freedom. 

What are the influences which urged 
Harriet Tubman to champion the 
cause of others? The author informs 
us that maltreatment and the intelli- 
gence of the Nat Turner and Denmark 
Vesey Insurrections which reached 
Harriet’s ears provoked her “to strike 
the blow.” Her marriage early in life 
to John Tubman, a free Negro, gave 
her some contact with the privilege of 
freedom. This marriage aroused her 
curiosity about legal questions. She 
investigated her own status and to her 
dismay discovered that her own moth- 
er had been freed but never informed 
of her freedom. This deliberate slave- 
holder’s trick deepened her urge “to 
find a way out of this whole military 
and legal system.” 

Harriet’s flight to freedom occurred 
in the year 1849. Her escape was as- 
sisted by a white Southern woman who 
gave her the names of friends and the 
directions to the next house of safety. 
Travelling cautiously by night and 
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helped partly by the Underground 
Railroad Harriet arrived at her desti- 
nation. Her hazardous journey was 
successfully completed largely because 
of her own initiative and resourceful- 
ness, however. Freedom—a new sen- 
sation—immediately stirred in her a 
desire to help others to escape. The 
remuneration she received for hard, 
domestic labor was hoarded, She went 
from one job to another, acquainting 
herself with people and places. In 
Philadelphia she met William Still 
who was head of the Underground 
Railroad; and from him she learned 
of the escape of hundreds from the 
South and of the anti-slavery work of 
the Quakers there. 

In December 1850 Harriet Tubman 
ventured to Baltimore and in the face 
of many dangers returned with her 
sister and two children. This was the 
beginning of a series of abductions 
which she carried on throughout the 
East, in some parts of the far South 
and westward from Albany to Canada. 
In each trip she outwitted forces of 
the law, the slave agents, the blood- 
hounds, and the Press. Her “utter dis- 
regard of consequences,” in spite of one 
reward of $12,000 “for the head of the 
woman who was constantly appearing 
and enticing away parties of slaves 
from their masters.” 

Guiding slaves to freedom was al- 
ways Harriet’s major task, but the 
other inroads that she made upon the 
slaveholder were also important. Her 
devotion to the work of John Brown 
who called her “General Tubman” 
and the assistance she gave him indi- 
cate that if circumstances had not 
prevented she would have been present 
at Harper’s Ferry on the night of Oc- 
tober 16, 1859. 

Interspersed with her anti-slavery 
and slave abduction activities were 
various domestic jobs which she took 
to replenish her limited funds. As her 
work became known she was aided 
financially by friends in New England, 
Canada, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The thrilling episodes in the life 


story of Harriet Tubman which the 
author has presented are many. He 
suggests that for her labors during the 
Civil War Harriet Tubman “deserves 
to be placed first on the list of Ameri- 
can Heroines.” She was “possibly the 
first American woman to visit or work 
on the battlefields of the Civil War. 
Her earliest war work was nursing the 
sick Negro men and women who 
poured into the Union encampment. 
The medicine she prepared from cer- 
tain roots saved many men from death 
by dysentery. She nursed hundreds 
who were seized with small pox and 
malignant fevers.” 

The female contrabands she taught 
how to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, how to make articles for 
their own consumption, to wash, to 
sew, to keep their living quarters 
clean and to make and sell various 
articles to the soldiers, For many she 
found work. At the same time know- 
ing their needs she could make “such 
representations to the military men 
and the white soldiers as would effect 
cooperation between the two groups 
- ameliorate the suffering of her 

in.” 

During the months of April and 
May 1861 she followed General But- 
ler’s army to the defense of Washing- 
ton. To Harriet this was an oppor- 
tunity to stimulate slaves to escape 
to the Union Army and to care for 
them as they came into the Federal 
camps. 

At the suggestion of Governor An- 
drews of Massachusetts Harriet be- 
came a spy assigned to the Depart- 
ment of the South. Her experiences as 
a conductor of slaves out of the South 
fitted her for espionage. Under her 
direction, an organized group of scouts 
and river pilots learned the where- 
abouts, movements, strength and 
weaknesses of the enemy. The intelli- 
gence service was under her direction. 
The celebrated raid on the Combahee 
has been attributed to the leadership 
of Harriet Tubman. Thus as a spy and 
a nurse she had her share in the suc- 
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cessful result of the Civil War for the 
Northern forces. 

Returning to Auburn, New York, 
where her aged parents resided and 
where she had decided to make her 
home, she continued to aid the sick, 
homeless and hungry. She raised funds 
for the maintenance of schools for 
freedmen in the South and eventually 
established a Home for the Aged and 
Indigent in Auburn. In this same 
home she spent her remaining days 
until her death on March 10, 1913. 

From various manuscript and 
printed sources used in local archives, 
the National Archives and in many 
private and public libraries Mr. Con- 


rad has gathered material for his dra- 
matic story of this remarkable woman. 
Incidents in her life recorded by Sarah 
Bradford in “Scenes in the Life of 
Harriet Tubman” were verified by 
interviews with living relatives and 
friends and through letters sent to 
various individuals many of whom 
resided in Auburn, where it is inter- 
esting to note, Mr. Conrad was born 
and has lived. 

The book has an adequate index. 
The customary appended bibliography 
is absent, however. Bibliographical 
references are included in the notes 
furnished for each chapter. 

Dorotny B. Porter 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
Carroll L. Miller 


Brunschwig, Lily, “Psychological Mis- 
conceptions of a Group of Negro 
College Students and Their Rela- 
tionship to Some Other Factors,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 18: 
111-26, Ag 1943. 


Three problems were basic to this 
investigation: (1) What geographical 
and sex differences with respect to mis- 
conceptions and other factors occur in 
a population of Negro college stu- 
dents? (2) What specific misconcep- 
tions are held most commonly by stu- 
dents and which of them are most 
readily changed? (3) To what extent 
are certainty of belief, intelligence 
quotient, school marks and the per- 
severative tendency related to the 
number of misconceptions? 

One hundred seven students (41 
men and 66 women) in an introduc- 
tory general psychology class in a 
Southern Negro college were subjects. 
Forty-five true-false statements rela- 
tive to popular misconceptions pro- 
vided the basic data. An index of 
confidence was secured by having stu- 
dents write 2 before statements of 
which they were absolutely certain, 1 


before items of which they were fairly 
certain, and 0 before those of which 
they were uncertain. Data re: per- 
severative tendency were obtained 
from the Elkins Perseveration Test. 
Tests were given at the beginning and 
end of the course. 

The results indicate (1) slightly 
higher average misconceptions for 
women than for men in both the ini- 
tial and final tests; (2) similarities of 
misconceptions of men and women; 
(3) decreases in the number of mis- 
conceptions between the initial and 
end tests; (4) greater consistency in 
the number of misconceptions over the 
interval of one semester than in the 
amount of confidence expressed in 
them over the same period of time; 
(5) no relationships as measured by 
the Otis S-A Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination and misconcep- 
tions; (6) no relationship between 
perseverative tendencies and miscon- 
ceptions; and (7) pre-college educa- 
tional opportunity and cultural dif- 
ferences affect the nature and extent 
of misconceptions. 


Herskovits, Melville J., “Education 








and Cultural Dynamisms—Compar- 
ison of Culture of Dahomey, French 
West Africa and the American Ne- 
gro,” American Journal of Sociology, 
48: 737-49, My 1943. 


A study of the behavior patterns 
of the natives in Dahomey, French 
West Africa (which has been practi- 
cally unaffected by inroads of civiliza- 
tion) shows the réle of education in 
“the transmission of culture.” When 
one compares the characteristic pat- 
terns of this group and of American 
Negroes, one finds the survivals of cer- 
tain Africanisms in the area of the 
aesthetic, but not in technology, eco- 
nomic life, and political organization. 

Examples are given of the survivals 
of the African culture among Ameri- 
can Negroes in the fields of religion, 
magic and social organization; explan- 
ations follow as to reasons for the 
present existence of many of these 
patterns. 


Marks, Eli S., “Skin-Color Judgments 
of Negro College Students,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 38:370-76, J1 1943. 


Several recent investigations have 
been concerned with the effects of the 
individual’s skin color on his ratings of 
other individuals. Marks seeks to ex- 
plore further this area through a study 
of the relation between the individ- 
ual’s skin color and his ratings of skin 
color and ratings of attractiveness. 

The subjects were students from 
Fisk University. The members of 
Group A rated on a seven point 
scale other members of their class on 
six characteristics: energy, personal 
charm, intelligence, stoutness, skin col- 
or, and intimacy of acquaintance. For 
Groups B and C, ratings were made of 
all individuals on only one trait at the 
given time. Skin color of the twenty 
students in Group D was measured in- 
dependently by three experimenters. 

The major conclusions are: 

1. There is a tendency for raters to 
consider lighter skin color more favor- 
ably. 
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2. Average skin color ratings by all 
judges correlate highly with those of a 
judge. 

3. Preferred skin colors are neither 
the lightest nor the darkest. 

4. A rater tends to prefer the color 
he believes himself to be. 

5. Sex influences the relationship be- 
tween skin color and attractiveness. 

6. Skin color ratings are affected by 
the emotional components of the in- 
dividual which direct his ratings to- 
ward “neutral emotional content.” 


Marks, Eli. “Standardization of a 
Race Attitude Test for Negro 
Youth,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 18:245-78, N 1943. 


The major steps involved in the 
standardization of a Race Attitude 
Test are reported. The investigator 
first sought statements which were ex- 
pressive of attitudes toward white 
people and Negroes from subjects at 
Fisk University. After preliminary ed- 
iting, 99 statements about white people 
(Attitudes A) and 97 statements about 
Negroes (Attitudes B) were available. 

These statements were referred to 
an all-Negro jury for rating on a 
five point scale. After the responses 
of the judges were checked for consist- 
ency, those of 70 judges for Attitudes 
A and 84 judges for Attitudes B re- 
mained. Further elimination of items 
occurred for items with a variance of 
.70 (S.D. of .84) or higher because va- 
riables in responses show possible am- 
biguity in each statement. Then state- 
ments were selected so that items 
would be evenly spaced over the scale. 

The test was then given to 89 boys 
in a rural high school in Tennes- 
see. Sixteen methods of scoring were 
applied: (A) use of the Spearman 
Prophecy Formula; (B) elimination of 
statements marked true by more than 
80 per cent or less than 20 per cent; 
(C) use of the index of similarity; (D 
through P) the treatment of data us- 
ing clusters of responses. These meth- 
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ods involved the isolation of the major 
clusters of responses, the minor clus- 
ters and then the determination of cor- 
relations using variations of similarity 
index clusters and coefficient clusters, 
as well as the Likert technique. 

Then, tests given 766 rural Negro 
Boys and 1,330 rural Negro girls in 
eight southern counties were scored by 
Method E, in which “two positions 
were weighted, i.e., ‘true’ with a value 
of 1 and ‘false’ or ‘undecided’ with a 
value of 0.” The reliability coefficients 
for the White Scale were .7180 for 
boys and .7389 for girls; and for the 
Negro Scale .7735 for boys and .7698 
for girls. 

The author concludes: “Eight scor- 
ing methods were explored in some de- 
tail in an attempt to determine the 
method giving the highest internal 
consistency and item homogeneity. A 
method using cluster analysis for the 
isolation of homogeneous statement 
groups seems to fulfill these aims. The 
Thurstone Method of attitude scaling 
proved of great value in item selection, 
while the use of the Likert Method 
allowed for considerable simplification 
in scoring after the items had been se- 
lected. A combination of the two 
methods plus cluster analysis seems 
desirable.” 


Meenes, Max, “A Comparison of Ra- 
cial Stereotypes of 1935 and 1942,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 
17 :327-36, My 1943. 


Two groups of Negro college stu- 
dents were given the Katz and Braly 
list of 84 words for the study of stereo- 
types. The first group responses were 
made in December 1935 and the sec- 
ond in February 1942. 

Analyses of the results reveal that: 
(1) attitudes toward Jews have re- 
mained very consistent in spite of anti- 
Jewish propaganda; (2) there has been 
a slight shift to a less favorable atti- 
tude toward the English; (3) Germans 
and Japanese are now less favorably 
considered; and (4) attitudes toward 
— are considerably more favor- 
able. 


A second aspect of the study in- 
cluded efforts at identification of races 
by stereotypes, The differences here 
show the extent of the consistency of 
attitudes toward races. 


Powdermaker, Hortense, “Channeling 
Off Negro Aggression by the Cultur- 
al Process,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 48:750-58, My 1943. 


The author presents an hypothesis 
relating to the aggression of Negroes 
and offers psychological theory in sup- 
port. On the basis of a psychoana- 
lytic approach, the author postulates: 

“The meek unaggressive Negro, who 
persists today as a type and whom we 
have had opportunity to study, feels 
guilty about his conscious and uncon- 
scious feelings of hostility and aggres- 
sion toward the white people.” 

The unaggressive Negro derives 
pleasure from his réle because it makes 
him feel superior to whites, for he (a) 
looks forward to reward in after-life; 
(b) is happy in his own world; (c) 
thinks he is a finer Christian; and (d) 
considers himself as fooling whites. 

Thus, the pattern of the unaggres- 
sive Negro has “channeled one type of 
adaptive behavior similar to that of 
the masochist.” Migration and educa- 
tion are affecting the perpetuation of 
this pattern. 


Schuler, Edgar A., “Attitudes Toward 
Racial Segregation in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology. 18:33-53, Ag 1943. 


Some 633 eighth grade children 
(357 white and 276 colored) were given 
a test composed of a series of hypo- 
thetical case situations, responses to 
which would indicate the attitudes of 
the subject to racial segregation as 
provided in the several situations, Af- 
ter the subjects checked their re- 
sponses, they listed reasons for their 
answers. A score of 1 indicated the ex- 
treme position favoring racial segrega- 
tion in the particular situation, while 
6 represented the other extreme—op- 
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posing segregation. The lowest pos- 
sible score was six and the highest 
thirty. 

Data show that (1) there is no tend- 
ency among either Negroes or whites 
for scores to cluster at either extreme; 
(2) preferences for segregation exceed 
those for non-segregation among white 
and colored; and (3) reasons given for 
segregation show great divergencies 
between races. 


Smith, Madorah, “A Comparison of 
Judgment of Prejudice Toward Cer- 
tain Racio-National Groups Before 
and Since the Entry of the United 
States into World War II,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, 18 :393-400, N 
1943. 


“To what extent have there been 
changes in attitudes toward certain 
racio-national groups since U.S, entry 
into World War II?” is the major 
problem of this investigation. Use was 
made of the results of a study at the 
University of Hawaii in 1938 and of 
another in 1942. 

The raters in the 1938 study in- 
cluded 13 of Chinese ancestry, 9 of 
Japanese, and 22 of other racial an- 
cestry or whose ancestry was not given 
—a total of 44. In 1942, 14 of the 
raters were of Chinese ancestry, 24 of 
Japanese, and 13 were of other or un- 
known racial ancestry—a total of 51. 


Preference ratings for 20 national 
and racial groups were secured. In 
1938 the Negro was rated at the bot- 
tom of racial preference by all classes 
of raters; in 1942 the preference rat- 
ing of Negroes was higher. The shift 
was to a rank of 17 by those of Chi- 
nese ancestry, 18 by those of Japanese 
ancestry, and 18 by those of other or 
unknown sncestry. 

All classes of raters in 1942 gave the 
lowest rating (20) to the Japanese and 
the next lowest rating to the Ger- 
mans. However among Chinese raters, 
it is notable that Hindus were rated 
lower than Italians; among the Jap- 
anese Negroes have a lower rating 
than Italians; whereas among those 
with ancestry of other or unknown 
races in 1942 Italians, Turks and Jews 
were also ranked below Negroes. 

The most significant shifts were in 
attitudes toward Chinese which 
changed from 15 (composite rank) in 
1988 to 8 in 1942 and toward South 
Americans from 12 in 1938 to 4 in 
1942. 

Additional data relative to the A.D. 
for the various racial groups show 
great variability in attitudes toward 
French, Chinese, Mexicans, South 
Americans, Russians and Armenians. 
The average deviations in these cases 
were greater than that for preference 
for the Negro. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Trend of Race Relations in the South 
During War Times 


WALTER R. CHIVERS 


ROBABLY THE MOST AUTHENTIC 

STATEMENT that could be made on 
this subject at the present stage of 
the game would be to say that “there 
is confusion.” Even one adventurous 
enough to attempt the task should 
value intellectual integrity sufficiently 
to admit in the beginning that the 
validity of his conclusions is at the 
mercy of unpredictable forces of a 
Global War. Therefore, objectivity 
must as a result of the limited vision 
of the human mind and in the interest 
of human capacity for sanity, be 
slightly emotionalized by hope, or 
maybe a better word is faith. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RAcE 


The philosophy of this thesis is un- 
folded under guidance of agreement 
with the conviction that, 


A new race is growing up in America. Its 
skin is brown. It has in its veins the blood 
of the three principal branches of man— 
black, white, yellow-brown. . . . It is a 
fresh biological mixture. In its culture it is 
also new, having been almost entirely cut 
off from the ancient African home and yet 
having developed somewhat differently from 
the white American pattern” 


This difference in culture is admittedly 
one of degree and, even in the South 
these degrees vary in intensity, if only 
slightly. These differences of culture 
assume an operational status of ab- 
soluteness because they have evolved 
in a society where the dominant, race- 
conscious group was slave holders 


*Edwin R. Embree. American Negroes; 
A Handbook. New York: The John Day 
Company. 1942, p. 11. 


some eighty years ago; where the ma- 
jor race-conscious group and the nu- 
merically strongest minority group are 
separated, either actually or symboli- 
cally by the railroad tracks; where 
the cultural objects of this minority 
group differ from the majority group; 
where this minority group is essential- 
ly a rural peasantry. 

Inherent, then, in these cultural dif- 
ferences are the virulent seeds of racial 
antagonism and conflict. Even with 
the most scientific attention it is being 
unrealistic to expect more than vary- 
ing degrees of antagonistic interracial 
cooperation to grow from these seeds. 
Such has been the historical case under 
the much more auspicious conditions 
of religious and cultural differences 
among nations and within nations of 
identical racial identification, as for 
instance, the Jewish religious ideology 
and its conflict throughout the white 
world and the current nazi-democratic 
catastrophic clash. 

The great bulk of Negroes inhabit- 
ing the United States of North Ameri- 
ca live in the South. The majority of 
these are resident in the rural sections 
of the deep South. These facts have 
added significance in any attempt at 
evaluation because this is the section 
which has fortified itself most strongly 
against Negroes by emotionally- 
founded and carefully-nourished prej- 
udices—prejudices based upon rela- 
tively rigid racial and caste stereo- 
types generated out of the cherished, 
halcyon-illusions of master-slave days. 

It was during this period that the 
biological and environmental basis for 
the evolving new race was formed. As 
the result of master-slave cohabitation 
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a favored group of hybrids was born. 
Because of the blood ties of kinship 
these individuals were separated en- 
vironmentally, for the most part, from 
their more plainly color-marked racial 
brethren; thus, setting in motion a 
division within the legally enforced 
caste system which is now steadily 
meeting both anthropological and so- 
ciological definitions of race. The 
chief anthropological evidence is skin- 
color and the sociological, the growing 
intensity of race-consciousness. 


Nearo Race-ConsciousNnESS AN 
IDEOLOGY 


The political and economic exigen- 
cies of a dynamically complicated so- 
ciety, twice disorganized within a 
quarter of a century, by the shock of 
all-absorbing wars and world-wide de- 
pression have forced the members of 
this new race to develop stronger and 
stronger defensive lines. As the South- 
ern members of this racial group have 
had increasing opportunities to push 
back the frontiers of ignorance they 
have become much more sensitive to 
the finer and more subtle methods 
employed to keep them in an inferior 
societal position. There has developed, 
finally, from a long history of friction, 
first noted in the slave insurrections, 
an ideology of race-consciousness. This 
is a psychological structure which ren- 
ders it even more sensitive than the 
symbols of depressed peoples, such as 
revolutions, communism, fascism and 
nazism, have made the Russian, Ger- 
man, and Italian masses. 

Because of the youth of its develop- 
ment this race-consciousness naturally 
does not have the rigidity of form nor 
the maturity of the last mentioned 
ideologies. Yet the race-consciousness 
within this minority race-conscious 
group is definitely revealing its form 
and that is identity with the new race 
a-borning, brown Americans. The hy- 
pothesis of this discussion, then, may 
now be stated to this effect. The racial 
situation in the South today as never 
before is controlled by socio-psycho- 


logical factors that “breed frustration 
among the more sensitive of the group 
and a fatalistic acceptance among the 
less sensitive.”? The keenly sensitive 
group is the awakening masses whose 
irritation has been continually lowered 
by a consistent history of racial fric- 
tion. This friction is the motor power 
of the race-consciousness ideology. 
The all pervading shock of the present 
Global War has translated this fric- 
tion into race tension. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RISING TIDE OF 
RactaL TENSION 


This rising tide of racial tension 
is revealing itself in the form of hate 
for the whites as a psychological 
mass-concept rather than a hate di- 
rected against individuals. It includes, 
though, in less clear outlines the “Tal- 
ented Tenth” among Negroes, for as 
a class they have assimilated or are in 
purposeful process of assimilating the 
culture of the majority race-conscious 
group. Carey McWilliams, whose ob- 
jectivity in thinking on problems of 
minority groups is unusual, dates the 
change from race friction to race ten- 
sion as happening since January 1, 
1943. He furthers states, that, “re- 
action is crystallizing against the 
democratic forces at work, determined 
to prevent any further concessions to 
colored Americans.”® 

What Mr. McWilliams interpreted 
as tension was the beginning of a series 
of explosions set off by the sensitive 
powder of hate. The great mass of 
Negroes are entirely too self-disci- 
plined, in matters relating to majority- 
minority relations, to permit a white 
person to get so close to them as to 
feel their tensions. When such in- 
timacy of relationships is unavoidable 
it is often sublimated by one group 
of Negroes in broad ingratiating 
smiles, the “Uncle Tom” technique of 
survival, and by a smaller more self- 





74 Monthly Summary of Events and 
Trends in Race Relations. Vol. 1, no. 2. 
September, 1943. p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 29. 
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conscious group, in a smug, “oriental- 
type” of pleasantness, neo-Uncle Tom- 
ism. The purposes are identical. Both 
techniques work with amazing success. 
However, when the masses of Negroes 
are nettled to the point of exhibiting 
hate they do so in the traditional man- 
ner of people whose outlets are se- 
verely inhibited by stronger forces. 
They explode violently. They get re- 
venge as individuals in the South in 
multitudinous and subtle ways. These 
individual reactions have cumulative 
effect quite satisfying to their racial 
group. 

The Southern forces determined to 
“keep the Negro in his place” have 
been crystallizing since the Civil 
War. At first they were bold and 
violent as, for instance, the night 
riders, “paddy-rollers-catch-a-nigger” 
and the Ku Klux Klan. The sensi- 
bilities of the South compelled atten- 
tion to the growing psychological 
defenses of Negroes and the pressures 
of certain political and economic re- 
sistances from the Republican party 
and finance capitalists. In self-de- 
fense it turned to the sneak techniques 
of midnight lynchings and beatings. 
These were and even in their descend- 
ance still are, in the main, white peo- 
ples exclusive “neck-tie” and clubbing 
parties, staged either in communities 
of whites or in the wide-open spaces 
where the only witnesses are nature, 
the heavens and God. Significantly 
enough neither of these can testify 
before an earthly jury. 


TECHNIQUES FOR KEEPING THE NEGRO 
“In His PLAcw” 


The present Global War, which has 
for more than four years threatened 
the majority race-conscious group’s 
civilization and awakened them from 
their complacency of security, has 
forced strong opposition to Southern 
methods of keeping the Negro “in his 
place.” The Western white world is 
dependent upon colored peoples, who 
while inferior to them in the power 
of mechanized culture, are superior to 
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them in numbers. It would be fatal for 
them to be convinced of North Ameri- 
ca’s oppression of its Negroes. So the 
South in its determination that no 
earthly or heavenly force shall bridge 
the gap between descendants of former 
masters and ex-slaves has resorted to 
more subtle techniques of opposing 
the rising tide of Brown Americans. 
Such thinking manifests itself as 
“righteous indignation” over attempts 
to destroy the traditionally “good” 
race relations in the South. Thomas 
Sancton quotes a leading Southern 
writer as becoming so alarmed until 
he wrote that: “A small group of Ne- 
gro agitators and another group of 
white rabble rousers are pushing the 
country closer to an interracial explo- 
sion, .. .”* In addition, a most power- 
ful Southern Senator has dramatized 
his fear for the welfare of both South- 
ern whites and Negroes as well as na- 
tional unity by writing an open letter 
to a self-advertised “liberal” Southern 
newspaper of enormous importance 
suggesting that only Southern Negro 
inductees should be trained in the 
South. All of this has the public pre- 
tense of being in the interest of better 
race relations. 

The less refined of these newer tech- 
niques have just become clear to Mr. 
MeWilliams’ social-scientific mind, 
because the anti-Negro and Chinese 
activities of the current Congress have 
magnified them sufficiently to be seen 
in clear outlines as far as California, 
which is Mr. McWilliams’ home, and 
the headquarters of Admiral Tojo, lo- 
cated somewhere in Japan. What Mr. 
MeWilliams and other non-Southern 
and relatively objective whites see is 
illuminated by the following PM ex- 
pose: 

The Southern Democratic bloc firmly sup- 
ported the bill until Langer® representing a 
group of Northerners including Senator 
Robert A. Taft (R. Ohio) stepped in at the 
last minute with his amendment compelling 


* Thomas Sancton, “The Race Riots.” The 


New Republic. July 5, 1943. 
® Republican Senator from North Dakota. 
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the Southern states to bring Negro schools 
up to the standards of the white schools 
through the use of both state and federal 
funds. 

Langer misled the Senate into believing 
that the amendment was supported by the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. He asserted that he was 
acting in accordance with the NAACP’s 
wishes, although the Association had tele- 
graphed him the following statement: 

“Your amendment would not strengthen 
the bill. It might jeopardize passage of bill. 
The NAACP urges that you do not intro- 
duce your proposed amendment.” 

Langer’s action was described by Senator 
Walter George (D., Ga.) as a great disservice 
to the Negro population. ... 

Taft has been the ringleader of the 
Northern opposition, which has fought the 
measure because the wealthy states of the 
North would have an increased tax burden, 
while the poor Southern states would receive 
most from the Federal aid program... * 


The more vicious and effective 
Southern pressure-methods designed 
to keep the Negro “in his place” are 
not within the comprehension of non- 
Southern born students of the social 
sciences. Neither are the truly pro- 
gressive whites and their cultural as- 
sociates, the Negro “Talented Tenth,” 
capable of recognizing the full force 
of the cunning of these techniques. 
They are too solidly insulated by re- 
ligious ethics, emotionalized intellects 
and the theories of the sacredness of 
personalities to admit to themselves 
that filthy ways of race prejudice are 
so deeply rooted in human history as 
to form a Maginot Line strong enough 
to defy the war machines of democ- 
racy and the preachments of the 


* Elizabeth Donahue, Langer Kills School 
Aid by Irking Southerners. Amendment for 
Racial Equality Dooms Bill. News article in 
PM, Vol. IV, No. 107, October 22, 1943, p. 7, 
Column 1. Incidentally this is typical of the 
political conspiracy that Northern legislators 

ave resorted to, increasingly. They vote 
anti-Negro with the South in exchange for 
the South’s vote for legislation favorable to 
education in their sections of the United 
States, 


Christian ministry. That is why they 
prefer the “hopeful” conclusions. The 
distinguished Southern Negro Sociolo- 
gist, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, tells them 
that: 


The month of August was more relaxed in 
racial tension than any month since March. 
. . . Public attention turned momentarily 
from the expectation of an imminent racial 
outbreak to more deliberate and pointed 
discussions of ideological issues in the 
American racial situation and to private and 
official placing of blame for the disturbance 
of the peace and interruption of the war 
program.” 


That is why Southern progressives dis- 
credit the following type of statement 
as being the product of cynics and 
pessimists: 

All over the United States the “color” prob- 
lem is seething just below the surface... . 
The ugly atmosphere has caused even good 
liberals to go wacky; only a severe case of 
emotional shell shock could have pushed 
Attorney General Biddle into suggesting 
that Negroes be chained to their abode, for 
all the world as if they were serfs on 
medieval manor, or slaves on the Roman 


Latifundia? 


The editorial by Dr. Johnson illus- 
trates the blindness to the feelings of 
the masses that is so evident in the 
social-scientific writings of Negroes of 
the “Talented Tenth.” While there is 
no reason to doubt the intellectual 
honesty of such conclusions there is a 
wealth of other evidence, besides the 
excerpts from Harper’s,® which tends 
to prove that emotional tension be- 
tween the races is growing steadily in 
intensity not only in the South but 


™A Monthly Summary of Events and 
Trends in Race Relations. Vol. 1, No. 2, 
September, 1943. An editorial by Charles S. 
Johnson. 

*John Chamberlain, The New Books. 
Harper magazine, Vol. 187, No. 1121, Oc- 
tober, 1943. : 

*The excerpt from Harper’s is taken 
from the introduction to the review of two 
authentic new books on the problem of 
Negro masses, Ottley’s New World A-Com- 
tmg and Miller’s Darker Brother. 
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throughout the North, Northeast, and 
Middle West. Only wishful thinking 
could ever permit the conclusion that 
racial tension has relaxed in the short 
period since the Beaumont, Detroit, 
and New York riots, and the daily mis- 
treatment of Negro soldiers and sailors 
by whites in the South. 

This type of subjective thinking is 
logical in its processes rather than 
scientific. It arrives at conclusions 
quite pleasing to the Southern white 
progressives. It is accepted by the 
Southern progressives and tolerated 
by the reactionaries because both 
groups are in substantial agreement 
upon the “vital necessity” of keeping 
the Negro from letting the humani- 
tarian efforts of Wendell Willkie, Pearl 
Buck, Dr. Frank P. Graham, Lillian 
Smith, Guy B. Johnson, President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the CIO put 
“strange ideas” in his head. These 
strange ideas mean, literally, social 
equality. The white South lives in 
mortal fear that Negroes are striving 
for “social equality.” 


THE LEGEND OF SOUTHERN INTER- 
RACIAL COOPERATION 


The programs and practices of 
the so-called interracial cooperation 
groups formed, during World War I, 
by the Southern progressive whites 
and the “Talented Tenth” Negro 
leaders, are open evidence of the fact 
that they do not differ in basic pur- 
pose from the Southern reactionary 
elements, They are, however, willing 
to admit that the status quo in the 
caste system must give some ground 
if it is to maintain itself. They are 
willing to give more ground to their 
Negro collaborators than to the masses 
of Negroes. As a matter of fact these 
organizations have never deigned to 
work with the masses of Negroes. 
What pressure they have relieved has 
been for the small upper and upper- 
middle classes of Negroes. It is granted 
that their bit has justified their exist- 
ence. Their period of effectiveness, 
however, was limited to the armed 
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truce in world affairs that ended with 
the beginning of the present Global 
War. 

The war of the United States is 
being run by politicians, the most 
powerful of whom are Southerners. 
The white progressives on racial prob- 
lems have never been in the “good 
graces” of the Southern politicians. 
Now that they are in power they pro- 
ceed with their race baiting efforts as 
though the progressives were non- 
exixtent. Politicians are the products 
of their electorates. Edwin R. Embree 
has written, that, “In the South as 
well as in Germany race hate is still 
the stock in trade of unscrupulous 
politicians.”*° Southern politicians re- 
alize that they get their positions 
because they know the emotional 
weaknesses of their constituencies— 
these are crystallized in an ideology of 
“Keep the Negro in His Place.” 

The professional interracialists suf- 
fer from the logic-tight compartment 
ills characteristic of reformers, There- 
fore, they have not been able to read 
“the handwriting on the wall” as it 
relates to their wartime status. So they 
continue to organize and promote the 
same old programs, only changing the 
names. Their progressiveness has not 
expanded to include the very obvious 
fact of the strength, aggressiveness 
and aims of the new race a-borning or 
they choose to believe that the mi- 
nority in power in numbers is capable 
of deciding what is the greatest good 
for the largest numbers of people. 


“GRADUALISM” Versus “EXPLosION” 


The interracialists have summed up 
their progressiveness in the term 
“gradualism.” They have attempted 
to say that the way of Negroes from 
now on must be either by “gradual- 
ism” or “explosion.” Such terms only 
promote intellectual sparring bouts 
with no decision possible. They tend 
to stereotype the race relations move- 
ment and to do the impossible, that 
is, create a static pattern for human 


* Edwin R. Embree, op. cit., p, 56, 
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relations called “interracial relations.” 
The latest and most significant of 
these patterns is the newly organized 
Southern Regional Council. It is the 
Old Order in new dress—a project in 
“gradualism.” The controlling body is 
composed of the professional South- 
erners who radiated in and around the 
Southern Interracial Commission of 
twenty years ago. They realized that 
their day for effective leadership was 
over some time ago and sought to 
change ships, without changing mod- 
els, by organizing the Southern Coun- 
cil on Human Welfare. However, they 
were disillusioned at the first meeting, 
which was held in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, by the organized and loud 
voices of white and Negro youth, the 
CIO, and the New Dealers. After being 
assured of the vitality and purposes 
of these groups at the Chattanooga 
meeting of the Conference, the pro- 
fessionals withdrew, finally founding 
the Southern Regional Conference. 
The covenant of the Conference re- 
veals how completely even a group of 
well meaning people can and often do 
misread history—current history. This 
group either overlooked or misread the 
history of the Negro since World War 
I and especially have they not read 
with reflective understanding such his- 
torical data as the following, that, 


A growing number of Negro soldiers have 
been beaten and murdered in the vicinity of 
Southern training camps. ... 

The record of the War and Justice De- 
partments has been one of constant evasion 
of their democratic responsibilities, and sur- 
renders to Southern racial patterns.” 


Neither is it apparent that they have 
read the South Today and Common 
Ground nor heard the voices of Lillian 
Smith, Louis Burham, James Jackson 
and Esther Cooper. It was in the June 
15, Richmond, meeting of the organ- 
izing body of the Southern Regional 
Conference that the then-acting chair- 


“The Negro—His Future in America. 
A special section of the New Republic, 
October 18, 1943. Part II, p. 542, 


man tried to dismiss the meeting 
rather than hear the voice of Southern 
Negro youth through its appointed 
and brilliantly conscientious leader, 
Louis Burnham. 

Vagueness of doctrine permeates the 
covenant of the organizing body of 
the Southern Regional Conference, It 
fails to commit the organization to any 
programs more definite than, “to sub- 
stitute the measures of the good so- 
ciety for the old biological struggle 
for physical survival” and to recognize 
that “there are certain elemental prin- 
ciples of self-government that are in- 
herent in each folk and regional 
society.” There is for instance no 
recognition of the fact that the masses 
of Negroes believe that “Their own 
concept of their own interest, rather 
than gratitude, is for all masses of 
peoples that motive which determines 
their action.’ This vagueness of doc- 
trine may be only for the purpose of 
strategic organization but it neverthe- 
less reveals sufficient lack of courage 
to deal squarely with race problems 
already complex but further compli- 
cated by the Global War and the 
“consciousness of kind” which it has 
produced among the colored peoples 
of the world whether foe or friend. 

The philosophy of this covenant, 
drawn up by Old Guard Southern 
Liberals and adopted by the organiz- 
ing body of the Southern Regional 
Conference, is shown, in part by the 
excerpts cited above to be in keeping 
with the ultimate purpose of the 
Southern reactionaries. That avowed 
purpose is to keep the bridge between 
the descendants of masters and ex- 
slaves sufficiently wide as to prevent 
racial equality being achieved, but 
provides that in event the space in- 
sists upon closing, all efforts will be 
expended on having the movement re- 
tarded by gradualism. Gradualism 
itself is like fascism in being a restric- 
tive formula which will eventually 
explode under pressure from within. 
It is the core of race riots. 


* Walter Lippmann, US. Foreign Policy. 
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Tue Press SPEAKS ON SOUTHERN 
TRENDS IN Race RELATIONS 


It is indeed possible that people who 
are deeply concerned over the steady 
deterioration of race relations in the 
South, particularly the quickened pace 
which the shocks of this Global War 
have given them, are very likely to be 
misled into an illusion of optimism by 
reading the metropolitan newspapers 
of most Southern cities, even including 
the Negro-owned and operated At- 
lanta, Georgia, Daily World. These 
folk, however, tend to forget that the 
majority of Southern people live in 
very small towns, rural-non-farm 
villages and rural-farm communities. 
These folk are served, in the main, 
by local papers, whose major emphases 
are upon the preservation of local 
mores and folkways. Their survival 
is at the will of the county-wide 
democratic machines and the planta- 
tion owners which are as a rule one 
and the same thing. 

The Clip Sheet of the progressively- 

conservative Southern Committee on 
Interracial Cooperation reveals the 
mind of the small town Southern press 
as a barometer of the “Trends of Race 
Relations in the South During War 
Times” in its July 15, 1943, issue in 
the succinct statement: 
Race tension has been a subject of deep 
concern in the South for the past 18 months. 
Editors have claimed, off the record, that if 
they printed all the stories of incidents re- 
ported in their towns, the South would be- 
come a battle ground in a race war. This 
claim indicates that the majority of the 
large dailies play down or suppress stories 
which might incite race conflict... . On the 
other hand there is an increasing number of 
small dailies and weekly papers whose edi- 
torials are calculated to stir up smouldering 
fires of race hatred and fear. . 


A Deep South editor, who in company 
with numerous other white Southern- 
ers obviously suffers from the “Eleanor 
Roosevelt Complex”—a rather serious 
new-type of psychoneurosis—substan- 
tiates the charge made against certain 
classes of the Southern press: 
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A Mississippi editor . . . , reduces the 
reasoning to its essence. “It is blood on 
your hands, Mrs. Roosevelt. More than 
any other person, you are mostly responsible 
for those race riots in Detroit where two 
dozen were killed. . . . You have been 
personally proclaiming and practicing social 
equality at the White House, and wherever 
you go, Mrs. Roosevelt. In Detroit, a city 
noted for the growing impudence and in- 
solence of its Negro population, an attempt 
was made to put your preachment into prac- 
tice, Mrs. Roosevelt.” 


CoNCLUSION 


While it is evident that the white 
South is divided, within itself, as to the 
exact definition of the “Negro’s Place” 
it is united in the belief, notwithstand- 
ing a total war is being waged in the 
interest of democracy, that this 
“place” is not equality of rights and 
duties. The symbol of the Southern 
whites’ concept of real democracy in 
action is the “White Democratic Pri- 
mary.” Before the descendants of ex- 
slaves can be accepted into this demo- 
cratic scheme of society, the whites 
must have forgotten all of the stereo- 
types of inferiority which they have 
been taught from birth to associate 
with skin-color. There is ample evi- 
dence that this is done when Negroes, 
who are light-skinned enough to pass 
for white, forget to remind trolley car 
operators, pullman ticket salesmen, 
Glider-pilot recruiters, vote registra- 
tion attendants and solicitors for the 
Ku Klux Klan that they are legal 
Negroes. 

There are some hopeful groups and 
individuals appearing on the Southern 
horizon. They are hopeful because 
they are youthful, intelligent, courage- 
ous and for the most part economically 
dispossessed. They are speaking and 
acting in ever larger numbers through 
organizations, Democracy will retain 
its idealism, remain youthful and ac- 
tive when and if it accepts these 
youths as equal partners. Otherwise, 
there is the example of the totalitarian 


% New Republic, op. cit., p. 11. 
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governments of Europe which ana- 
lyzed the frustration of youth and 
gave them the religions of fascism, 
nazism and communism. It can happen 
here unless the feudalistic basis of 
fascism in the South is attacked vigor- 
ously, firmly and intelligently by the 
nation-at-large, for the Southern race 
problem is a national problem. This 
is admittedly a gigantic responsibility 
to place upon the Government in face 


of several elemental and persistent 
facts: (1) “Negroes have been a fear- 
ful element in white Southern think- 
ing too long;” (2) “Southerners hate 
the Negro;” and (3) “. . . Many 
Southerners would greet with howls 
of rage and anguish any proposal to 
aid migration of dollar-a-day cotton 
pickers,’”* 





* Ibid., p. 12. 


Section B: Rural Education: War-Time 1944-1945 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


Postwar Ruraut EDUCATION 


N THIS WAR YEAR 1944, EDUCATORS IN 

EVERY FIELD ARE CONCENTRATING 
THEIR THINKING ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE POSTWAR ERA. There is an attempt 
to mobilize for victory, to foresee the 
necessary changes and adjustments 
that peace-time will demand, and so 
to plan now that necessary blueprints, 
schedules, and programs may be ready 
for use at the earliest feasible moment 
of operation. Hence individuals, or- 
ganizations, commissions, councils are 
busily at work on the problems of 
education entailed by the peace. To 
illustrate: Edwin H. Reeder writes on 
The Elementary School in Wartime, 
and shows the fundamentals of educa- 
tion for peace at this level; Grayson 
N. Kefauver develops plans for post- 
war international education; The 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association 
writes on Education and the People’s 
Peace; The Commission on Liberal 
Education reports to The Association 
of American Colleges upon Necessary 
Changes in Liberal Education; The 
National Education Association issues 
a Wartime Handbook for Education; 
The U. S. Office of Education has 
sponsored a National Institute on 
Education and the War and published 
its proceedings as A Handbook on 
Education and the War; The National 
Council for the Social Studies has 


published a curriculum series, the last 
two numbers of which deal with War- 
time Social Studies in the Elementary 
School, and Wartime Social Studies in 
the Secondary School, respectively ; 
The Department of Rural Education 
(of the National Education Associa- 
tion) has under way two important 
yearbooks: The Educational Implica- 
tions of War Activities in Rural 
Schools, and Rural Education in the 
Postwar Era. 

The foregoing examples may serve 
to illustrate, but they do not “scratch 
the surface” of the activity going for- 
ward in the interest of better educa- 
tion for the American child now and 
in the postwar era. Perusal of projects 
under way and of the many plans for 
the future is productive of that type 
of elation which accompanies insight 
into possibilities for ennobled human 
living. Too soon, however, the vision 
dims for those interested in rural edu- 
cation and the rural child. It is 
granted of course, that theoretically, 
the blue prints for the future educa- 
tion are for 100 per cent of the school 
population; but in reality, will but 
49 per cent of the children profit from 
them? Fear suggests that it must not 
be taken for granted that the remain- 
ing 51 per cent of the children now so 
severely and inadequately cared for 
will be less generally neglected than 
they are at present. Therefore, the 
great army of rural people—parents, 
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children, teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, ministers, friends—must not 
sit idle, assuming that they are neces- 
sarily included in the over-all picture 
for improvement. They must develop 
vision about country life and rural 
education, and must make plans for 
post-war rural life in terms of their 
dreams. Then they must make leaders 
along the entire educational front con- 
scious of their vision; they must insist 
that all fundamental plans for Amer- 
ican education be inclusive enough to 
embrace all American children. In 
short, plans for action must be con- 
tinuously evaluated in terms of the 
implications of the following theses: 
“The solution of problems of the post- 
war period will require courage, wis- 
dom, and intelligent action. No demo- 
cratic nation can afford to enter that 
period with a generation of unedu- 
cated citizens, Only educated men and 
women will be able to maintain the 
peace and achieve the ideals for which 
America fights today. More than half 
of America’s youth are learning their 
rights and responsibilities in rural 
schools, It is unwise and unjust to give 
rural children and youth anything 
short of the best educational service.” 
They must cling to and reiterate faith 
in an America that is rich enough, 
just enough, wise enough, democratic 
enough to make completely adequate 
educational provisions for its entire 
school population. But faith must be 
accompanied by works; America must 
be convinced that educational neglect 
of more than half of its children is a 
crime against democracy. The task is 
huge but not impossible. 

Postwar Curriculum Emphases.— 
Many of the publications listed above 
discuss the curriculum of the present 
school and recommend, for the future, 
many changes in emphasis, in content, 
materials, methods, in handling the 
traditional subjects. The National 


* Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road. 
Chicago: The Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion. (Italics are ours.) 
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Council for the Social Studies has been 
especially vocal in mobilizing the so- 
cial studies for victory and the peace- 
period to follow. In Curriculum Series, 
Number Three,” the author covers four 
broad areas of particular concern for 
young children in these war years, 
namely: (1) instruction about the war 
and participation of children in the 
civilian activities of total war; (2) the 
adjustment of school programs and 
activities in order to develop in pupils 
a deeper understanding of democracy, 
and skill in democratic living; (3) in- 
tercultural education as applied to 
intergroup tensions within national 
society and in the field of international 
relations; (4) the worldwide setting 
of modern life, and more adequate in- 
struction in human world geography. 
This last area and emphasis focus at- 
tention on the new geography, with 
its world-wide point of view, and its 
stress on the basic facts of people, 
resources, industries, transportation 
facilities, work regions, and climates. 
In short, “geography is looked upon 
as the strategy of men, space, and re- 
sources. . . . Global geography looks 
upon the world as a cluster of nations 
that must live together as a family. 
For any nation to look upon itself as 
protected from others by distances 
that no longer exist or by oceans that 
are no longer barriers is to look at a 
world that used to be, but not at the 
world as it really is.”* In these days 
there is no need to bid for interest in 
geography, for both children and 
adults are reading for information, en- 
thusiastically using maps and globes, 
questioning about peoples across the 
seas, seeking answers about differences 
in time, weather, climate, peoples. Dr. 
Williams, in the following article, 
speaks directly to the teacher of geog- 
raphy in the small rural school: 


?W. Linwood Chase, Wartime Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. Curricu- 
lum Series, Number Three. The National 
Council for the Social Studies. Washington: 
S 1943. 

5 Ibid., p. 48. 
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Geography Teaching and the Rural Teacher 
MARGUERITE THOMAS WILLIAMS 


GPooRaPHy, WITH ITS WEALTH OF 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
WORLD AND ITS WORK, helps to satisfy 
a child’s eager quest concerning his 
possible future activities whether they 
be in agriculture, law, medicine, or 
teaching. It arouses his interest in peo- 
ple, places, products, and industries, 
and stimulates creative imagination. 
Its study develops him intellectually 
as a result of his tracing relationships 
to find cause and effect, as a result of 
his closer and more intelligent ob- 
servation in seeking specific informa- 
tion on field trips, as a result of his 
self-activity in making collections of 
pictures, books, and specimens, and 
as a result of his follow-up with in- 
telligent reading and study. 

Culturally, the study of geography 
does much for the child. It stimulates 
his interest in worthwhile reading and 
in travel, It develops his understand- 
ing and appreciation of other people 
and their activities, thus making him 
fit for effective citizenship. It makes 
him appreciate the commonest com- 
modities and the lowliest occupations. 
Such a study of occupations and indus- 
tries approached through individuals 
whom the child knows, develops re- 
spect and appreciation for these indi- 
viduals and also wins for the school 
the respect of the employed individu- 
als. As the child learns that people 
have no existence apart from their 
lands, he realizes that he must know 
not only his neighbors, but other indi- 
viduals and nations through a study 
of the physical features of their lands, 
their climatic conditions, their re- 
sources, and their differences, if he 
would not misunderstand them. 

The opportunities of the rural 
teacher for successful geography 
teaching are rare. As Emerson has so 
well expressed it: “The chief want in 
life is somebody who shall make us 
do the best we can,” we can do no 
better than to say: “The chief want 


of a rural community is a teacher who 
shall make it do the best it can.” From 
the lowliest depth is a path to the 
loftiest height. So the rural teacher 
can: 

1. Establish better relations be- 
tween the school and the com- 
munity. 

2. Develop an understanding of, 
and appreciation for the com- 
munity. 

3. Lay the foundation for under- 
standing world affairs. 

4. Help the community develop 
practical and religious philoso- 
phies of living. 

All too often does the rural teacher 
envy the urban teacher her wealth 
of city resources. Should she take 
stock of her own community resources, 
she would no doubt find herself richer 
by far than her city friend. For, pro- 
vided by Nature and at her disposal 
for first-hand observation are hills, 
valleys, trees, soils, minerals, animals, 
plants, and people, if she can but see 
their true value. How much geography 
can she teach from these? The follow- 
ing are a few topics which suggest 
themselves: 

1. Formation of hills and moun- 

tains. 

. Work of running water. 

. Cardinal directions and time- 
telling. 

. Air conditions causing local 
storms. 

. Soil erosion and its prevention. 

. Soil-less culture with minerals. 

. Improvement in the cultivation 
of flowers or vegetables. 

. Improvement in the appearance 
of the community. 

. Wild life management. 

. Wise use of human resources. 

. Transportation facilities and 
how they can be improved. 

12. Minerals in the community and 

their uses. 
Also, from observations and discus- 
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sions of the work of the community, 
the teacher can lead the child to a 
study of the occupations of people in 
other communities and in other coun- 
tries. Like the poet, Whittier, she can 
say: 
No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear, 
But grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


The rural teacher, finally, can serve 
as a leader in developing in the com- 
munity, both practical and religious 
philosophies of living. Many writers 
of geography stress the fact that the 
geographic environment forms the 
basis for one’s imagery of Heaven or 
Hell. In other words, whatever is con- 
sidered fine and good in one’s en- 
vironment tends to become something 
desired and a part of one’s Heaven. 
All the bad things become a part of 
one’s Hell. The drama, “Green Pas- 
tures,” which a few years ago incurred 
so much criticism, was based on this 
belief. It is understandable, then, why 
the poverty-stricken inhabitants of a 
small fishing village pictured in their 
Heaven a free-for-all fish-fry once a 
week and ten-cent cigars as fitting 
rewards for angels. So Heaven to an 
Eskimo is a place of great heat, while 
to a native of the Belgian Congo it is 
a place of great cold. Let the rural 
teacher ask her children questions con- 
cerning their Heaven and see what 
the replies will be! Can she not see a 
rare opportunity for building up con- 
cepts worth-while through developing 
appreciation for all the good things of 
their environment? Amie Page has 
summed up what might be said in 
these few words: 


The soul observant of Beauty yields 
Tribute by contemplation, 

And the lip that praiseth the daisy, 
Unconsciously hath blessed its Maker. 


Not only can the rural teacher help 
her community in forming concepts of 
Heaven, but in so doing she also helps 
her children and the community to set 
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up ideals of Christianity including 
truthfulness, a feeling of brotherhood, 
and a love of God. She helps them to 
see that truthfulness makes confidence 
possible, and upon confidence in our 
fellowmen rests our industrial devel- 
opment and even our present lend- 
lease program; that associations, part- 
nerships, and corporations cannot ex- 
ist without this confidence in the 
truthfulness of our neighbors. She also 
helps them to see that it is this feeling 
of brotherhood which makes people 
rush to the aid of an afflicted district 
in times of famine, earthquake, flood, 
or war, thus preventing the loss of 
much life and restoring commercial 
activity. She finally helps them to see 
that Christians tend to become like 
their ideal. Since God is all-powerful, 
they want to be like Him, so they seek 
to utilize the forces of the earth, moon 
and sun in their efforts to become 
omnipotent. Since God is everywhere, 
Christians strive to become omnipres- 
ent by means of the telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, and other means of 
communication and _ transportation. 
Since God possesses all knowledge, 
Christians are making efforts to be- 
come omniscient through their li- 
braries, their churches, their schools, 
etc. 

How can a rural teacher do all of 

the above successfully? 

1. She can prepare herself ade- 
quately for her job, for if she 
would bring back the wealth of 
the Indies, she must take the 
wealth of the Indies with her. 

2. She can let her children and 
members of her community help 
in taking an appreciative inven- 
tory of the resources of the com- 
munity. 

3. She can be resourceful and devise 
ways and means of using wisely 
these natural and human re- 
sources, 

4. She can stress the importance of 
each resource no matter how in- 
significant it may appear and 
her community will be eternally 
grateful. 
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5. She can stress the importance of 
opportunities and facilities for 
play and recreation as well as 
work and her community will be 
a healthy and happy one. 

Thus can a rural teacher show true 

leadership, a leadership which welds 
her people closer together and closer 


to God. Through her, her people learn 
to appreciate the resources of their 
community. Through her, they set up 
ideals and strive to work toward them. 
Through her, they learn to pool their 
interests for their common good. 
Through her, they realize the estab- 
lishment of a “Heaven on Earth.” 


Section C: A Study in Graduate Placement as an Aid to 
Negro Deans and Advisers in Their 
Personnel Work 


ALLEN E. ERICSON WEATHERFORD 


ny AND ADVISERS IN AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS FOR Necrogs today 
have an office of highest importance 
to fulfill in regard to disseminating ac- 
curate information concerning place- 
ment opportunities for Negro youth. 
The task of instructing, training, and 
directing students in the midst of this 
rapidly changing, social, and political 
world of the present is not, in any 
small measure, an easy task.’ Any de- 
gree of success we may obtain will 
depend largely upon our ability to 
anticipate, meet, analyze, and solve 
trying problems which lie ahead of us. 
This procedure will demand a more 
careful study and evaluation of the 
means we now have at our command. 
Our goal is one that cannot be realized 
over night. For constant evaluation 
and readjustments will be necessary 
to bring in alignment. effective co- 
ordinating forces, if definite progress 
is to be realized.? 

The personnel program should not 
be thought of as a “fifth wheel” of 
education. It is an integral part of 
education bringing to bear the find- 
ings of psychological, biological, eco- 





*Conference of Universities under the 
auspices of New York University. Obligation 
of Universities to the Social Order. New 
York: New York Press, 1933, pp. 121-452. 

*E. Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth At 
The Crossways. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940, pp. 261-292. 


nomic, and sociological research;’ to 
this end, personnel officers are striving 
so that the total educational program 
may be more effectively individual- 
ized; and consequently, students will 
become increasingly more self-direct- 
ing and successful in making and real- 
izing worthwhile plans in life for 
themselves and for society. 

How, then, may deans and advisers 
measure the effectiveness of the total 
program administered in institutions 
for Negro youth? One way to measure 
objectively the effectiveness of the 
total personnel program would be to 
make a study in graduate placement 
relative to the program. This step 
would represent one of the many co- 
ordinated efforts made in attempt to 
solve this urgent problem. This study 
would also reveal many interesting 
facts concerning Negro youth in a 
country at war. 

If such a proposed study were made, 
isn’t it reasonable to expect a better 
understanding between college offi- 
cials, college graduates, and public of- 
ficials in serving the educational and 
vocational needs of Negro youth?* 
Where this is done, we are able more 


* Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones and Margaret 
Ruth Smith, Student Personnel Program for 
Higher Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938, p. 14. 

‘Floyd W. Reeves and others, The Lib- 
eral Arts College. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932, p. 237. 
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effectively to analyze, evaluate, and 
determine college placement services 
rendered and follow-up systems now 
being applied to the actual needs that 
should be met. 

We could determine whether the 
needs of Negro youth are being met 
and the extent to which they are being 
met with reasonable economy and effi- 
ciency in the light of the total needs 
of college graduates, cooperating, and 
coordinating agencies.® 

We could determine the present 
educational and vocational status of 
the Negro college graduate relative to 
placement; this information would 
throw more light on the employment 
and unemployment situations. We 
would know more about income, fam- 
ily life, health, civic life, and about 
many socio-economic forces that affect 
the lives of our Negro college grad- 
uates.° Through this analysis, we 
would learn more about human so- 
ciety; therefore, we could more effec- 
tively educate our young people to 
meet the demands placed upon them. 

In considering the education of 
Negro youth, a college president once 
said: 

We must know more about our bodies and 
minds, and about family life, industry, social 
and economic changes affecting all these. 

We must know more about employment, 
marriage, investment, budgeting, and civic 
participation, if we are to educate effectively. 


To what extent are we studying 
graduate placement? How much do 
we know about our Negro college 
graduate? 

A questionnaire was sent to 70 Ne- 
gro colleges in order to determine, in 
a general way, the need for a compre- 
hensive study in graduate placement. 
Fifty-two or 74 per cent answered and 
returned the questionnaires.” Ques- 
tions asked were as follows: 

° Ibid., p. 379. 


* John B. Johnson, The Liberal College in 
Changing Society. New York: The Century 
Co., 1930, pp. 31-43. 

* Alabama: 

1. Miles Memorial College 
2. State Teachers College 
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1. What recent studies have been 
made of your graduates relative to 
their placement? Twelve schools made 
studies in 1940; eight, in 1939; five, in 





3. Talladega College 
4. Tuskegee Institute 
Arkansas: 
5. Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 


lege 
District of Columbia: 
6. Howard University 
Florida: 
7. Florida A. and M. College 


eorgia: 

8. Fort Valley State College 

9. Georgia Normal College 

10. Georgia State College 

11. Morehouse College 

12. Morris Brown College 
Kentucky: 

13. Lincoln Institute of Kentucky 

14. Simmons University 
Louisiana: 

15. Dillard University 

16. Southern University 
Maryland: 

17. Morgan State College 

18. Princess Ann Academy 

19. State Teachers College 
Mississippi: 

20. Aleorn A. and M. College 

21. Southern Christian College 

22. Tougaloo College 
Missouri: 

23. Lincoln University 
New Jersey: 

24. State of New Jersey 

Training School 

North Carolina: 

25. Agricultural and Technical College 

26. — City State Teachers Col- 

ege 
27. Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 


Normal 


ege 

28. Johnson C. Smith University 

29. Kittrell College 

30. Livingstone College 

31. St. Augustine’s College 

32. Shaw University 
Oklahoma: 

33. Colored Agricultural University 
Pennsylvania: 

34. Cheyney Teachers College 
South Carolina: 

35. Claflin College 

36. Morris College 

37. State A. and M. College 
Tennessee: 

38. Agricultural and Industrial Col- 

lege 

39. Fisk University 

40. Knoxville College 

41. Lane College 

42. Morristown Normal and Indus- 


trial College 
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1938; one, in 1937; one, in 1936; and, 
twenty-five had made no studies.® 

2. How often do you make such 
studies? Twelve schools made such 
studies annually; eight schools, every 
two years; four schools, every three 
years; three schools, as often as nec- 
essary; and, twenty-five schools gave 
no answer, 

3. To what extent would a compre- 
hensive study of graduate placement 
be beneficial to you as an administra- 
tor? Fifteen presidents of colleges re- 
ported that as a result of the study 
they would know the extent to which 
it was necessary to revise the college 
curriculum; fifteen college presidents 
also felt that they could more effec- 
tively educate their students; twelve 
reported that they would learn more 
about the communities, the demands 
of the communities, and the needs of 
their graduates. 

Nine academic deans reported that 
more information would be gained 
relative to the academic needs of their 
students and graduates; seven felt 
that they could more effectively eval- 
uate their courses of study in the light 
of the total needs of their students 
and graduates. 

Eight registrars reported that they 
would know more about the occupa- 
tional and vocational distribution of 
their graduates; seven felt that the 





Texas: 
43. Bishop College 
44. Jarvis Christian College 
45. Paul Quinn College 
46. Prairie View State College 
47. Texas College 
48. Wiley College 
Virginia: 
49. Hampton Institute 
50. St. Paul P. T. I. 
51. Visinie Union University 
West Virginia: 
52. West Virginia State College 
a *School officials who filled out the ques- 
tionnaires: Fifteen college presidents, nine 
academic deans, nine deans of men, eight 
registrars, three directors of education, three 
secretaries of public relations, two directors 
division of extension service; one director 
of placement bureau, one alumni secretary, 
and one assistant to the president. 


colleges would realize continued inter- 
ests more fully. 

Nine personnel deans reported that 
their counseling and guidance pro- 
grams would be more effective; eight 
felt that they would grasp a better 
knowledge of the needs of their stu- 
dents and graduates; five reported 
that they could do a better job in ap- 
plying educational philosophies; five 
felt that they would know more about 
the occupational distribution and the 
family life of their graduates. 

Three directors of placement bu- 
reaus reported that the school would 
know more about the types of posi- 
tions available for graduates; there- 
fore, the college could more effectively 
educate its students. 

Three directors of education felt 
that more light would be thrown on 
the whole educational system to the 
extent that relative values could be 
determined more accurately. 

Three secretaries of public relations 
reported that there would be better 
articulation between the colleges and 
communities relative to the needs of 
all concerned. 

Two directors of extension work felt 
that the college could more accurately 
determine the needs of graduates 
working in rural areas as well as those 
working in urban centers; one reported 
that we could determine the essen- 
tials in education. 

4. If such a study were attempted, 
would it be possible for one to solicit 
your cooperation in securing the nec- 
essary information relative to the 
study? Forty-three schools promised 
their cooperation; four, as far as time 
and office facilities would permit; four, 
within certain limits; and, one gave 
no answer. 

5. Do you feel that such a study is 
needed? Forty-four schools felt that 
such a study was needed; two felt that 
it was not needed; two, probably 
needed; one, if not too expensive; and, 
three gave no answer. 

6. Is there a central office in which 
the records of graduates are kept per- 
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manently? Forty-nine schools had cen- 
tral offices; two had no such office; 
and, one gave no answer. 

7. How often do you contact your 
graduates? Twenty-six schools con- 
tacted their graduates once a year; 
seven, twice a year; six, no systematic 
method; two, once every two years; 
two, monthly; two, quarterly; one 
contacted graduates the first year; 
and, six gave no answer. 

7-A. List methods used in contact- 
ing graduates. Eighteen schools wrote 
personal letters to graduates; sixteen 
schools sent school officials to district 
alumni meetings; twelve schools used 
alumni studies; three used the school 
paper; one, the Founder’s Day Pro- 
gram; and two gave no answers. 

8. How often do you contact your 
alumni associations? Twenty-three 
schools reported once a year; twelve, 
twice a year; two, once every two 
years; two, quarterly; two, as often 
as necessary; two, no regular time; 
one, monthly; one, three times a year; 
and, seven did not answer. 

8-A. List methods used. Eighteen 
schools wrote letters; sixteen sent of- 
ficial representatives to district meet- 
ings; ten had annual meetings on the 
campus; one, through the school Bul- 
letin; and, seven gave no answer. 

9. How are your alumni chap- 
ters organized? Eighteen schools re- 
ported by towns or cities; thirteen, 
by districts; ten, by states; three, by 
general organizations; two, by coun- 
ties; one, by classes; one, where there 
are five or more graduates; one no 
definite pattern; and, three gave no 
answer. 

10. Do you maintain a placement 
bureau in the college? Thirty had 
placement bureaus; nineteen had 
none; one had a placement bureau for 
undergraduates; and, two gave no an- 
swer. 

11. Do you charge a fee for placing 
your graduates? Forty-seven schools 
made no charge; two charged a fee; 
and, three gave no answer. 

11-A. What is the fee? One school 
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reported a fee of $1.50; another, $1.00. 

12. In placing your graduates, 
check (\/) from the following the in- 
formation used and, in many cases, 
desired, The results of the checking 


are: 


Forty-one schools checked major and minor 
fields of study; forty-one also checked extra- 
curricular activities; thirty-six, students’ 
academic records; thirty-four, references 
from teachers and heads of departments; 
thirty-one, a statement from the deans of 
the colleges; twenty-four, personal inter- 
views; and, one, reference from the 
president. 


13. How are your students placed 
in the final analysis? Results: 


Twenty-two schools reported that their stu- 
dents are placed, in the final analysis, 
through the placement bureaus; twenty, 
through the heads of departments; nine- 
teen, through the registrars’ offices; nineteen, 
through the students’ own contacts; five, 
through the office of the dean of women; 
two, through public employment offices; 
two, through the recommendations of the 
presidents; and, one, through division of 
extension service. 


14. All schools were asked to send a 
copy of the most recent study made 
of their graduates. Of the fifty-two 
colleges surveyed, 29 or 56 per cent 
had made studies;® however, only 10 
colleges or 34 per cent had studies 
available.’° A general analysis of these 
10 studies obtained revealed that the 
colleges were interested in securing 
the following facts about their grad- 
uates:14 


A. Occupations, employment, unemploy- 
ment, tenure of service; B. their occupa- 
tional distribution; C. condition of place- 
ment, salary, and terms for consideration of 
change in employment; D. graduates’ evalu- 
ation of the colleges’ curricula; E. the ex- 
tent to which the colleges could further 


* Fifty-two colleges surveyed, op. cit., 


p. 3. ; 
*® School officials, op. cit., p. 4. 
* Ibid., p. 4. 
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assist graduates; and, F. the socio-economic 
factors affecting graduates. 


14-A. It was also revealed from the 
same 10 studies obtained: 
First, that the Negro college is primarily a 
Teacher Training Institution; second, that 
occupational preferences seem to be based 
largely upon or determined by the occupa- 
tional pattern of the communities; third, 
that the parents’ occupations seem to have 
minor influence upon the occupational 


preferences of their children; fourth, that’ 


the vocational guidance program is needed 
in schools cannot be denied; fifth, that 
graduates receiving highest salaries are 
those employed in some way other than 
teaching; sixth, that the demand for high 
school teachers and elementary school teach- 
ers is about the same, with home economics 
and shop work as the leading subjects in 
demand in the high school field; seventh, 
that more effort should be put forth to 
place graduates in positions for which their 
training qualifies them; eighth, that the 
education should have been more broad, 
thorough, and practical, with music, home 
economics, shop work, and library training 
given more attention; ninth, that graduates 
feel a definite need for more assistance which 
the schools can give through “Curriculum 
Laboratory” ;* and, tenth, that the graduates 
were willing to cooperate with all colleges. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Before bringing our discussion to a 
close, we may ask ourselves, “What 
are some of the significant inferences 
that we, as deans and advisers of Ne- 
gro students, shall want to keep in 
mind?” 

1. We are concerned with the total 
education of our Negro youth; there- 
fore, we must continue to realize that 
we have a tremendous responsibility 
in assisting them in becoming more 
self-directing and successful in mak- 
ing plans in life for themselves and 
for those whom they will serve. 

2. We must concentrate our efforts 


* Ibid., p. 4. 
* Workshops, 
surveys. 


extension projects, and 


in the direction that will bring the 
best results. To do this, we must learn 
more about our graduates, the com- 
munities in which they are working, 
and about the social, economic, and 
political problems they face daily. 

3. Of the 52 schools surveyed, half, 
or 52 per cent had made individual 
studies of their graduates relative to 
graduate placement within the last 
four years. Twelve schools or 23 per 
cent had made annual studies. Forty- 
eight per cent had made no such 
studies, 

4. Eighty-five per cent of the ad- 
ministrators felt that a comprehensive 
study of graduate placement would be 
beneficial] to the extent that they could 
determine the necessary revision in 
the college curriculum. Such revision 
would be based on the educational and 
vocational needs of their graduates 
and the communities in which they 
find gainful employment. 

5. Fifty per cent of the schools 
contacted their graduates and alumni 
associations annually by means of 
letters and personal visits to district 
alumni meetings. These two methods 
seemed to have been the most satis- 
factory ways of securing and dis- 
seminating desired information, Fifty- 
four per cent of the alumni chapters 
were organized by towns or cities, and 
25 per cent, by districts. 

6. The questionnaires revealed that 
58 per cent of the schools had made 
some provision for the placement of 
their graduates in teaching positions; 
in promoting this responsibility, most 
schools maintained some form of 
placement service. Only two schools 
made charges for such placement serv- 
ice. 

7. In the final analysis, the most 
effective placement is done through 
placement bureaus, by heads of de- 
partments, through registrars’ offices, 
and by the students’ own contacts. 

8. Therefore, in concluding, one 
may say that the extent to which a 
study in graduate placement would 
assist Negro deans and advisers in 
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their personnel work will depend 
largely upon their ability to interpret 
the findings from such a study made 
of their graduates in the light of re- 
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vising the curriculum to meet the 
needs of those who are now students; 
to promote this effective program, 
constant research must be encouraged. 


Section D: Chicago School Curriculum Includes 
Negro Achievements 


MADELINE R. MORGAN 


HEN THE NEGRO EXPOSITION MET 

in Cuicaco 1n_ 1940, I was 
greatly interested and impressed by 
the contributions that had been made 
by Negroes in science, health, art, and 
literature to American life. I visited 
the Negro Exposition severai times 
and I began to dream and hope for 
the time when Negro boys and girls 
would be given an opportunity to read 
about the achievements of our leaders 
and their deeds. Over and above this, 
my principal, Miss Elinor C. McCol- 
lom and I talked about the problems 
of Negroes. As a result of our many 
chats at every convenient time, Miss 
McCollom’s interest prompted her to 
make it possible for me to present my 
plan to Dr. William H. Johnson, Su- 
perintendent of Chicago Schools. 

I presented a plan of action to Dr. 
Johnson which he readily accepted. On 
the following day Miss McCollom and 
I met again with Dr. Johnson who 
formed a committee with Miss McCol- 
lom as chairman. I was subsequently 
released from my teaching duties to 
go to work with an assistant whom I 
was to choose. I chose Mrs. Bessie 
King, a teacher at Betsy Ross Ele- 
mentary School, to be my co-worker. 
The committee consisted of Miss Eli- 
nor C. McCollom, principal of Emer- 
son School; Mrs. Lois C. Morstrom, 
principal of Betsy Ross; Mrs, Ruth 
Jackson, colored principal of Colman 
School, with Mrs. King and me as 
research workers. We were assigned 
to the Bureau of Curriculum and 
given all of the freedom that was nec- 
essary to carry on the research work. 

The preparation of the units of 


material required reading the opinions 
of several authors in order to get a 
whole and unbiased point of view. In 
addition to this the units were written 
and rewritten for clarity and possible 
vocabulary difficulties. Much of the 
correspondence required several let- 
ters in order to follow up some incom- 
plete information that was encoun- 
tered. Oftentimes the research work 
was carried on until the late hours of 
an evening as well as on Saturday 
and Sunday. However, the work was 
enjoyable and we were happy in the 
realization that Chicago youth would 
be given the privilege to read about 
the deeds of Negro Americans. 

The research study was carried on 
mainly at the George Cleveland Hall 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library, 
which has the second largest collec- 
tion of Negro books in the Middle 
West. Other material was sought at 
the stacks of the University of Chi- 
cago Library, Field Museum, Chicago 
Art Institute and through extensive 
correspondence. The units of material 
were submitted for corrections, sug- 
gestions, and approval to Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, Dr. Melville Herskovits, 
Anthropologist at Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Dr. Avery O. Craven, Pro- 
fessor of History of Southern United 
States at University of Chicago; Dr. 
Fay Cooper Cole, Anthropologist at 
the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley, formerly of How- 
ard University, who is now president 
of Wilberforce University; and Dr. 
Walter Johnson, English professor at 
the University of Illinois. 

The material was also submitted for 
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approval to Mrs. Maudelle Bousfield, 
our only colored high school principal 
in Chicago; Mrs. Ruth Jackson, our 
only colored elementary school prin- 
cipal; Miss Elinor C. McCollom, prin- 
cipal of Emerson School; and Mrs. 
Lois C. Morstrom, principal of Betsy 
Ross School. The approval of three 
outstanding colored teachers was 
sought in the persons of Miss Clara 
Anderson, history instructor at Du 
Sable High School; Mrs. Thelma 
Powell, history instructor at Wendel 
Phillips High School; and Mr. Sam- 
uel Stratton, history instructor at Du 
Sable High School. 

The units of study are divided into 
three groups: primary, including 
grades 1, 2, and 3; intermediate, in- 
cluding grades 4, 5, and 6; and upper, 
including grades 7 and 8. After read- 
ing widely and consulting the courses 
of study in social science the material 
was allocated to grades. Community 
life is studied in the primary grades 
and for these grades we chose to ac- 
quaint the children with Negroes in 
the various occupations. Stories were 
written for these grades that will show 
Negroes not only as private and public 
servants, but as educators, musicians, 
and scientists, 

One primary story called “Sally’s 
Ride to the Farm,” illustrates the 
many kind and thoughtful services 
rendered by the pullman porter. In 
part the story reads, 


Now the train was coming to a big steel 
bridge. Under the bridge was a wide, rough 
river, Sally did not like the high bridge. She 
did not like the tumbling, dirty, brown 
water. Sally sat as far back in the corner 
of her seat as she could. Just then, a smiling, 
brown-faced man, dressed in a clean white 
coat, came down the aisle. He was called 
the Pullman porter. He saw Sally and knew 
that she was frightened. He sat down beside 
her. He began to tell Sally a story. 

He told her that when he was a little boy 
he lived very near this big river. The river 
had been his friend because he had fished 
and waded in it. He liked the river! 

“See,” he said, pointing to a little house 


near the shore, “my house was like that one. 
It was very near the river too.” 

Sally looked at the house. She looked at 
the river. Suddenly, she wasn’t frightened 
any more. She was thinking of the fish that 
lived in the river. She was thinking of the 
little colored boy who swam and waded in 
the river. 

“Yes,” said Sally happily, “I believe I 
like it, too.” 


Second grade youngsters learn 
about George Washington Carver. In 
part the story of the famed Negro 
scientist reads, 


Mr. Carver has used even peanuts to make 
things. He makes clay from peanuts. He 
makes beaverboard. He makes paints. In- 
deed, he has made over five hundred things 
from peanuts. Can you imagine making so 
many things from funny, little peanuts? 


Primary music appreciation stories 
include Marian Anderson, Dorothy 
Maynor, Florence Price, Roland 
Hayes, and Nathaniel Dett. Negro 
poets introduced in the primary grades 
are Paul Laurence Dunbar, Langston 
Hughes, Countee Cullen, and Arna 
Bontemps, 

The third grade unit, “Dahomey,” 
gives the story of African life, It is 
generally believed that African farm- 
ers do not have to work very hard. 
The following excerpt shows that 
African farmers are not carefree. 


The African Negroes have to work very 
hard for a living. Most of them make their 
living by farming. Farming is not easy. 
There are two long rainy seasons. Some- 
times the storms damage the crops. Often 
the hot boiling sun bakes the earth. This 
makes hoeing very difficult. Sometimes the 
birds and the insects eat every sign of vege- 
tation. These things alone show that the 
farmer has to work hard if he is to have 
any crops. 


Fourth grade pupils seldom have an 
opportunity to read stories about Ne- 
gro inventors. The story, “Jan Mat- 
zeliger, Inventor of the Shoe Lasting 
Machine,” and “Granville T. Woods, 
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Inventor of Electrical Appliances,” 
prove that some Negroes were inter- 
ested in making labor-saving devices. 

Fifth grade pupils study the history 
of Chicago. Chicago’s first pioneer was 
Jean Baptiste Point de Sable, a Ne- 
gro. In part the story reads, 


De Sable lived and traded with the Indians 
in Chicago for seventeen years. In 1796, he 
sold the cabin to Le Mai, a Frenchman, who 
in turn sold it to an Englishman, John 
Kinzie. De Sable then moved to Peoria, 
Illinois, where he spent his remaining years. 


In the study “Discovery and Ex- 
ploration,” sixth grade pupils learn 
that Negroes traveled with the early 
explorers and were as full of adventure 
as the men with whom they traveled. 
The pupils read about Estevanico, a 
Negro to whom goes the credit of dis- 
covering both Arizona and New Mex- 
ico; Matthew Henson, who was the 
only American companion chosen by 
Admiral Peary to accompany him in 
his discovery of the North Pole. 

The seventh grade unit epitomizes 
Negro life during the Revolutionary 
and Civil War periods. Stories of 
Crispus Attucks, Peter Salem and 
Austin Dabney, show the Negro con- 
tributing to the war against the 
mother country. The insurrections of 
Gabriel Prosser, Denmark Vesey, Nat 
Turner and Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
illustrate protests against the institu- 
tion of slavery. The thrilling and 
stirring stories of the abolitionists, 
Frederick Douglass, Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, and Josiah Henson, 
are included. The Civil War and Re- 
construction period portray Negro 
leaders and activities. Among the 
stories of picturesque characters who 
rose out of and followed this period 
are: Booker T. Washington, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Mordecai Johnson, 
Alain Locke, Blanche K. Bruce, 
W. E. B. DuBois, Carter G. Woodson, 
Harry T. Burleigh, Henry Tanner, 
James Bland, James Weldon Johnson, 
and others, 

Eighth grade pupils read about the 
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Negro’s contribution to the war ef- 
forts beginning with the War of 1812. 
Short narratives are written about 
Henry Ossian Flipper, John H. Alex- 
ander, Charles Young and Benjamin 
O. Davis, colored graduates from West 
Point Military Academy as well as 
of Pilot Robert Smalls, which reads in 
part, 

All the officers and crew went ashore leaving 
on board a crew of eight colored men and 
Smalls. This was Smalls’ chance for freedom 
and he had to act quickly. The transport 
“Planter” steamed out of the harbor and 
as he passed the Confederate forts, Smalls 
gave the proper signals. As soon as the 
ship was safely out of the harbor, he raised 
the Stars and Stripes and headed for the 
Union fleet. When he reached them he sur- 
rendered the ship. The Union Army officials 
appointed Smalls as pilot on the “Keokuk” 
in the attack on Fort Sumter. 


Camp Robert Smalls at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training School is 
named for him. 

As the units of material were com- 
pleted we visited schools and read the 
stories to the children in order to ob- 
serve reactions, interests, and vocabu- 
lary difficulties. The children both 
white and colored were eager to hear 
the stories and were surprised to learn 
that Negroes had made so many con- 
tributions to the development of 
American life. Some teachers have re- 
ported, “When I read the stories about 
Negroes my room is as quiet as death. 
The children simply love the units.” 
Another teacher reported that after 
she read the story of Jan Matzeliger, 
inventor of the shoe-lasting machine, 
many of the children visited shoe re- 
pair shops to see if they could locate 
a machine bearing his name. 

Another teacher reported that the 
study of Negro history in her eighth 
grade class led to pupil research ac- 
tivities. Simple research methods were 
introduced. So many books from the 
library as well as periodicals came in 
and such lengthy discussions followed 
that it became necessary for the 
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teacher to organize a Negro history 
club. In her own words the teacher 
says, 


The children knew so little about Negroes 
they were inspired to do research of their 
own. They wanted to talk about Negroes 
all day every day. I couldn’t do that so I 
had to organize a Negro History Club. I 
asked the children to save their findings 
and questions either for the regular history 
period or the Negro History Club. 


The same teacher reports that in 
the study of “Tolerance” in one of 
our Democracy pamphlets, which are 
sent monthly to our schools, one child 
remarked, “Maybe white children will 
become more tolerant when they study 
the achievements of the Negro.” 

A few of the many remarks made 
by pupils since the introduction of the 
study of Negro achievements in the 
Chicago schools are: 

“T didn’t know that Negroes had 
done such outstanding things in Amer- 
ican Wars,” “I am proud to know that 
I’m a Negro,” “We feel uplifted when 
we learn that our race is doing some- 
thing,” “We don’t need to feel 
ashamed of the Negro race.” 

In other words it seems that this 
project has developed on appreciation 
for Negro achievements. An eighth 
grade teacher reported that one pupil 
asked, “Why haven’t we heard about 
Negro achievements before?” 

Many articles are appearing in 
school newspapers about Negro con- 
tributions and the children enjoy find- 
ing material about Negroes, Plays, 


round-table discussions, and stories 
about Negroes are taking a greater 
place in school programs. Letters have 
been received from as far South as 
South America, as far North as New 
York, and the United States Office of 
Education in Washington, D.C., re- 
questing these units of study. 

These units of material are obliga- 
tory and have been sent to every pub- 
lic school in the city of Chicago. 
Probably, nowhere in the United 
States has such a project been author- 
ized for city-wide study. Such a study 
will not only serve as a source of in- 
spiration to Negro youth but as in- 
formation to youth in general. 

It is my firm belief that this edu- 
cational method as has been adopted 
by Dr. Johnson will bring about a 
change in the kind and quality of 
attitude in our American family and 
gradually bring about a change in 
interracial as well as racial behavior. 
Beginning early in childhood and 
through continued effective educa- 
tional methods, year after year, 
wholesome attitudes can be directed 
to grow to a high degree of maturity; 
the results being that many of the 
youths of today who will be in key 
positions fifteen or twenty years from 
now will have a different attitude to- 
ward Negro Americans. We may look 
to a new generation of Negro youth 
with an affirmative vision. Youth with 
an “I can—I will” attitude. Our post- 
war history will reflect the change in 
attitude by new thinkers who will ac- 
cord the Negro his rightful place in 
American history. 


Section E: A Negro Travels in Mexico 
VINCENT W. BYAS 


F MOST FORMS OF PUBLIC PROPAGAN- 

DA (TRAVEL-BOOKS, MAGAZINE AND 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLES, RADIO LECTURES, 
MOVIE SHORTS, ETC.), as well as the 
more restricted media of private con- 
versation and personal experience, 
constitute a faithful index to popular 


sentiment, then, few indeed are Amer- 
ican visitors to Mexico who have not 
returned to the United States deeply 
enamored of this Latin land of delight 
to the South. 

The tradition of Mexican welcome 
begins with its uncommon topography. 
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Not many countries can boast a par- 
allel range of climatic features com- 
pressed within such narrow physical 
confines that vertical travel of but a 
few kilometers effects a sudden transi- 
tion from semi-tropical through tem- 
perate to sub-arctic zones. In the 
leisurely land of manana, this benev- 
olent physiography stands all the 
more enhanced by the typical expan- 
siveness of Latin hospitality super- 
imposed on a native depth of Indian 
graciousness. 

So spontaneous is the timeless 
charm of Mexico’s friendliness that 
many iron-clad distinctions of Anglo- 
Saxon American society become quite 
immersed beneath this vaster sea of 
human understanding. Besides enjoy- 
ing the prestige of the Stranger, all 
foreigners in Mexico, regardless of 
race, color, or nationality, are ac- 
corded much the same treatment of 
favored guests, to whom all is per- 
mitted—and all forgiven. Here any 
American, whatever his racial iden- 
tity, would experience generally iden- 
tical revelations. The fact of being 
physically apart in addition to being 
foreign serves only to highlight such 
experiences, while emphasizing com- 
parative values of merit, culture, 
achievement as personal acquisitions. 

True, the fissure between Germanic 
and Hispanic American culture may 
not seem broad when viewed against 
a total reconstruction of humankind; 
but, it runs deep—deep into the hearts 
of men. 

Even though man’s nature, itself, 
remains basically unchanged, the 
facile mutability of human emotions 
is curiously betrayed through the ease 
with which arbitrary territorial defi- 
nitions are allowed to determine 
national ideologies whose political 
ramifications vary in faith and fervor 
according to spatial prerequisites. The 
familiar Alsace-Lorraine example of 
Germans taught to despise Germany, 
of Frenchmen nurtured on a hatred 
of Frenchmen (yet both being of a 
common blood ancestry) is an historic 
classic. I had but to cross the Rio 
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Grande to realize how similar atti- 
tudes can impinge on an American 
Negro’s behavior. 

Our motoring party of Mexico- 
bound tourists rolled into the border 
town of Laredo, Texas, around 2 
o’clock in the morning, after a twelve- 
hour ride, expecting to find there rest 
and sleeping accommodations. After 
having been turned away from two 
hotels and several tourists camps, 
whose Mexican attendants’ uncertain 
English bore an oddly familiar ring 
of finality, we decided that this denial 
of Negro trade must be an instituted 
policy here too. Our conviction was 
confirmed when an old white-haired 
female camp-assistant revoked her 
original permission, upon discovering 
that the entire party was colored, to 
state bluntly: “They’d kill me if I 
did!” We knew too well to inquire 
whom “They” might be or why 
“They” should desire her death be- 
cause of harboring tired Negro trav- 
elers. Yet, but a few hours later, just 
over the river in the same little town 
of Laredo—but in Nueva Laredo, 
Mexico—within eyesight of the scenes 
of the above indignities, all was af- 
fability. Here, in Mexico, we were 
treated with utmost courtesy by peo- 
ple (including, perhaps, some of the 
same persons) of an identical racial 
stock as those of our recent humilia- 
tion. 

It would be perhaps foolish and 
futile to ferret out cases of native dis- 
criminatory practices in Mexico which 
transgress much beyond the individ- 
ual. Even the savagery of the Amer- 
ican white, beneath this mellowing 
influence, undergoes a quick taming. 
He readily recognizes a personal dis- 
gust to the Mexican mass-mind, and 
attests a sudden desirability for the 
companionship of his colored com- 
patriot by constantly harassing the 
latter with gushing, envious—often 
unwelcome and embarrassing—atten- 
tions in order to facilitate his own 
entrance into social situations where 
the Negro’s gentility already has ren- 
dered him (the Negro) an object of 
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complete acceptance. The inconsist- 
ency of this chameleon-like quick- 
change process, when confronted with 
a majority disapproval, reflects queer 
illuminations upon the racial psy- 
chology of this white which react to 
expose the cowardice of his home- 
consumption “Jim Crowism” in its 
most uncomplimentary light. How- 
ever, it must be confessed, evidence 
does exist of the extension of Amer- 
ican race-prejudice into Mexican so- 
cial relations. Sporadic instances occur, 
as in Mexico City, of hotels conducted 
through American interests, although 
from behind the scenes, for whites 
alone—exclusive even of darker- 
skinned nationals. That these institu- 
tions represent the country’s finest 
establishments witnesses a nefarious 
influence of American capital. 
Patently, such attempts at racial 
segregation are abortive: for, Mexico 
possesses no significant native Negroid 
population. The Negro, long since, has 
been absorbed into other Mexican 
blood strains. Every indication leads 
to the belief that an elongated strip 
of Pacific Coast just below Acapulco 
is the savage habitat of African de- 
scendants, presumed, reasonably, to 
be the semi-civilized offspring of early 
renegade slave-runaways who joined 
this sector’s aboriginal society to pre- 
serve a life of quasi-barbarous free- 
dom by adopting Indian tribal law 
and custom. Indubitably, present-day 
instances of such “Black Indians” can 
be detected in the Negroid features of 
certain regional] Indian tribes. But for- 
bidding tropical jungle terrain pre- 
vents closer corroboration of a “purer” 
type. On the east coast, in the vicinity 
of Vera Cruz, Negroes are a common- 
place. Mostly West Indians from 
Cuba, they are attracted to Mexico’s 
Atlantic seaports in search of employ- 
ment. These Caribbeans represent un- 
skilled, often illiterate, workmen who 
seldom journey far into the interior. 
Their group is of a non-cohesive in- 
stability because of alien interests and 
frequent labor turn-overs. Both the 
Eastern and hypothetical Western 


black racial islands form isolated, 
ethnic phenomena not to be considered 
seriously in any general survey. 

As a stable Mexican populace-con- 
stituent, then, the Negro is almost 
non-existent. Where he does exist it is 
as a United States’ emigrant, cen- 
tered usually in urban Mexico. Proof 
that he is quite capable of unham- 
pered achievement lies in the fact 
that, until summer before last, Mexico 
City’s biggest, best-equipped and most 
popular restaurant was owned and op- 
erated by an ex-railway cook from 
colored American ranks. 

The larger centers of Mexican ur- 
banity—large enough to support such 
a sportive enterprise—all contain their 
quota of colored American profes- 
sional baseball players, who have been 
driven from this country in quest of 
broader fields. Shuttled to and fro, 
between Puerto Rico, Cuba, and Mex- 
ico, these baseball refugees from 
North America’s discrimination con- 
tinue to vindicate their alien presence 
in Latin American spheres by trounc- 
ing certain United States’ Major 
League teams on each of the latter’s 
seasonal invasions. It is a strange 
truth that these colored self-exiles do 
not succumb to Mexico’s persistent 
invitations to assimilation. Deaf to 
the constant appeals of liberated so- 
cial institutions, ignoring the Spanish 
language’s musical sonority and Mex- 
ican senoritas’ feminine lures, these 
men of sport—often accompanied by 
their wives and families—faithfully 
inhabit, in spite of the passage of 
years, their own tiny world of black 
American culture. 

In general, the American Negro oc- 
cupies transient status in Mexico as 
an infrequent visitor, perhaps on a 
student mission. He is, naturally, an 
element of extreme mobility but little 
familiar to the Mexican masses who 
seldom consider that some Americans 
can be black. He discovers amazingly 
that differing physical traits have en- 
dowed him with the special value of 
the exotic. While American whites are 
inwardly despised under the term, 
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“gringo,” the Negro is likely to be 
labeled, quite innocently: “Africano,” 
or maybe, “Cubano.” The aurora of 
exoticism causes the Negro’s black 
skin, flat nose, thick lips and frizzly 
hair to appear somehow in a new light 
as distinct assets. Decidedly, the Negro 
becomes a personage of some conse- 
quence in Mexico, and, strangely, be- 
cause of characteristics which have 
been his outward mark of inferiority 
in the United States. 

But oblivious of such immediate so- 
cial indulgence, and, hot after the Old 
World’s jaded pleasures, this Amer- 
ican—like the hordes of pre-war 
Americans abroad—ignored Mexican 
attractions completely. Only the elect 
discovered this Southern gateway into 
exotic vistas—and were the wiser 
therefore. And although that country 
as a “happy hunting ground” for 
American tourists now is exerting an 
ever more potent influence, although 
its first trickle of norteamericanos has 
grown into a steady stream, Amer- 
icans who know how to appreciate 
Mexico are yet a rare occurrence. 

Such is the long-standing majority 
truth. 

Still, it required a three months’ so- 
journ of two summers ago in Mexico 
to impress upon me how scarce are 
we colored Americans who visit this 
neighboring nation, and how little-in- 
formed we are about the country; how 
readily we misunderstand the various 
aspects of its national character! 

Those friends of mine who ventured 
into this below-the-border land with 
me were all much travelled within the 
limits of continental United States. 
They had toured even certain easily 
accessible sections of Canada. And all 
of them were lifelong residents of 
Oklahoma, a state of which the South- 
ern boundary, separated only by the 
huge expanse of Texas, lies within a 
proximity of not much over 500 miles 
of Mexico’s Northern border; and, a 
state in which a minority element of 
the total population is of Mexican ex- 
traction. But such Mexican residents 
who people so largely our South- 
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western states have been branded: 
“undesirables,” unwelcome, non-trust- 
worthy, lazy, filthy sellers of “hot- 
tamales,”—“undesirables,” that is (to 
make a point more succinctly), whose 
economic cheapness tends to under- 
mine American labor standards. These 
Latin-American immigrants—entered 
often illegally into the United States— 
either because of their personal con- 
dition of life, or, their effective 
competition with the American la- 
borer, or both, have called down upon 
themselves the derogatoriness implicit 
in the regional designation: “greaser.” 
As is usual in our American scene, this 
is a majority opinion of which the 
local colored citizenry is not slow in 
reflecting the opprobrious denounce- 
ments, And it was with this stereo- 
typed mind’s eye, fashioned of fear 
and mistruth, that my traveling com- 
panions were prepared to view the 
whole of Mexican society—with never 
the slightest intention of inspecting, 
personally, its place of origin. Indeed, 
it is typical that in spite of Mexico’s 
relative nearness, the idea of visiting 
this strange land might never have 
occurred to them had it not come as a 
personal suggestion. 

In briefer words, their reactions 
typified the common American ego. 

Naturally then, the American Negro 
in Mexico becomes, psychologically, 
somewhat of a national symbol, rep- 
resenting national traits and habits, 
rather than exposing himself through 
the peculiarities of an isolated ethno- 
sociological entity. His every action 
here reflects a wider cultural back- 
ground transcending personal exist- 
ence. Characteristically, he is apt to 
evince, through an obstinate provin- 
cialism, the inconsiderate self-assumed 
superiority of American bourgeois 
everywhere abroad; who often offend 
through their insistence that all which 
is best, all virtues are American. One 
of my traveling companions’ actions 
bear eloquent testimony to this irra- 
tional generalization. We were shop- 
ping at the time in Mexico City—after 
having penetrated nearly a thousand 
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miles into the country’s interior, where 
the single alien element was ourselves 
—when, upon entering a store, our 
group-leader turned to utter the naive 
admonition: “Count your change now, 
everybody. You can’t trust these for- 
eigners |” 

It is often the stranger’s psycho- 
logical constitution that everything 
must be different; whereas, frequently, 
the unique transformation lies within 
his intruding personality. Thus, my 
companions easily imagined human 
nature, itself, to have undergone basic 
changes with their entrance into Mex- 
ico. It was somehow pathetically 
ludicrous to observe how they con- 
tinually would distort an innate sense 
of misfitness into undeserving promi- 
nence. 

Gesticulation, for example, often 
supplemented by inarticulate grunts, 
as a direct conveyance of ideas and 
emotions was exaggerated not infre- 
quently into absurdity—even when 
the Mexican addressed revealed an ob- 
vious acquaintance with English lan- 
guage structure. The effect achieved 
was grotesquely amusing in its frus- 
trated, pseudo-tragic portent. I re- 
member how one of the ladies among 
us invaded a mercantile establishment 
in downtown Mexico City to purchase 
needed cosmetic accessories. Without 
question and without a word, the 
usual formalities were introduced. Im- 
mediately, she began to stroke each 
side of her face with a circular, down- 
ward movement, interrupted now and 
then to point to a counter-display of 
toilet articles—all the while holding 
an imaginary mirror before her. The 
surprised clerk regarded her smooth 
cheek in stupefaction during some 
moments, then, remarked brightly in 
fluent and perfect English: “Oh I see! 
You mean you want to buy a razor!” 

Yet, typical is the widespread in- 
consideration that all men of what- 
ever nationality should, in times of 
stress, be able to communicate by 
means of the English language. This, 
too, terminates often in mutual frus- 
tration. 


When these same companions of 
mine decided, after a few days, to quit 
Mexico City and return to the United 
States, they set out in the morning’s 
wee hours to profit from an early 
start. Full sunrise, four hours later, 
found them still wandering, hopelessly 
lost, in this labyrinth of buildings and 
streets, Just after having crossed a 
red light to voyage blandly up a one- 
way street the wrong way, the per- 
emptory shrillings of a policeman’s 
whistle pierced already-fatigued ears 
with the crushing inevitability of 
doom. As the anxious officer who 
rushed up was bereft of the red badge 
which denotes the English-speaking 
public-custodian in Mexico City, all 
the car’s occupants resigned them- 
selves in healthy disgust to still an- 
other halt of interminable minutes of 
international confusion. And indeed 
the attending babel of tongues, of ap- 
prehensive queries in English coun- 
tered by the official’s voluble Spanish 
tirade and ejaculations left no further 
doubt. But by this time exhaustion 
had set in: appetites were keen; tem- 
pers short. The irate car’s driver 
slashed out ruthlessly: “Now you cut 
that out! Don’t you speak Mexican to 
me! You know I don’t understand! 
You know you can speak English! 
Now, you tell me the way out of this 
place! And you’d better not lie to 
me!” Such is the forceful obstinancy 
of American character that a trem- 
bling intimidated officer of the law 
summoned, from some dim past, 
enough rudiments of elementary 
grammar to stammer exact directions 
out of the “City” in English! 

My friends’ adventures in Mexico 
- an exception to confirm a general 
rule. 

The American Negro, unfortu- 
nately, persists in a refusal to credit 
Mexico’s allurements as sufficient to 
entice the restless feet of his worn, 
wistful mind. Not many colored 
Americans have entertained, seriously, 
a thought of visiting Mexico. Yet, of 
this sparse number, none within my 
limited experience has ever returned 
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to the United States with other than 
reluctant feet and without a mind 
poignant—all too soon—with nostal- 
gic remembrances. The artless grace 
of Mexican reception does much to 
assuage the black American soul, 
wearied from ceaseless longings after 
the social Utopia. Once having visited 
and lived in Mexico, his urge to re- 
turn is deep and abiding. For long 
afterwards, he conceives of Mexico 
City (the Mecca of tourist pilgrim- 
age) as an ideal place in which to 
live. 

For this little-suspected lure of 
Mexico operates independent of color 
and social status as the American Ne- 
gro discovers for himself a world of 
novel enchantments. In reality, there 
exists little in Mexico to distinguish 
a colored American from any of his 
compatriots beyond a barely possible 
persistence of his own mind in the 
burdensome mentality of long-estab- 
lished inferiority, which might, con- 
ceivably, insist on a warped, intro- 
spective self-opinion even when deter- 
minative external factors, arising from 
the imposition of special social con- 


ditions, have heen removed. So sensi- 
tive a consciousness would furnish, 
truly, a formidable mental handicap 
to full, free-hearted participation. 

Still, to the contrary, the average 
American Negro greets this unusual 
freedom with utter confidence, as one 
to the manner born—exhibiting there- 
in no undue gratitude, where gratitude 
could imply but a mere concession to 
inaccurate social predicants. Many of 
my intimates often have wondered: 
“Just how does it feel to be in a coun- 
try like Mexico, where you're abso- 
lutely free to do whatever you wish? 
Doesn’t it seem strange?” There is 
nothing “strange” about it. This lib- 
erty is accepted, naturally, as the fair 
semblance of a world created by and 
peopled through the American Negro’s 
poetic imaginings. At last, he is liv- 
ing as he knows life should be lived. 
The naturalness of these new sur- 
roundings—even to his unaccustomed 
nature—lays bare his previous exist- 
ence in all its tragic artificiality, He 
becomes aggrieved only upon the bit- 
ter reflection that this ideal should 
have been denied him so long. 


Section F: Education and the Law 
LEON A. RANSOM 


FEDERAL AID 


HE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE APPARENT 

DEATH-BLOW TO EDUCATION by the 
defeat of S. 637 has a tendency to be- 
come obscured by the popular indig- 
nation over the dastardly political 
trickery invoked as the lethal weapon. 
This was the bill designed to grant 
federal aid in the amount of several 
millions to the various states in order 
to improve education standards where 
they were below minimum require- 
ments. 

The bill was never popular with the 
Congressmen from the more populous 
and wealthy northern districts, since, it 
was alleged, they would have the bur- 
den of contributing the greater portion 


of the money without sharing propor- 
tionately in its benefits. This, of 
course, has been the battle cry of op- 
ponents to federal aid for education 
ever since the introduction of the first 
bill for that purpose. To some extent, 
if one considers only the financial 
problems involved, there is justifica- 
tion. Obviously any federal grant will 
have to come out of the general tax 
funds of the United States and it is 
undeniable that the greater portion 
of that is paid by the inhabitants of 
the northern and western states. The 
South is, and has been, since the Civil 
War, notoriously poor. As a necessary 
concomitant of this distribution of 
wealth, the state funds available for 
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education have been equally dispro- 
portionate, resulting in schools of rela- 
tively high standards in the more 
wealthy states and sub-standard 
school systems in the South. 

Any program, then, of federal sub- 
sidization designed to reconcile these 
differences and to bring all education 
up to a desired minimum must neces- 
sarily result in a diversion of the larg- 
est portion of the subsidy to that part 
of the country which is the poorest 
and contributes least to the fund. 

But to base the objection to federal 
aid on that score is to take a short- 
sighted position which tends to per- 
petuate the very conditions which 
cause the complaint. It is a failure to 
realize upon our human resources. The 
wealthier states should realize that as 
long as educational standards are be- 
low the minimum desiderata in these 
low-income areas the products of 
those systems will be likewise sub- 
standard in preparation and conse- 
quently not likely to add materially 
to the wealth of their communities. 
And if the wealth of the community is 
not increased, the next generation will 
suffer the same handicapped type of 
education, and so on, ad infinitum. It 
is & vicious circle, with neither begin- 
ning nor end. The states which enter 
the most violent objections should 
look upon federal aid to education in 
the poorer states as a capital invest- 
ment, The return will be a more en- 
lightened and productive citizenry, 
who as their education broadens will 
find their opportunities expanding 
with a consequent greater wealth. This 
in turn will enable these poorer states 
to assume, progressively, more of the 
national burden and eventually elimi- 
nate the cause of the present com- 
plaint, 

_The political scheme by which the 
bill was temporarily defeated is so 
well known that it needs but little 
comment. The opponents of the meas- 
ure used the old combination of the 
Negro and “States’ Rights” bugaboos 
to maneuver its defeat. As originally 
written the Act provided ample safe- 


guard for the Negro in the distribu- 
tion of the federal funds. A clause 
contained a provision that in states 
maintaining a separate school system 
for Negroes and white persons, the 
federal appropriation must be divided 
proportionately. In Sections 6f and 13¢ 
and d it was provided that minority 
groups should share in the benefits 
according to their respective school 
populations, and that the present state 
appropriations for said schools should 
not be diminished. 

Realizing that there would be al- 
most solid Southern support for the 
measure as reported out of committee 
in the Senate, and that without a split 
in the ranks of the Southern senators 
it would certainly be passed, Senator 
Langer of Oklahoma was led into the 
trap of introducing an amendment 
which provided that no state could 
participate in the benefits of the bill 
if it maintained a separate school sys- 
tem for minority groups unless it dis- 
tributed its state educational funds on 
a proportionate basis. This immedi- 
ately created the furor desired. The 
southern bloc objected, presumably, 
on the ground of federal interference 
with “states’ rights.” Lurking, of 
course, in the background, was the 
desire to maintain the status quo so 
far as Negro education is concerned. 
However laudable Senator Langer’s 
motives may have been, his strategy is 
highly debatable. It may have been 
far better to gain the entering wedge 
of equality as to federal funds than 
to cause the defeat of the entire pro- 
gram. 

With pious hypocrisy a large num- 
ber of the opponents of the bill then 
proceeded to argue vociferously for 
this protection of the Negro and other 
(?) minority groups and to vote for 
it. The amendment having passed, 
these same Senators immediately 
made an about-face and joined with 
the southern Senators in recommitting 
the bill to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. Seldom, if ever before, has the 
Senate seen a more glaring display of 
political chicanery. 
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It is not likely that the bill will 
again be reported out of committee 
during the present session. However, 
in April of 1943 Mr. Ramspeck, of 
Georgia, had introduced a similar bill 
in the House, which was referred to its 
Committee on Education, It was al- 
lowed to rest there, after Senate Bill 
637 had been reported out, on the 
assumption that the latter would pass 
and come automatically to the House. 
In view of the latest developments as 
to the latter, it would now seem strate- 
gical for the proponents of federal aid 
in the House to present a petition for 
discharge from the Committee for its 
own measure, and obtaining the req- 
uisite 218 votes (which should be an 
easy matter) bring it up for debate 
and passage, and thus confront the 
Senate anew with the problem, 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

As reported in a note in the last 
issue of the JouURNAL or Necro Epvu- 
CATION, local school boards in some 
localities are resorting not only to 
reprisals against teachers who were 
active in forcing equalization of sal- 
aries, but to apparent disobedience of 
court decrees enjoining upon them the 
duty of paying equal salaries. The 
most flagrant of these cases appear to 
be in West Palm Beach, Florida, and 
Newport News, Virginia. 

In the former the decree of the Fed- 
eral District Court approved a salary 
schedule based upon a rating system 
which, disregarding race or color, took 
into consideration service, experience, 
preparation and certain subjective 
values, such as efficiency, appearance, 
personality, effectiveness, etc. Admit- 
tedly capable of abuse, the Court 
sought to avoid this by ordering the 
inclusion of Negroes on the rating 
board and fair administration. Ac- 
cording to present reports the school 
board, dominating the rating commit- 
tee, has caused the latter to rate the 
Negro teachers, almost uniformly, in 
the lower categories, thus relegating 
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them to the same salary status for- 
merly obtaining. Attorneys for the 
teachers are now engaged in an ex- 
amination of the records of the com- 
mittee with a view to further action 
to enforce the decree. 

More drastic was the action taken 
by the Newport News School Board. 
As reported previously three prin- 
cipals and two teachers, all of whom 
had been active in the litigation and 
whose teaching experience in that sys- 
tem had ranged from eight to twenty- 
three years were refused contracts for 
the current school year, without rea- 
son. Pressed by the public for an ex- 
planation, the School Board’s only 
answer was that the action was taken 
“for the good of the system.” The 
Newport News citizens of both races 
joined in an organization which has 
brought an action in the state courts 
to compel a review of the validity of 
the Board’s decision. At the present 
writing the case is ready for trial and 
will probably be heard early in De- 
cember. 

In addition, the School Board hav- 
ing been forced to adopt a uniform 
salary schedule, promptly proceeded 
to violate it in numerous instances, so 
far as Negro teachers are concerned, 
in issuing new contracts for 1943-44. 
New Negro teachers were employed at 
less than the minimum salaries re- 
quired for beginners. Former teachers 
were given increases far below the 
amount fixed by the schedule for their 
years of experience and preparation. 
In short, there was a wholesale refusal 
to obey the Court’s mandate. Con- 
tempt proceedings have been insti- 
tuted in the Federal District Court 
against the Superintendent and mem- 
bers of the School Board and are now 
pending. An early hearing is expected." 


* As stated in the last issue of this periodi- 
cal, the Editor of this Section is of counsel 
in these cases and for reasons of professional 
ethics cannot comment more particularly 
upon them until they have reached a final 
disposition in the courts. 








